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Dr. HarBncT0 Cabinet eTpctopfbia. 


Published Jfov. 1, Naval History of England, l>y Robert Southey, 

LL. being Vol. 48. 


Considerable progress having been made in thi.sswork, the pub¬ 
lishers wish lo direct tic attention of the public to the advantages 
by which it is distinguished fium other similar inonthlyaiublications. 

It is not intended sthat the Cabinet Cyclopa-dia shall form an 
interminable sciics, in which any workaof interest which may pre- 
sL*nt itself from time to time can claim a place. Its subjects are 
| classified according to the usuaf divhffons of literature, science and 
;art. L.ich division is distinctly tfneed out, and will consist of 0 
! determinate number of volumes. Although the preci* extent ot 
j the work cannot he fixed with ceitainty, yet there is a limit which 
will not be exceeded ; and the subscribers may look forward to the 
oossession, within a reasonable time, of a complete lihtfcry of instruc¬ 
tion, amusement,.and general reference, in the regular form of a 
popul.n C> clopa'di. 1 . 

The several classes of the work are—1, Naturaf Philosophy; 
*J, the Useful and Fine Aits; 3. Natural History; 4, Geography; 
•% Polities and Morals, (J, General J/iter at ure and Criticism; 7, 
History; 8, Biography; 9, ii Gcucral Dictionary of Reference. 

Volumes have been already published in most of these classes, 
and the snhsciibers will easily perceive how they will arrange them¬ 
selves when the work is completed. 

In tiie more abstruse and technical departments of knowledge, an 
attempt lias been made to coi^ey to the reader a general acquaint¬ 
ance with these subjects by the use of plain and familiar language, 
appropriate and well-executed engrav;#gs, and copious examples 
and illustrations, taken from objects and events witli which every 
one is acquainted. 

The following are the Volui»es published, and in immediate pre- 
parali'ip : the subjects thus marked (*) are complete:— 

VOLUMES PUBLISHED. 

Scotland (*), Two Volumes, by Nnjhlr lands (•), One .Volatile, 
Sn YVjltei Scott. by T. C. Grattan. 

England, Three Volumes, by Sir SwitzAland (•), One Volume. 
James Mackinlobh. Outlines op History ( 9 ) f One 

Italian Republics (•), One Vo- Volume. 

Itnnc, by M.tfe SisinomM. * Preliminary Discourse on 

Poland (•), One Volume. Natural Philosophy (•), One 

Spain and Portugal (•), Five Volume. By Sir John Herschel. 

< Volumes. Hydrostatics and Pniuma- 

Pkanca (•), Three Volumes, by; tics (•), One Volume. By Dr, 
E. E. Ciowe. ! Gardner. • _: 
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Mechanics (•), One Volume, lly I Brkwinc, Baking, f c. (•), One 
Capt. Katcr and Dr. Lard tier. | Volume. \ 

Astronomy (•), C^4e Volume. By j Hbat (•), One Y'olr.neAvBy Di 
Sir John Her* hcl. LaidneJ. • J 

Optics (•), Out Volume. By Sir Navai. History of England, 
David liicwster. • if Vols. 1.& II By Robert Souilir) , K*q. 

Chemistry (•), One Vol«me. By Pori Lame.ite 
Profeiwor Donovan. | EvCnpnt British Lawyers (•), 

United States ok America (•), | One Volume. lly II. l<u«coe. 

Two Volumes. i I^incni British Vatismin, 

Maritime DuuovrKY/*), Three Vol. I. By Sir Janies Al.»« kiiitusli, 
Volumes. c _ and olliei>. 

The Church, Two Volumes, Vol. I. Km ink.nt BniTiSH Military Com- 


in*, vn r mi I Miiiiuin, f ui. I • i MB IHIV.A X (MU 1 L> n HI ILI I AH I vn n* 

Chronology of History (•),Om 'jjanders i*j. Three Volume-. Jl> Hie 
Volume, Sii N.H .N icnla-,K.C M.G. |Ttrv. G. KtSIcu'. 

Silk Manufacture (•), One I Cities ani> piiinc ifai. Tow ns oi 
Volume. * !TIIk Wurid. Vol. |. 


( Arts, Ma*of\lti rfs, and Insu- 

i Tl’TloNS OF 1IIK (iRBRKS AM* l<0 


Manufactures in Iron and 1 , Arts, Ma*of\lti rfs, and Inst i- 
Strri., T*vo Volume-. « > tutions of uik Grbkrs and Ho 

PORCKLAIN AND GLASS (•), OlIC M A Ns. Two Volume-. 

Volume. f ’ 0 

VOLUMES TO 13E SHORTLY PUBLISHED. 

Doc. 1. History of Middle Ages. Vol. 2. By tin* Author of tin* 
History of Spain aiul Portugal. 

Jan. 1. History of the Church, Vol.!! By the llcv. II Stubbing. 
Feb. I. llistifry of the Decline of C'ivilizafion in Europe. Ik 
J. C. L. de Sismondi. 

VOLUMES IN IMMEDIATE PUEPARATIO.V. 

History of Ireland. By Thomas Moore, Esq. 

Preliminary Discourse on Natural History. By W. Swainson, 
F.L.S., &c. 

A Treatise on the Cotton Manufacture. By Andtcw I re, M. D. 
History of the Moors. By Rohe it Southey, Poet Lauieate. 
Treatises on Arithmetic and Geometry. By Dr. Lardncr. 

Treatise on tlic Manufactures in Metal, 3d and concluding volume. 
A Treatise on General Geography, i* A Vols By YV. 1). Cooley. 
Esq. Mem. Gcog. Soc. 

A History of Greece, tty the Rev. C. Thirl wall, T.C. Cambridge. 
A History of Rome. 

History of Natural Philosophy, from the earliest periy Is to the 
present time. By B. PoweH M. A., SaviIlian Professor of 
Mathematics, Oxford. « • 

Preliminary Discourse on the Arts and Manufactures. By the 
Baron 0. Dupin. 

Treatise on^Geologjfc By life Rev. YV. D. Conybeare, F.ILS. 
Electricity and Magnetism. By M. Biot, Mcmb. Inst. France. 
History of Franco from the Restoration of the Bourbons. tty 
T. 13. Macaulay, Esq. M.P. # 

Lives of eminent Literary aiul Scientific Men. tty Southey, 
Brewster, Montgomery, Sec. 

Lives of Eminent British Statesmen, Vol 2. 
lives of JUmincnt Foreign Statesmen, Vol. 2. 
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CABINET OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


^prospectus. 

Tins important division of the Cyclopedia being now it a forward 
state of preparation, the Editor has considered it right to lay before 
the Subscribers and the public the detaits of the plan which he has 
thought it advisable to adopt. A*origjfudly intended, the subject of 
Natural History will be comprised in about 17 volumes. It was 
the design of the Editor to have distributed the subjects of this 
series among a considerable number of eminent Naturalists, who had 
been prevailed on to undertake them ; hut it was subsequently 
found a matter of almost insuperable difficulty to bring so many 
Individuals into that degree of co-opcration, and that ifliity of design, 
which were deemed essential to the excellence of the performance. 
Tiie execution of the series has therefore been confided to indivi¬ 
duals more limited in number, but not less eminent in scientific 
reputation. By this means, the work has lately advanced so fast 
towards its completion that its publication will be speedily com¬ 
menced, and will he continued at short and regular intervals. 

The plan of the work, and the style of its execution, will be in 
strict accordance with the pi inciplcs laid down in the original pro¬ 
spectus of the Cyclopaedia. The object of the Editor and his asso¬ 
ciates will lie, as there staftd, “to present the science in a form 
which shall he universally intelligible; to render it attractive to the 
general reader, yet at tlu* same time uf inculcate sound principles; 
and by transfusing through the whole work a philosophic spirit, not 
only to*stimulatc the diffusion of knowledge, but to raise the tone 
of tl^' public mind, and to avPakcn a taste for the contemplation of 
the works of mfture.” 

The scries will consist of Zoology, Botany, Mineralogy, and 
Geology. X 

To Zoology will be devoted about fourteen volumes; this part 
of the work has been prepared by Mr. ifwainson, with the excep¬ 
tion of the volume on Man, which has been written by Dr. 
Roget. In order to render the treatises equally attractive to the 
gcnenl reader, and to the philosophical Zoologist, it is proposed to 
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devote one half of each treatise to a'gcncral survey of the subject to 
which it is specify appropriated. In this, the leading natural divi¬ 
sions will be pointed out; the most remarkable facts connec ted with 
their economy, uses, and geographical distribution, will be stated; and 
those analogies distinctly noted, by which they are represented in 
other divisions of nature. The other Yialf, will contain a systematic 
classification, in which the larger groups and in most •instances all 
the genera, wiy be arranged according to the natural system. Where 
any noiy facts arc given, upon which important or general infer¬ 
ences are fouihlcd, the reader will be referred to the authorities 
on which they depend. ^ 

A volumrwill be devoted to Botany; one to Mineralogy, which 
is in preparation by Mr. Levi; and another to Geology, which lias 
been undertaken by the RiW. W. D. Conyliearc. 

The whole series will be copiously illustrated and embellished by 
wockI cuts engraved by BraiistoA, from original drawings, prepared 
ly the authors themselves and by Mr. Thomas Landseer, such draw¬ 
ings being almost invariably made from nature. 

The following is a general outline of the distribution of the work 
in volumes. 

Zoology. —14*Vols. Vol. 1. Preliminary Essay. 

II. Principles of Classification. The 
Natural System. Geography of 
Animals. 

III. Conchology. W " • Swainson, 

IV. Quadrupeds. Esq. 1.11.8. &c. 

V. Birds. 

VI. ) 

VII. \ ^°l ,ular Introduction to bisects. 

VIII. Reptiles, Fish, Polypes, &c. 

. C Mr. Swain.son, and 

I A. Systematic arrangement of Insects, i J. O. Westwood, 

x ( Esq. F.L.S, &c. 

XI. J Habits and Instincts of .animals. / • 1 

XII. Menageries. V W. Swainson, Esq. 

XIII. Taxidermy, Bibliography, &c. &c. j 

XIV. ^an. % I\ JVf/ltoget, M.D., F.R.S. &c. 

Botany --1 Volum^. 

,Mi»tehai.ocv — 1 Volume. By Armand Lew, F.G.S. Ac. 
Geology.- 1 Volume. By R ev . W. D. Conybcnre, F.R.S.&c. 
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T*fE FOLLOWING 

IE LE GIANT fiMMWhLp 

- HAVK JI.ST BREN PUBLISHED DY 

LONGMAN, REES, ORMH, BROWN, GREEN, AND LONGMAN. 

• ___ • 

Handsomely bound, price One Guinea ; large paper, 
willi India Proofs l. 10*. » 

HEATH’S PICTURESQUE ANNUAL for 1834. 

With beautiful^ fmi-hcd Plates,executed by ihe First Engravers, under the 
exclusive directionot Mk CiiYhi.k* Heath; from Drawings by 

CLARKSON STANFIELD, E#q. # 

Accuinpamcil by Tkavli.iinu Sketches on the Sea-coast.Guf France, by 

LKLfCH RICHIE. Esq. • 

Pi oofs of the Plates. 9f. 2 * ; India Proof*, w itli Letters, 3 1. 3a.; 


India Piools, before* letters, 4/. la. 


In crimson silk, price One Guinea; large paper, with India Pioofs,Sl. 1‘2*. G d. 

THE KEEPS A k» for 1831. 

Em hell lulled with highly fioi-hed Line-Engraving', executed mnlcr (be 
Mipriintciidvlircot Mk.Cuakll* IIeaih. 

Euitkd hy F. MANSF.LL REYNOLDS. 

Proofs of the Plates *2/. 2/.; India Pioofs, with Letters, 3/. 3*.; 

India Pioof», bctiac letter-, 4f. 4a 


Round in morocco, price 1 * 2 *. , 

TMK LITERARY SOUVENIR for*I834. 

Euitkdby ALARIC A. WATTS. 

With highly finished Engravings by ciniueiit Artist*. 

Large Papei, with Proof- on India Paper, *24a. India Proofs ol the Plates 
with Letters 30a. , India Pi oof.-, before Leticia, 3/. 3 a. 

Elegantly bound, price 8#. 

NEW YEAR’S GIFT *& JUVENILE SOUVENIR 

FOR 1834.» 

Edited by Mrs. ALARIC A. WATTS. 

11 Astra ted with a variety of lngh)y-titii»lied Lioc-Eiigi livings. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 117, is juht published. 

Contents:—1. National Education in Etudaml and France.— *2. Overton** 
Poetical Portraiture ot the Chinch.—3. Present Slate *f Man lifetimes. Trade, 
and Shipping.—4. Life of Mr. Uowoc, by his Sc#i.—. r ». Lady Morgan's I)r.i- 
inatic. Scenes from Real Life; Illustrations of the State or Ireland.—0. Finan¬ 
cial Measures of the Government.—7. I'rqNliartlnd Slade on Turkey ; State 
and Relations of that Empire.—ft. Baron d'Haunwz’s View of Gicat Biit.iin. 
--9. Sir John HerscboPa Astronomy.—10. Fiiaf Session of the Reformed 
Parliament.—II. Walpole's Lelteis to Sir Horace Maun. 

London: Longman and Co. Edinburgh: A. and C. Black. 
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THE PATENT LEAF-HpLDER. 

The principle issuing useful information at &\c lowest possible price 

at short intervals, lias led to a consideration of the best method of preserving in 
a regular order the separate copies of the Tract 4 * so published. A common 
Portfolio will, undoubtedly, scenic the numbers ot such worlfc* as the u Peim> 
Magazine” from injury; but the proper offler is liable to be deiauged, and 
they cannot in this form be read together as in a book. An ingenious imchanic 
has invented a lilfic instrument ft be attached to llie back ol a Poitfolio, by 
which as few as two or tflrce, or as man> forty or fitly sheets may be held 
tightly together as if they were bound, the volume thus secmxd opening with 
as much ease as a tewed book. The compression can be immediately with¬ 
drawn, and a number or umnbers added or subtracted without the slightest 
difficulty. Th£ principl is, of couise, equally applicable to music, punts, ‘and 
lnannscf : pts. A patent has been taken out lor this invention ; and the Port¬ 
folios, with leather backs and cloth sides, may now be had of the following 
sizes, and at theHiflixed retail prices n - ( 

iron Holder. Braga Holder. 

Dem^Octa vo, for the Mirror, and similar t. d. a. d. 

Pumications, Pamphlets, Ac. 3 6 - 

Post Quarto, for Letters. . 4 0 

Pot Poi.io, for Pcnn^ Magazine and Cy¬ 
clopaedia, Saturday Ma(MZtne v &c. ... 4 0 - 

Foolscap Folio, for Pnrliamenury Pa¬ 
pers, Invoices, Ac./.. 5 (1 —— 

Frown Folio, for Music.. 7 0 

JJoudlk Foolscap, tor the Afapa of the 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Know¬ 
ledge, Prints, Ac. BO 9 0 

Ixmdon: Charles Knic.ht, 22, l.udgate Street, and 13, Pall Mall Fast. 


STIFF BEARDS AND THIN SKINS! 

Gentlemen troubled with the above, will do well to try MECHI’S 
MAGIC RAZOR STROP and PASTE, which they can have procured in 
any part of the kingdom, by giving the order to their stationer, perfumer, or 
druggist, at the same price as if purchased at Meclu's warehouse, because a 
liberal profit is allowed by linn to the retail shopkeeper. Those at 5 a , 0 *. 6d. t 
8». 0d., and 12». are strongly recommended, being vrr y large. The cxtiaoidi- 
nory properties of this Stiop and Pa«te, and its extended sale, having called 
into action a host of jtineiant impostors desirous of foisting on the public, a 
spurious article of their own, some unefer pretence of having worked tor 
Mechl, and others going so tar (’ns almost amusing !)to say they have supplied 
Mechi with his recipe, Ac. Ac^ The public arc cautioned to notice the n.unc, 
(the only one in this country) and purchase of respectable Shops, and they 
will thus avoid pain and inconvenience. Shop and Warehouse, 4, Leadenhall 
Street (four doors from Cornhill), London ; Manufactory, 12, Caml.idge Road, 
Mile End. A splendid assortment of razoM, penknives, table cutlery, scissors, 
dressing cases, work boxes, writing desks, tea caddies, billiard and * agaletle 
tables, draft and chess men, backgammon boards, brushed, combs, perfumery, 
and every article for the work and dressing tabic. 


MII^ERAL SudtEDANEUM FOR FILLING DECAYED 
TEETH and INCORRODIBLE ARTFICIAL TEETH.—Mons. MALLAN 
and SONS, Surgcon-Deotuts, No. 32, Grca Rnssell-street, Rloomnbury, con¬ 
tinue to restore Decayed Teeth with their celebrated MINERAL Sl'CCE- 
DANEUM, applied without heat or pressure; they also fasten loose Teeth, 
whether arising from age or from the use of calomel. Artificial and Natural 
Teeth fixed, from one to a complete set, without wiies or other ligatures, 
warranted for mastication and articulation. Charges as in Paris. 
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Published every Saturday Morning, printed on a large Sheet of 10 Quarto 
Pages, containing closely printed Columns, and comprising a 

TREAT VARIETY OF NtiVFI. A ?^D INTERESTING MATTER, 



Pursuing its original couisc, with unaltered jnd unalterable, purposes, while 
the modem periodical press has teemed with such a rguliiiudc of pnhlicafions 
in every shape, hum the Six-sliillingtdonihly to the Penny Weekly, the Lite- 
kARY (• Aaf.TTK ifci* only been anxious, oy redoubled activity and the employ¬ 
ment ol’ such sii|>enor talent ;ih it couftl add to it* foimer arrangements, still 
more decidedly to meut the high and ftattenng distinction wluch^tas rewarded 
iM rxeitions and rordmm-d its widely extended influent^. In 1832, 

Nearly a 'Jhousand Volumes were impartially IfcviRwifn 

in its pages, and nothing of inter*si to Science, the Aims, aNi> the Lite¬ 
rature oh the time, passe"without an eaily and significant record in its 
Mpully succeeding Nmnhers. I 

Endeavouring to reconiitieorl the useful by a fair proportion of tut* arousing, 
iminy 

OniuiNAt. Papers, of a lively # charactcr; 

Poetry, bv pojmlar authors; 

Criticisms on Music audllit Drama ; 
and olliei Mikui.i.iMIS vaiic«*ihe contents each week; 

and'the ntniost ddicenrc w,is given to the complete r*gi«tty of every Novelty, 
so that the Yeai** Volume should «liable the leader to ari|iilir a perteet know¬ 
ledge ot .ill lh.il the yi’Ji hail pi nd need worthy ol the uttculion ol the scholar 
01 \\ ell-ildoi mod nicnibci <*l society. 

1’he present year i« only distinguished by tmihei exertions to merit the con¬ 
tinued confidence and approbation ot the public. An ample Account of the 
Bkiti-h Associat ion at Camfikiuok was lontamed hi five numbers; — 
1.andCi’s Expedition, and other similar proceedings, have been authentically 
descidied;—some very curious matters connected uiih our past ^literature have 
been brought to light,—Biographical Sketches, and Sketches of Society', have 
been more numerous: — and it is Imped that every Department ol Ibe Journal 
ha* been improved. 

There is aUo a Stamped Edition % for circulation by Post: the Continent, 
America, and all the Culoiiic#, aie icunlailv supplied with it; the information 
i*i there ton; quickly spread, and the influence ot the Gazette is felt over every 
quarter ol llie cm lit. 

London : W. A. Scripts, 7, Wellington street. Strand. 


On the 1st November, Vol. III. of the 

NATURALIST’S LIBRARY, 32 Plates Coloured, and Wood 
Outs, foolscap 8vo. extra morocco cloth, price being Vol. 2i of the Orni¬ 
thology, and containing the completion ot the Natural History of HUMMING 
BIRDS, wiHi Memoir and Portrait ot Pennant. 

By® ir WILLIAM JARDlgE, Bart. F.R.S.E. &c. &c. &c. 

♦ Lately published, Vol. I. of 

OKNITHOLOGYVOii the NATURAL HISTORY OF HUMMING 
BIRDS. 36 Plates, coloored. 

Also, Vol. I. of 

MAMMALIA.—On the NATURAL HISTORY of MONKKYg. 3» Plate., 
Coloured. % 

%• The two volumes of Humming Birds, elegantly done up in one, in rich 
Bilk binding, and gilt leaves, art ii preparation fora 

A CHRISTMAS PRESENT, 

Containing 66 Plalcs Coloured, together with Portraits, and Memoirs of 

Linnscus and Peunant. Price Ms. 

Edinburgh: W. H. Lizart; Stirling St Kenney. London: Longman & Co. 

Dublin : Win. Carry, Jun. and Co. 
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r 2, Catherine\ Street, Strand, London . 

. TllF, ATHENyEKM, 

London Journal of Literatuic, Science, and the Fine Arts, (published every 

c Saturday,) Price Fouiifencf., 

Contains (in Sixteen targe Quarto PagenJ llEViKWh of all important Works, 
both Eugli»n and Foreign— Reports ( aumc exclusively and by authority ) of, 
all flint is interesting in the Proceedings of the LEAiiNro and Scientific, 
Societies—A uTHENTfj Accounts ol *11 Scientihc Voyagas anil KAPF-j 

DITIONS— Pl'iCRA PH IC4 f. NOTICES Ol DISTINGUISHED Ml£N —ORIGINAL 

I*ai* Kits mid 1*o«ms— Notices of Works ol Art, Exhibitions'New Fruits, New 
Music, the Opera, Theatres, &c.; with Ttlisccllauea, including all that is likely 
to intcicst the inlormq I and the intelligent. 

JJcTRAfcr FROM THE ADDRESS OF THE PROPRIETORS. 

It has been the fashion of ihos^ who vein A. I neither undertake the labour 
nor hazard the cost of making the reader acquainted with the progu-SMve 
development of the universal mind, to pi-rMi.idy themselves that Englishmen 
were like the snail in the Hindu proverb, which, seeing nothing beyond its 
shell, believed it to be the t*|fkt palace in the world—we have ever thought 
and acted differently. The litciary woild, in onr opinion, is a« eager for ail 
interchange of knowledge, an ^*nr trJT.Iers for an utfcrihangc of mainitaciuies ; 
and it is our ambitious hope that ultimately the Atlicnmmi will become the 
literary mart where all nations mast otter tubuti of their wisdom—therefore 
it was, that, in the late dearth of sound English literature, we availed oni«elvcs 
of the opportunity to make the reader acquainted with what onr Continental 
neighbours were thinking and doing. One tireiimManre, however, weighed 
against us; there was, unfortunately, no point Horn which we could start—all 1 
was imknowjj. The review of a foreign work, however coin pi ehe naive it 
might be, was but an isolated thing, and not i part of a whole : the English 
public knew little ielating to the author or the work ; still Itw ol the author 
or Ins work, in iclatmn to the general liteiatnreot Iiir countiy. We have long 
considered h«rv bc*t to obviate this difficult) ; and onr plans arc now sufficiently 
matured to justify us in announcing them : we have made arrangements lor 
giving, in extra sheets of the Athenaonii, successive «enr* of papers, on the 

Literature of the nineteenth century Each ser.es will 

appear consecutively : the first, on German Literature, which will Ik- continued 
every fortnight until complete ,—then French, Italian, Spanish, and American, 
all in prepamtion, will follow. To each series the name ot the writer will be 
pit-fixed; and it will then appear that no cost has been spared to secure the 
services of the most distinguished men in Euiope. It is intended that eaeli 
series shall be lull and comprehensive—in proof, the articles on German 
Literature will equal in extent an octavo volume, France but little less;! 
Spain, lialv, America,each perhaps equal to hall a volume; the Northern and, 
Eastern Nations according to tin ir relative importance. The papers ouj 
German Literature aie to be dvlivered to us in November; the translation may; 
therefore be completed hcfoie Christinas; but the scheme is so extensive, and, 
regularity ji dependent on so many separate individuals, as to malt c us cautious! 
of specific promise, beyond the general yjtention. In the meantime, that our 
own Literature might have due honour, a senes on the Literature oW,England 
.hiring the Nineteenth Century ; or better, perhaps, A BIOGRAPHICAL and 
CRITICAL HISTORY of the LITERATURE of the LAST FIFTY YEARS, 
by Mr. Allan Cunning ham, will take precedence, commencing on Saturday, 
the ‘20th of October. And now, whether we have wisely calculated on the wants 
and wutjies of % thc English literal public, lime only can determine. The pro¬ 
posed series, \vith translations, printing, and paper, cannot cost us less than two, 
and will probably exceed three, thousand pounds: but not one farthing to the 
subscribers—the whole being a gratuitous addition to the present paper. 

The Athkra!UM may be ordered of all Booksellers. Wholesale Agents;— 
For Scotland, Bell and Bradtute, Edinburgh ; for Ireland, Wakemao, Dublin; 
for America, O. Rich, Red Lion Square, London ; aud Peabody and Co., New 
York. Agent for tlur Continent, M. Baudry, Libraine Kuropeenne, Rue du 
Coq, No. 9, Paris. I 


MftnnitiK A C«., Printers, bondon-House Yard, Si. PnuJ's. 
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CHAPTER \ll. 

FROM THE DEPOSITION OF RICHARD II. TO THE 

DEATIT OF HENRY V. 

Henry IV. was involved in so many troubles at home 
that he could not attend, for some years after his%isurp- 
ation, to the pending matters of dispute with Prussia. 
Meantime the subjects of both countries carried on a pi¬ 
ratical warfare, in which the English seem to have been 
the most successful, but also to have shown themselves 
the most barbarous. But the Hanse towns gradually 
became involved in the dispute, and the balance wag then 
as much against the English, because theVitalians were 
employed in their service, and also because the influ¬ 
ence of their powerful and well-organised confederacy 
was exercised, wherever it yctendec^ to exclude English 
goodsf or to prevent their sale. Too many of the 
Hanse merchants had covertly engaged * in piracy, since 

• The English ambassadors affirm, that •* the doers end authors of the 
damage*, injuries, and robberies,'* of which they complained, were*; 4 hired 
thprwitito at the expense# and charges of tho common societies*' of the 
Hanse cities (WUmer and Rostok seem more especially intended): “ and 
that the inhabitants of every household in the foreseid cities, each man, 
aocerdtag to his ability, wittingly and purposely set Awth one, two, or more 
men for the very tame expedition wherein aU and singular the fctesaid 
tre^assot were committed."—Hakluyt, l 170, 
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the encouragement to it yas first so rashly held out by 
Mecklenburg. Tbe better part of them, however, were 
desirous trailing in peace; and the governments both 
of England and Prussia, each 'suffering in the diminu¬ 
tion of their customs,assailed by the complaints of their 
subjects, and hhving, by reason of their distance from 
each other, and remote relations, no feelings of mutual 
hostility, were sincerely desirouB of accommodating all 

a.k. differences. Accordingly, in the fifth year of Henry’s 

1403. reign, ambassadors from the master-general Conrad von 
Jungingen came to England. 'Riey arrived in July ; 
and file intercourse between the two countries was then 
re-opened till the faster following, after which it was 
again to be closed, unless, in the mean time, an agree¬ 
ment should have teen concluded. Letters were sent 
by a merchant of Lynn, notifying this to the grand mas¬ 
ter : the injury which both parties had sustained was 
charged in these letters upon “ pirates roving up and 
down |he seaand Henry particularly requested a more 
free passage for his subjects to parts of Sconia, “ for the 
providing of herrings and of other fish there.” 

1404. The amicable purport of the king’s letter waB fully 
acknowledged, and answered in a correspondent spirit. 
But the grand master objected to open his ports before 
all matters were finally settled. “To this,” he said, “ we 
answer (under correction of your majesty's more de¬ 
liberate counsel), that it is far more expedient for both 
parts to have this prohibitityi continued than released, 
until such time as satisfaction be performed on both 
sides unto the parties endamaged, not in words only, but 
actually and really in deeds, or by some course of law, 
or friendly composition, ijor there is no equal or in¬ 
different kind of consort ot trade between the impover¬ 
ished party and him that is enriched, between the 
party which hath obtained justice and him that hath 
obtairfed non«5 and between the offender and the party 
offended ; because they are not moved with like affec¬ 
tions ; for the remembrance of injuries easily stirreth 
Bp inconsiderate motions of anger. Also such a kind 
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of temperature o*r permixtiog, as it were, by way of 
contrariety, breedeth more bitterness than sweetness, 
more hate than love; whereupon more grie^pus com¬ 
plaints, as well unto yo»r highness as unto ourselves, 
might be occasioned. The Lor<^ knoweth that, even 
now, we are too much wearied and dis^hieted with the 
importunate and instant complaints of our subjects; in¬ 
somuch that we cannot, at this present, by aqy con. 
venient means, release the said prohibition, before we lie 
sufficiently informed by your majesty’s ambassadors of 
the satisfaction of oumendamaged subjects." With re¬ 
gard to the fishery on the coast of Sconia, he %aid, 
that, “ full sore against his will,” he had been compelled 
to send a force against the queen of Denmark and her 
people, but that a truce was bow concluded, and that 
force had returned home. “ far be it from me," he 
added, “that our subjects, being occupied in wars, 
should in any sort willingly molest any strangers of 
other lands or nations soever, not being our prqfessed 
enemies ; for this should be to oppress the innocent in¬ 
stead of the guilty, to condemn the just for the unjust, 
than which nothing can be more cruel, nor a revenge of 
greater impiety." Well had it been for humanity if 
the Teutonic order had always acted with the same 
equity and moderation towards its neighbours as towards 
distant England 1 

Upon the receipt of these letters, the king, from his 
court of parliament, then held at Coventry, sent as am¬ 
bassadors to Prussia a knight, a clerk, and a citizen of 
London, who, it is honestly admittdfi, went out “ very 
slightly informed." They went, however, with the a.d. 
sincere intention of consenting to whatever should appear 
just; *and the Brusaian portB were presently opened after 
their arrival. One of the worst cases on the part of the 
English had occurred about the time that the grand mas¬ 
ter’s letters were written: three Livonian dhips had- beA 
“ robbed and rifled,” and above 250 of the persons on 
board, “of whom some were noble an3 other honour-. 

*ble personages, and the rest common merchants and 

b 2 
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mariners, were yery baibarously drowned." It was 
readily promised that such goods as could be recovered 
should b» restored, and full restitution madp ; and that 
the king would, “ of his great piety, vouchsafe effect¬ 
ually some convenient and wholesome remedy for the 
souls of such 'persons as letd thus been murdered." 
Punishment was not required, and seems not to have 
been intended^ though the offenders were known *, far¬ 
ther tlyn that they should be made amenable for the 
satisfaction that was due. Ambassadors on both parts 
met at Dordrecht, and a burgomfster from each of the 
Hanfe cities of Hamburg, Bremeji, Stralsund, Lubec, 
Gripeswold, Camjjen, Rostok, and Wismcr ; and it was 
not till the close of their conference that it appeared these 
burgomasters had “Tio^authority of negotiating, or con¬ 
cluding aught at all; ” they engaged, liowever, that pro¬ 
curators from their respective cities should be Bent to 
England, with sufficient instructions and powers. The 
complaints on all sides were then investigated, and 
fairly, as it seems, adjusted. The largest demand was 
that of the Livonians; and it was agreed that the goods 
of which they had been plundered should be prized, and 
approved, not by any English, Prussian, or Livonian 
merchants, but by “ some other indifferent merchants of 
good credit, valuing them at the true rate of merchants, 
to which such like merchandise would have amounted, 
if, at the time when they were taken, they had been 

r 

• Orest part of the poods were known to be in the town of Newcastle. 
41 One Benteld alto hatrf-the beat nf the said ships in his possession. Also 
it is reported* and thought to be true* that certain farriers of London* 
which will be detected in the end* have had a great part of the said goods* 
namely, of the furs.” Good part of the cargo consisted in wA and furs, 
being articles which 11 redounded to«the use and commodity of the king." 
The Livonian merchants valued the ships and goods ayf8037 12s. V- which 
upon investigation the ambassadors reduced to jTWml3r. lOfd. 

The demands made by the Hansc towns did not bear investigation so 
well Hamburg claimed yil7 nobles and ‘JO pence, which sum was cut down 
to 416 nobles and 5s. The claims of the other towns were reduced hi saueh 
tHe same uroportlfin, allowing them still the right of establishing them, if 
they could; but It Is evident that throughout these transactions the Prus¬ 
sians acted with probity, and that on the part of the Hansc towns there was 
first piracy, and then*»raud The final settlement wiih them Is not stated; 
but the Prussians and Livonians bad to veceftra from England the two sums 
ef^^J^and nobles aod 6*f. * awl to pay the two sums of 766 
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sent to be sold at Bruges.” As one means of checking 
piracy, it was promised, on the part of England, that in 
any English port or place, goods, of which ihere was 
either information or pibb&ble suspicion that they had 
been piratically obtained, should A>e seized by the go¬ 
vernor or keepers, and k^t in safe custody, “ favour¬ 
ably to be restored to th^ owners when lawfully de¬ 
manded ; which duty, if they omittec^ or denied to 
perform, the said persons in authority shoul^ them¬ 
selves make amends to the igjured party.” The same 
system was to be (^served in Prussia; and either 
country, in case of ijs non-observance on the othef part, 
might make reprisals upon the goods of the foreign 
merchant. The final conferences were held at the Hague, a.h, 
when the ambassadors were injtrffcted to "ponder by HO?, 
the equal weight of diligent examination, and in the • 
balance of justice discuss and define all and singular 
the grievances and damages inflicted on both parts." 
Henry !V. ratified the agreement thus made for- 1408. 
asrauch,” his letters said to the grand master, “ as it 
hath been always our desire, and is as yet our intention, 
that the league of amity and the integrity of love, which 
hath of old time been observed between our and your 
subjects, may, in times to come, perpetually remain in¬ 
violable ; and that your and our people may hereafter, 
not only for the good of our common weal, but also for 
the commodity and peace of both parts, according to 
their wonted manner, assemble themselves and enjoy 
the faithful and mutual conversation one of another/’ 

The payment was to be made wilJiin three years, in 
three e%ual portions, the balance, as regarded Prussia, 
being against England in the proportion of about 
six to one. The king protested that “ these enquiries, 
in very deed, proceeded out of his consent; and as 
touching the request,” he Bald, " of your ambassadors, 
and of the Livonians, whereby we .were required* to 
procure some wholesome remedy for t^e souls of certain 
drowned persona, ae conscience and religion aeemeth to 

b 3 
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challenge, (in regard of Whom we are moved with com¬ 
passion, and do, for their sakes, heartily condole their 
mishaps, ^ yon are, our entire friend, of a#certainty to 
understand, that after we shaft be by your letters ad¬ 
vertised df the jiumbfr, state, and condition of the said 
parties drowned, we will cause suffrages of prayers, and 
divers other wholesome remedies, profitable for the souls 
of the Heceaa^l, and acceptable to God and men, re¬ 
ligiously to be ordained and provided ; upon condition, 
that for*the souls of our drowned countrymen there be 
the l^ce remedy provided by you.* The Almighty grant 
unto yourself, and unto your wholu order, that you may 
prosperously triumph over the enemies of Christ his 
cross!"* , 

a. t>. The dispute with*thr Hanse towns was not so soon 
l < 100 . a( y us ted, nor by such amicable means. They had com¬ 
mitted great outrages upon the English ships and resi¬ 
dents at Bergen in Norway, in consequence of which 
certailt of their merchants, residing at Boston, were ar¬ 
rested by the king’s orders, and compelled to give secu¬ 
rity fo* reparation. This only irritated the towns, who 
were insolent in their strength, and seem to have pre¬ 
sumed upon the disturbed state of England. About the 
time that the negotiations with Prussia were concluded to 
the satisfaction of both parties, some fishers from Norfolk, 
pursuing their calling off the coast of Norway, ran into 
a port, which, in the English statement, is called Wynd- 
ford, for shelter, being in fear of the king’s enemies, 
* who were then at ^a in great force. Instead of finding 
there the safety which they expected, they were attacked 
by land and sea by the Hanse-men from Bergen, and 
about 100 of them were seized by these ruffians, tied 
hand and foot, and thrown into the sea. r The Manse- 
men set England at defiance, and said, that as to the 
security whic^ had been given they cared nothing, for, 
if it were paid, £he whole amount upon their society 
would not be sixpence a head. They seem, however, to 


• * Hakluyt, L 154-177. * Rymer (iccond odlt), mil 112. 003. 334. 395. 
466, 4G7. 601. . 
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have been brought to terms yhen their shops and other 
property at Boston were sequestered.* 

No difficulty had been found in satisfying Jhe people 
of Ostergo and Westergo, in Friseland, against whom 
the same kind of private and pirjtical hostilities f had 
been carried on, as with *e states on tlfe Baltic. They 
particularly requested tha^ the captain of Calais might 
no longer send armed vessels to sail from t\pt port 
against them, in aid of the count of flolland or fcis 
allies ; and they complained that he openly entertained 
in his pay those pirdtes, public enemies of God and of 
all good merchants, who were known by the ndhie of 
Likedelers. J ^ 

These affairs, which during their continuance must 
have seriously interrupted the commerce of the country, 
would have been much sooner terminated, had they not 
occurred in what the chronicler of our civil wars truly 
calls u the unquiet time of king Henry IV/’ His usurp¬ 
ation excited in the French court a strong fegling of 
abhorrence at “ the injury done to an anointed king, 
to a crowned prince, and to the head of a realm."$ 1400 . 
The frontiers of Picardy and of the BoulognSis were 
immediately provided, and the navigation of the Somme 
closed, no exports for England being permitted to pass 
Abbeville, nor any imports from that country admitted. 

This alone, without any actual hostilities, reduced the 
marches of Calais and Guisnes to a state of ruin.|| The 
count of St. Pol, who hat^ married Richard’s half sister, 
urged the king of France to declare war, and he him¬ 
self sent letters of defiance to Hen^,—considering, he 
said, affinity in which he stood, and the love and 
esteem which he bore tg king Richard, and the re¬ 
proach it would be to him and his descendants, and the 
indignation of God which they should have cause to 


* Rrraer. viil. 722. 736.! 

t Though these piracies were carried on from English ports,/oreifliera 
teem u> have been engaged in them. Two of tha captains, of whom the 
Hanse towns complain, are called by the itrango names of Marcus Mexto 
de Vowyck, and Wllkok de Mcer de Trlrouwe. - Rywer, vill. 269. 
t Hyraer, viu. 193. Tbo peace was again renewed with these ‘'most 
, ancient confederates," after some like interruption, in 147R—Rvtner, 12.51. 
* * Holinahed, lli. i 5. ICFroiasart, 14. c. lli 
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apprehend, if he did not attempt to take vengeance for 
his death; 41 wherefore,” ie continued, €t I make known 
to you by these presents, that 1 will annoy you by every 
possible means in my power* personally, and by my 
friends, relations, and subjects, and will do you all the 
hurt I can by set. and 15y land.* * So sensible was Henry 
of his danger at this time, that he called upon the pri¬ 
mate to make €€ all abbots, priors, religioners, and other 
ecclesiastical persons whatsoever, take arms, and array 
themselves in thousands, hundreds, and twenties, seeing 
that the whole clergy weft; bound, equally with other 
faithird subjects, to put their helping hands to the de¬ 
fence of the holy church ami of the* kingdom ; and that 
the enemy, with & great fleet of ships, and a mighty 
multitude of armed ipen, Collected upon the sea, threat¬ 
ened to destroy the kiTig, and his kingdom, and his 
people, and to subvert the English church." t 

Meantime an army was assembled in Picardy, which 
should have landed in England, to have supported those 
lords who endeavoured to restore tin* deposed king; but 
when their defeat was known, and the murder of that 
uuforttfUate prince, this force was disbanded.Charles 
was desirous of having his daughter, the young queen, 
restored, who was yet a child, and whom there was 
some intention of detaining as a hostage for that part 
of king Jean's ransom which had not been paid. § 
Henry, on the other hand, well knowing that many of 
those great barons who had proved unfaithful sub¬ 
jects to liis predecessor were not likely to be more 
faithful to him, Mad that they already repented of 
their imprudence, if not of their treason, wished by all 
means to avoid a rupture with France, and woultf gladly 
have obtained the young queen in marriage fov his 
eldest son, as one who €t in blood and age was in all 
things to her equal." This proposal, which a sense of 
feeling* and honour might have withheld the French 

from entertaining? was waved by them, on the plea that 

# 

• Mowtrelet Johnea's translation, vol. L c. 10. 

f Rymer, vui. 12a 138. $ Holmuhcd, Hi. 15. $ F. Daniel, t. 397. 
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their king was not then in a 0 state of mind to be con¬ 
sulted on such a question, an access having seized him of 
that madness from which he never recovered. The 
commissioners by whom •the overture was made then 
treated of peace; and a truce for ^ix-and-twqity years 
was concluded, which wa*, in fact, a fenewal of that 
for thirty years that had been made with Richard. 

The queen was shortly afterwards sent home, with all 
the jewels, ornaments, and plate that slfc had brought 
into England, and a large addition to them givcifher by 
the king ; and she married ere long to the son of 
the duke of Orleans.* a 

This accommodation with the French government did 
not secure Henry against hostilities from the French 
coast. The count of St. Pcfl bore what ail English 
chronicler has called “ a deadly*and malicious hatred M 
towards him : a just and honourable enmity it might 
rather be deemed consid ring the near tie of marriage 
by which he was connected with the deposed and mur¬ 
dered king, if he had manifested it in some worthier 
■vay than by a predatory expedition from Harfleur to 
ve Isle of Wight. The islanders collected Soon in 
oil strength to resist him that he was fain to return 
ith little spoil, and some loss of reputation.t A more a.i>. 
successful descent was made the same year, near Ply- 1403, 
mouth, by the sieur du Chastel, from Bretagne, with a 
great company of Normans and Bretons : they entered 
that town, remained there # some four-and-twenty hours, 
plundered it, set it on fire, and carried off their pillage 
and their prisoners. J This provoked a spirit of re¬ 
stful enterprise. The west countrymen set forth a 
fleet under William Wil^prd; ami the king appears 
o hfve commissioned him, as a likely means for obtain¬ 
ing some relief in his present want of money. Wilford 
took forty lawful prizes, laden with iron, oil, saap, and 
Rochelle wine, to the amount of 1000 tuns, upon tile 
coast of Bretagne; forty more vessels he burnt: landing 
at Pennarch, he laid the country waste for some miles 

• Holioshod, ill 18. , f Ibid 22. J Fabyan, 571. 
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around, and did the s?me on a second descent at St. 
Matthew's, which town* he fired, thus retaliating for 
what h^l been done at Plymouth.* But vengeance was 
promptly taken for this, if*this were the same fleet 
which the admiral* of Bretagne, with the sieur du 
Chastel, the Sieur du Boia, and some 1200 men of 
arms, in thirty ships, encountered off St. Matthew’s, and 
defeajpd, after three hours' action, taking one carrack, 
forty ships, %nd 2000 prisoners, the greater part of 
whom f ,they threw overljpard, those only being spared 
who promised to ransom theiF lives, and appeared 
able* to make good the engagement, t The French, 
that they might r not “ seem slow to such mischiefs/’ 
made, in the winter, another attempt upon the Isle of 
Wight: they disembarked about 1000 men there, and 
had “ got together a great booty of cattle/* when the 
people came upon them in such strength that they 
were driven to their ships, leaving behind them their 
. prey, # and no small number of their comrades. A third 
l attempt was made upon the same place, with more 
fdree, but with no better speed. What is called a great 
navy speared off the island, and sent on shore to de¬ 
mand a specific sum, in the name of king Kichard, urul 
queen Isabel his wife. The islanders replied, that king 
Kichard was dead, and the queen had been sent home 
to her own country; on that score, therefore, there was 
nothing to be demanded from them, and nothing would 
they pay: but if the Frerch desired to fight, they 
might land without opposition, and have six hours 
allowed them to refresh and make themselves ready, 
and at the end of that time they should not fail to have 
battle: when the French h$*rd this stout answer, they 
thpught it best to decline the invitation, and fetum 

without any farther attempt, t 

% 

Speed, (SIR Hplinshed, iii. 27. t t Monstroletc .11 
t Hdlinshed, ill. 27.2K This mint be the expedition which Monitrdet 
speaks of in his 19th chapter. St. Pol commanded, collected about lfiOO men 
at arms, with many at Abbeville, and embarked at Harfleur, hav¬ 

ing there oommendeathemsclvcs to the protection of St Nicholas. While 
they were setting fire to some miserable villages in the Isle of Wight, a 
priest, he says, came and deluded the count with proposing pay a largo 
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The sieur du Chastel did nwt come off so easily from 
another expedition to the west coast, which he made in 
company with the admiral of Bretagne. Ttat com¬ 
mander had taken some good English prizes laden with 
wine in the preceding year, and*that success had en¬ 
couraged him. They sfiled, with thirty ships and 
1200 men at arms, from St. Maloes, and landed near 
Dartmouth ; where, 1>oth by land and by vjater, they met 
with a reception which they had little expected Tlae 
people of the country rounc^ came to the aid of the 
townsmen, and defetfted them “in plain fight:” the 
women, it is said, “by hurling of flints and pebbles, and 
by such other artillery, greatly advanced their husbands’ 
and kinsfolks’ victory." Ar^ English fleet, which ar¬ 
rived in good time, captured man/of the vessels. The 
sieur du Chastel, his two brothers, and some 400 men, 
were slain. Orders were despatched by the king, that 
none of the prisoners should be sent out of the king¬ 
dom without his special license*; and this was followed 
by instructions that Bertram de Guytyn, Jehan Gaudyn, 
and Olivier A rail, who are called knights, Tange de 
ChasteH, Henry de Chastell, and a certain Welsh 
esquire, should be sent to the king, that he might con¬ 
verse with them, and learn from them as much as he 
could concerning the secrets and devices of his ene¬ 
mies. + Accordingly they were conducted to London, 
by the boisterous troop of plain west-countrymen who 
had captured them, and«who now presented them to 
the king, “praying that they might ljap some commodity 
by their captives. It was but reason,” says Speed : 
“ whefefore the king, who took pleasure to talk with 
the Jpsty western men, himself caused their purses to 
be stuffed wfth golden coin, reserving the prisoners 

ransom for the island. St Pol too easily listened ; lor it was a device on 
the part of the priest to amuse him with words, until the Eiigllfeh slwuld 
arrive mid give them battle: And when the coutft discovered tin*, he re¬ 
embarked in haste. 

• The order was repeated some weeks afterward?, and addressed also to 
the baileys of FaJmouth and of Weymouth.— Bvmcr, viii. 362 . 

. t Ryraer t vhi.357,35S. 
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to repay himself with advantage out of their ransoms.” • 
Half the ransom was thfc king’s share, and in this in¬ 
stance hf made a grant of it to the queen, i 

Some of the enemy were captured die same year in 
an unsuccessful decent upon the Dorsetshire, coast, 
near Portland, and a great dispute concerning the pri- * 
soners arose among the capfors. They were, however, 
wise enough to refer it to the sheriff and other persons 
of authority at Weymouth, and die decision was, that, 
for the §ake of peace an<J good-will, a tenth of what¬ 
ever money might be raised, either by selling or ran¬ 
soming the prisoners, should be distributed among those 
who, having been engaged in the fight, had not been 
so fortunate as to secure any prisoners for themselves. 
This award was ccftifijrmed by the king, but with a 
proviso, that it was not to be taken as a precedent in any 
like case thereafter. £ 

In the winter of the same year, great damage was 
done *in Kent$, by the waters overflowing the sea 
banks, during a 6torm, in which Flanders suffered more 
than in any former inundation whereof any remem¬ 
brance had been preserved; a tract of four-and-twenty 
miles in length was lost there with all its cattle and in¬ 
habitants, neither sea-wall, dykes, nor dams being able 
to resist the force of the waves, impelled by a tempes¬ 
tuous north wind. Much of the land about Damma and 
Sluys, which, with so much industry, had been re¬ 
claimed from the 6ea, was ♦hen lost. || The Spanish 
historian of Flanders^ observes, upon this occasion, 
that no like portion* of territory in the world could have 
compared with this in wealth and strength, hyd it not 
been for the frequent losses which it sustained from 
this cause, and for the destruction wbteh the people 
brought upon themselves by their seditions. The Flem¬ 
ings w&re, indeed, the most turbulent as well as the 
• •• • 

• Monatrelet, c. 14. Vabyan, 571. Hotinshed, ill £9. Speed, 618. Cam¬ 
den, £9 • 

•f Rymer, vttL S8S. ' $ Rymer, viil. 356. 

i Holinshed, III. 32. U Oabbema. Nederlandre Watervioaden, 145. 
f Sueyro, il 55. 
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most industrious # of men. Even the dear desire of 
peace with England, which, a^*a mercantile people, they 
had % often expressed, and sometimes acted upon, in 
opposition (b their courts, was counteracted? at this 
time, by some of those restless adventurers who looked 
upon war^or piracy as th^ easiest? way /o wealth, and 
cared not by which denomination the predatory course of 
life that they pursued might properly be called. They 
fiad some pretext for their vocation befors the trdee be¬ 
tween England and France was renewed; the duke df 
Orleans, in whom th^ management of affairs difring the 
king's malady was vested, having refused to let Flarylers, 
as a dependency of France, remain neutral.* Corsairs 
accordingly had been fitted out in all*the Flemish ports: 
they captured many English •vessels which were laden 
with wool, and bound for Zeelaftd ; and, with a ferocity 
that belonged to the national character, they hung such 
of the sailors as were not put to the sword. + The En¬ 
glish revenged this by a destructive descent upon Cad- 
sant, having increased their own force by hiring some 
ships of the Hollanders and Zeelanders. Against these 
latter the Flemish government made war in a .way as 
effectual as it was easy, by seizing all the property 
belonging to Holland and Zeeland subjects in Flanders; 
and this soon led to an agreement there. J 

But the English, as they had more cause for hostility, 
were also better enabled to carry it on. With them it 
was not an affair of individual interests. The king, 
provoked at the insults wflich St. Pol and the Bretons 
had committed upon his coast, a?d at the cruelties 
which the Flemings had committed upon his people, sent 
out a under* his son, the lord Thomas of Lancas¬ 
ter, •afterwards duke of ^Clarence, to revenge these 
injuries, “either by battle or depopulation of the sea 
coasts.” He, coasting along, and landing “ divers 
times, fired ships, burnt towns, and destroyed neogle, 
without favour or mercy.” § Then emtering the Zwijn, 

• 

. , * Sueyro, JL 56. + Speed. 619. HoUnthed, il. 29. 

t Sueyro, 1L 66. \ Hall, Si. 
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he burnt many ‘ships belonging to the Easterlings 
and other merchants in # Sluys harbour, and besieged 
the castle. It was well defended, and the earl of Pem¬ 
broke was killed in an unsuccessful assault.* The En¬ 
glish deposited his body in the church of Ter Muyden, 
which, fOS* that yeasortr they spared when they burnt Heys- 
vliet, and Coudekerke, and lasted the Isle of Cadsant. 
When the duke John thelteld came against them with 
a great force^ Ghent alone having supplied him with 
7^)00 **en, they removed the body for interment in its 
own burial place, and pvt to sea ; less from any ap¬ 
prehension of the duke's strength, than because they 
believed a report that he was about to attack Calais, 
and thought they* might be needed there for its 
defence. Walter Janser\ a seaman in great renown 
among the Flemings, (followed them in his galleon ; 
and, watching his opportunity, cut off a ship which 
had much booty on board, and, among other treasures, 
the frontispiece of the altar from Ter Muydcn : the 
ship be carried into Dunkirk, and this was restored to 
its place. • On their way/the English met with three 
Genoese carracks, one of which, €€ having the wind 
with her/’ endeavoured to run down the lord Thomas’s 
ship ; “ but, by the good foresight of the master that 
*tfled the stern, the violent sway of that huge vessel 
coming so upon them was avoided ; yet the carrack 
struck off the nose of the English 6hip, and bruised her 
on the side. Then began the fight, very cruel, till the 
earl of Kent came to the re#eue /’ and, after a severe 
conflict, the three # Genoese vessels were taken. The 
lord Thomas proceeded to the coast of Normandy, 
where he burnt the Hogue and other places/*to the 
number of six-and-thirty, af*d laid the country yaste 
for some thirty miles. He then carried his prizes into 
Rye, where one of them took fire, and was consumed, 
€< to the loss/' # says the chronicler, Ci and no gain of 
either of the parties.” t 

The duke of Burgundy’s intention to besiege Calais 

% Sucyro, 1L 59. f Holiruhed, lit 36. 
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was disappointed Wy the refusal of the* French govern¬ 
ment to concur in any such m^tsure. His preparations 
were complete, and upon a great scale ; and his resent¬ 
ment at having them thi^s frustrated is said*to have 
been the immediate cause of that deadly hatred against 
the duke of Orleans, whic^ brougflt so«many*miseries 
upon France. Neither were his Flemish subjects dis¬ 
posed to second bis intentidhs against England, or to 
submit to them. Their trade with that*countr^ was 
of too great importance, and the mercantile interest a£ 
that time strong enough to^prevail over the* priva¬ 
teering ; so that, upon complaints being made £rom 
England to the great? trading cities, they had influence 
enough to have the admiral Van Bhnckart banished, 
with two bastards of count Louk de Male, and some other 
persons of distinction, who had*ta£en an active part in 
the predatory warfare.* 

The only serious attempt which was made by France 
in support of those who resisted Henry’s usurpation, 
or revolted against it, was on the side of Wales, ih aid 
of Owen Glendower. Marshal Montmorency and the 
master of the arbalisters were sent with 12,000 men to 
Milford Haven, where they landed safely, though not 
without losing most of their horses on the way, for 
want of fresh water. They came with 120 sail: lord 
Berkeley and Henry Paye, who commanded the fleet of 
the Cinque-ports, burnt fifteen of their ships as they 
lay in the haven, and captured a squadron of fourteen 
on its way to the expedition with ammunition and stores. 
By land the invaders were more fortijnate. They made 
an attempt upon Haverfordwest, where they burnt the 
suburb^and the town, but were repulsed by the earl of 
Arundel, when^they attemjfked to take the castle. They 
wasted the country with fire and sword, took Caermar- 
then, effected a junction at Denbigh with Gleqdower, 
burnt the suburbs of Worcester, and, when thg # king 
came against them in person, with « great force, ne 
could obtain no advantage over the*. Eight days 

• Sueyro, iL 59. 
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the two wrmie* frontetj ether, being ported on high 
ground, with a valley, between them, and “ each 
ready to abide, bat not to give battle." Many slor- 
mbfces occurred, and some * brave and cUstingnished 
persona fell: among them a brother of the marahai 
the bastard of Bourbon# Want of provisions en¬ 
forced the enemy to dislodge. The king followed 
them j but, “ impeded with the desert ground and 
^arren pountr*/ through which he had to pass, over fells 
and cfaggy mountains, from hill to dale,” says the 
chronicler, “from marsh So wood# from naught to worse, 
without victuals or tucoour,” he was constrained to re¬ 
tire and nuke again for W'prcesfer; and the enemy, 
h aras s i n g his retreat, cut off some of hia stores. Find. 
Wig, however, poor, entertainment in Wales, and no 
hope pf eventual aucCefis, the French returned to their 
own country, with some credit, but with no other ad¬ 
vantage, from a painful expedition.* Eight ships, 
from a fleet of eight-and-thirty, conveying reinforce¬ 
ments* to them, had been, captured on the way ; and 
Henry Paye brought home, from the coast of Bretagne, 
120 prizes, laden with iron, salt, oil, and Rochelle 
trine. 

Scotland and England had ever been ill neighbours 
to each other, nor had any approach towards a better 
fooling between them been made since the line of the 
Roman wall was traced out. The exiles and male con¬ 
tents of one country were harboured, at this time, as they 
ever were, in the other. This lei to open, war ; and a 
squadron, under ait Robert Logon, attacked an English 
fleet of fishers off Aberdeen. Some good ghips of 
Lynn happened to come up in time to aid their country¬ 
men, sod Logon himself, “with the residue of his 
company,' was taken. The English then landed upon 
sbme of.the Orkneys, and spoiled them." t Robert HL 
of Scotland, who had lost an excellent and dearly beloved 
wife, who was hflhaelf declining into old age, and sur. 

!a aasfe y. s-*.®* 
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rounded by nobles distinguished for their ferocity and 
factious spirit, even in facti#us and ferocious times, 
wished, by zylvice of the bishop of St. Andrews, Henry 
Wardlaw, to send his only remaining son to France, 
ostensibly for education, but rathe^ in truth, ipr safety. 
There was then a negotiation going orf, as it appears, 
between Henry’s agents ang some of those nobles who 
were the curse of their country, for the deliverance of 
certain great fugitives into the king of Finland's ham], 
— which was to certain death. A kinsman king 
Robert, sir David Fleming, (fiscovered these practices, 
and gave the persons, whose lives were aimed at, tfrnely 
warning, so that they made their way into Wales. 
This sir David was charged to conduct the young prince 
Jarfies to the place of embarkation; and as the prince 
would not have been safe from treason on the main land,sir 
David lodged him in the castle on the Hass Rock, till the 
ship which was to carry him to France should arrive 
frojp Leith, and take him on board. Having left him 
there, sir David was presently afterwards murdered by 
some of the party whose designs against the exiles he 
had frustrated. In consequence of the mon! open 
troubles that ensued, a year’s truce with England is said 
to have been obtained ; and during that time, according 
to writers whom there is no reason to distrust, young 
James embarked from the Hass. Coasting along, the 
ship was detained off Flamborough Head, by some 1 
cruisers belonging to Cley # in Norfolk, and carried into 
an English port * ; and though the child (for James was 
but in his eleventh year) was prtfvided with letters 
from hjp father, requesting the king of England that 

* llall says that Hotspur’s son, £lenry, wap with him, and that “by 
rigour rtl tempest th*y were driven on the roast of Holdcrnoss, tailed Flam- 
borough Head, where the young prince, to refresh himself, t<*ok land, and 
he wrought not so privily but that he was known, and taken, with all his 
compan> M —P. 39 The statement in the text rest*,, however, not only on 
other authorities, but on his own :_ 

“ Upon the wavis weltering to and fro, 

So mfortunatc was we that trcimi day. 

That maugre plainly quctlicr we w old o»no. 

With «trong hand by force achortly to say 
Of Inymyrs taken and led away 
We weren all, and brought in tliair centric.” 

VOL. Ii. 0 
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favour might be shown lym, if by any chance lie should 
land within any of his dominions, reasons of policy 
prevailed over rectitude and honour ; and, ^conformably 
to the advice of the privy council, the prince was 
treated a^a prisoner. But this injustice provided better 
for him than life father’s capful foresight would have 
done*: even confinement, perhaps, at first came in aid 
of a studious and gentle disposition, which was im- 
jyoved by tht best education that the English court 
could supply. Boethius was his consolation in prison, 
and Chaucer his model. 4 He byname a most accom¬ 
plished and amiable prince : he formed an attachment 
which ended in a marriage every way suitable, and pro¬ 
duced his immediate enlargement; and when, after 
twelve years of as nvicli •happiness as could be enjoyed 

• He says himself,— 

M JUisait mot be the Goddia all 

So fair, that glateren hi the firmament; 

And blihkit be thair myghf celestial). 

That have convoy t hale with one assent 
My lute, and to so glad a consequent: 

And thnnkit Ik* Fortiriy'h exil Irv 

And whole that thus bo well has whirkt me.” 

When “ assembled his council to know what should Ik* done with 

this noble infant. Home,” says Hall, “ to whom the continual wars and daily 
battle was both diApleasant and odious affirmed that there could not hap. 
pen a better or a more surer occasion of peace and amity between both the 
realms ; which l>eing so offered, they would in no wise should be rejected, 
but taken, considering that this prince was sent thither in trust of safe¬ 
guard, in hope of refuge, and in request of aid and comfort against Ins evil 
wilier* and malicious enemies* others (whose opinion took place) affirmed 
him to be a prisoner, and so to be ordered, lorasmurh as he was taken, the 
war being open, and that hi» fattier did not only maintain the earl of Nor¬ 
thumberland and other rebels within his country, and give them great 
honours, but also sent a great manlier gf his nobility against the king, at 
the battle of Shrewsbury. Wherefore it was agreed that he should lie de¬ 
tained as a prisoner, lawfully taken and duly apprehended When tidings 
of this definitive sentenec^was showed to his father, he took such an inward 
conceit, and ho sore a pensivenens, that he ended his natural life within a 
few months atter Although the taking of this young prince ras at the 
first tune displeasant to the realm of Scotland, yet surely after, he and all 
his region had great cause to rcjoice,«anri thank God of their lqrtunate 
chance and good luck that ensued. For where before that time the people 
of Scotland were rude, rustical, without any urbanity, having little learn¬ 
ing, and less good manners, and good qualities least of ail, this prince, 
being eighteen year prisoner within this realm, was so instructed and 
taugnt by his schoolmasters and pedagogues, appointed to him by the only 
clemency of the kitffe. that he not only flourished in good learning, and 
fresh literature (as tnotime then served), but also excelled in all points 
of martial feats, musical instruments, poetical arts, and liberal sciences. 
Insomuch, that at hi^etum from captivity he furnished his realm both 
with good learning and civil policy, which before was barbarous, savage, 
rude, and without all good nurture.’—P. 39. 
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in his miserable station, he was murdered by a knot of 
traitorous subjects, he left f (ft himself a more honour, 
able remembrance, as the best poet of his age, than 
royalty can confer, or wealth and fortune purchase.* 

In the hostilities that ensued.# tile vice-admiral of 
England, sir Robert Dnffreville, infested the Scotch 
coast. Some little time before, upon an incursion into 
Scotland, lie had burnt the town of Peebles, and ob¬ 
tained from the people of that country, whf> wete 
not unwilling to profit by tjjpir neighbours V>ss, the 
name of Robin MenrtAnarket, liecause his men measured 
the cloth which thqy took there by the spear or the 
bows-length, and sold it at plunderers price. He now 
entered the Forth with ten ships; and remaining there 
a fortnight, landed every day c^i dhe side or the other, 
and spoiled the country, notwithstanding the duke of 
Albany and earl Douglas had brought together a con¬ 
siderable power to oppose? him. “ He burnt thegalleot 
of Scotland (being a ship of great account) with .many 
other vessels, lying at the srftne time at Blackness, over 
against Leith ; and at his return brought with him 
fourteen good ships, and many other prizes of clothes, 
both woollen and linen, pitch, tar, wood, flour, meal, 
wheat, and rye, which, being sold abroad," says Ilolin. 
shed, “ the markets were well holpen thereby, so that 
his surname of Robin Mend-market seemed very well 
to agree with his qualities." + Umfreville has a 
much better claim to ren#embrance; and it would be 
wronging his memory to omit it here. He and his 
nephew, Gilbert earl of Kyme, ana their kinsman, sir 
John (k-ay, were sent with an English force to assist 
the duke of Burgundy against the Orleanists: they had 
taken a great rflany prisoners, and the duke commanded 
them to put them all to the sword.J But the English 
leaders made answer, that they were n^t sent # thither 

• Chalmers*# Life of James I. Poetic Remainsa>f the Scottish Kings 
Fordun, lil». xv c. 1& Holinshed. iii 40. Speed, 620. 
t Holinshed, iii. 50. Harriyn?, 366. 9 

t It appears that sir Manserd de Bos had been put to death, and divers 
others, which the Burgogncans bought of the Englishmen that had taken 
them prisoners.— Holinshed, ill 61. 

o 2 
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to act as butchers ; they would neither kill their prisoners 
nor offer them in the market for sale, but put them 
to their c fair ransom, according to the la^s of arms ; 
and they drew themselves ujf in array with their pri¬ 
soners, U defend, angi, if need were, to die with them, 
as honour required. This extermination had its effect, 
and the duke wa9 politic qnough to applaud them for 
the spirit thej had displayed. • 
a.d. • At this tinie the French applied to the king of Cas- 
1405. tille, Iiynrique 111., for yaval aid. The Seville fleet of 
galleys, which would otherwise hfcve been sent, was too 
far Aslant: the king, therefore, qrdered forty ships to 
be made ready wijh all speed, and three galleys in San- 
tandes, appointing Martin lluiz de Abendafio to the 
command of the fortnef, and Pero Nino to that of the 
latter. The two commanders were en ; oined to wait for 
each other, and to keep company; although it was 
well known that ships and galleys could seldom act 
together, because it suited the galleys every night to 
seek the shore, and the ships to keep the sea. Pero 
Nino, afterwards Conde de Buelna, was a man of high 
birth, and had previously distinguished himself by 
his services in the Mediterranean. The king, who was 
then rejoicing over the birth of a son and heir, and 
whose heart was opened by festivity, provided this 
squadron most liberally: it was manned with the 
ablest men who could be found, either as soldiers or 
sailors; and money was now forgotten, though by the 
treaty between the two powers France was to take upon 
'itself the charges of such a force while employed in its 
aid. So little concert was there between the tro com¬ 
manders, notwithstanding tfeir instructions, that while 
the ships were at Santona, the galleys Set out in'quest 
of them from Santander, looked for them every where 
but in the right place, and having got to Passages with¬ 
out ffuding tfieip, made at once for Rochelle. Pero 
Nino presumed ^>n his influence, his abilities, and his 
good fortune; and probably he was better pleased to act 
independently with a small force than to co-operate 

♦ HarUyng, 368. 
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with a much larger, in whichtthe part which he could 
bear must necessarily seem subordinate. Gutierre Diez 
de Games, who accompanied him in the expedition as 
his alferez or standard-bearer, wrote the history of his 
master; and this chronicle is ono*of the moat curious 
books of its kind.* • * 

They were received witU great honours at Rochelle, 
where the constable, Charles d'Albret, came to meet and 
confer with him. As Martin Ruiz did* not arrive, *jt 
was determined that the galleys should try tlieij fortune 
in the Gironde ; and fliithcr they accordingly went, with 
two shallops in company, having French arched and 
arbalisters on board. They failed taking any of the 
English or Gascon vessels in the river: but they car¬ 
ried oft* cattle and prisoners, fire to the standing 
corn, burnt some hundred and fifty houses within sight 
of Bourdeaux ; and having plundered all on which they 
could lay hands, and committed all the devastation 
they could, th^y were lucky enough to return Ro¬ 
chelle without falling in wi#h an English fleet. It was 
considered a great exploit to have ventured where no 
enemy's galleys had ever ventured before them,* and to 
have laid waste the best peopled and best defended part 
of Gascony.t While they were lying at Rochelle, a 
French knight arrived there with two galleys, which, 
at his own cost, he had built and fitted out at Marseilles. 
He was of the king’s household, noble, rich, and adven¬ 
turous ; but for some of ifcose affairs, the chronicler says, 
which may happen to great persons, he had found it 
necessary to leave the court. T^liis person, whom 

Gutiei*e Diez calls Moscn Charles de Sabasil, was the 

— 

Sieur de Seignelai, ('hades de Savoisy, who had been 
brought up With Charles VI., and held the office of first 
chamberlain and chief cupbearer. He had presumed too 
much upon his rank: a king’s officer having erttered his 
apartment to arrest one of his servant^, who was # *chrftge(\ 
with robbery and murder, he had maltreated the officer, 

* Cron urn del Condc I). Pero Nitto, part h. c 1C, 17. 

t Hx c. 20. 
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and thus brought upon himself a serious process, from 
which he was relieved by obtaining letters of remission, 
and undergoing the disgrace of being forbitHen to leave 
Paris for two days. A yeaf or two afterwards, his 
grooms, as they weje going to water their horses at 
the Seine, fell ih with some Scholars of the university, 
who were walking in proqpssion to St. Catherine du 
Val deg Escoliers. The grooms, with that insolence 
wjiich the retainers of the great frequently displayed, 
rode against the scholar^, and hurt some of them ; 
and the scholars, not being oft an age or temper 
to errtlure the outrage patiently, attacked them with 
stones, and knocked some of them off* their horses. The 
aggressors upon this hastened back to the Hotel de 
Savoisy, returned ariwed f with bows and arrows; and, 
with some of their fellow-servants to assist them, fell 
upon the scholars, and wounded some of them, even in 
the church. A great uproar ensued which ended in the 
scholar^ overpowering them by numbers, and driving them 
back, soundly beaten, and s#me of them severely hurt. 
But the university immediately, by their rector, appealed 
to the king, and required instant reparation, declaring, 
that if it were refused they would quit Paris, and fix 
themselves somewhere where they might be safe. This 
affray wa6 far more serious in its consequences to the 
Sieur de Savoisy than the former outrage had been : he 
had probably abetted his people in this also ; and the 
influence of the university wq£ such, that he was ba¬ 
nished from the king’s household, and from those of the 
princes of the blood, and deprived of all his offices ; he 
was condemned to found two chapelries of IOC k livres 
each, which were to be in the^nivemty's gift, and his 
hotel waB rased to the ground.• Upon this he took to 
the seas, not as it appears for the sake of plunder, but 
for the tove of enterprise; and being enamoured of 
somt* lady of high rank, lie bestowed upon his ships 
such profuse expanses as other knights lavished upon 
their armour and other equipments. His-galleys were 
said to be more beautifully finished than any others of 

♦ Moontrelet, c. VL Morcri. 
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that age, and their flags to ha^e cost more than In ordi¬ 
nary cases would have been deemed sufficient for fitting 
them entirely our. This adventurer propose^ to join 
company with Pero Nirfc, and try their fortune upon 
the English coast. They were kqpwn to each other by 
reputation: it was agre**i that the Spaniard was to 
take the command, and tjjat before they crossed the 
Channel they should keep along the coast of Bretagne, 
in expectation of there finding the Spanish fleet. * 
They passed Belle Isle, wjjere, according to # the his¬ 
torian of this expedition, the inhabitants lived without 
any preparations or # means of defence against arty in¬ 
vaders, trusting to the protection of tjje church, the pope 
having pronounced sentence of excommunication against 
all who should offer them anj^ w#ong ; which protec¬ 
tion, however, it is intimated, was not always sufficient.* 
At Br**st they found Martin Ruiz and his fleet, as they 
had expected ; hut neither he nor those who were under 
his command chose to concur in Pero Nino's projects: 
they had brought merchai*lise with them, and were 
wholly bent upon such profit as might be made in their 
own way. And here, the author says, it is to be observed, 
that when the king sent forth a fleet, it generally 
happened, since he had ceased to send his ow T n captains 
with it, nothing hut profit was cared for. If it was 
despatched to the assistance of an ally, the commanders 
received pay from both sides, took care to station them¬ 
selves where the enemy could not come, and plundeied the 
country of their friends, upon the pretext that they 
were in want of provisions. AmP when they fell in 
with iiierchant ships of their own country, they took 
from them whatever tliejfc liked, telling them that the 
kings servants must not starve, and bidding them 
apply to him for payment. Thus they plundered their 
countrymen instead of the enemy, and, for thfc sake of 
enriching themselves, brought an ill report upon their 
country ; and this was the consequence of employing 
men who were moved by tHt lucre of gain, and not by 

* Von traen annas, nin sc defleuden aunque les/agan rnal 

c 4 
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the hope of obtaining honour for themselves and their 
king. • « 

The author who thus describes the manner in which 
the Spanish naval service wak at that time conducted, 
had fornvd no favourable opinion of the English na¬ 
tion. They weVe a people, Ite says, very unlike all other 
nations ; which he accounted for by the nature of the 
tribes from whom they sprung, and by that of their coun- 
tfy, which abounded with food, and was rich in metals; 
by their t numbers, the layi being exceeding populous, 
as well as of great extent; and by their maritime situa¬ 
tion, *hy reason whereof they feared no other nation ; 
neither did they Jove peace, or ewi desire to lk* at 
peace, for in times of peace it. went ill with them at 
home: they were toe njahy for the land, and all could 
not bo maintained then; wherefore, when at any time they 
made peace, and the king gave his sate conduct to ioreign 
merchants, it was very seldom regarded. And it was 
because king Richard had concluded a perpetual peace 
with France, lie says, that Wis subjects had deposed him, 
and put him somewhere, where he never afterwards 
appeared, alive or dead, t When, however, in their 
attempt at crossing the Channel, the galleys met with 
bad weather, and after great danger put back to the 
French coast, some of llie adventurers observed, that 
(Jod favoured that vile people the English ; though they 
comforted themselves with thinking that it was because 
of their own sins, and that though they were sinners 
tile English were worse, and, therefore, better success 
might be hoped for. € J 

The weather became favourable ; they made tire coast 
of Cornwall, captured some fishing boats, obtained from 
the fishermen such information as they 1 wanted, and 
proceeded to attack an unfortified town, which the writer 
calls Chfta, and describes as built on the side of a hill, 

• / * ♦ 

* Cronica del Cornle ft Peru Nifio, part n c 22. The editor observe*, 
in hi8 preface to the *l)y edition of thin work that ha* over appeared, 
that it contains a much fuller and rlearcr .immut of the Spnmah mount! 
in those times than i* to bo found in all the chronicle* of the king*. 

_ + lb. c. 18,19. t lb. c. 22. 
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with all its streets leading t$ the water: the place 
contained about 300 houses, and was very rich, being 
inhabited wholly by merchants and fisherineji. The 
entrance of the port was^lifficult; for the tide retired 
with such foi ce that the galleys wfuld neither answer 
to the oars nor rudder, fill it had csfrried them in 
about the distance of a ^crossbow-shot, when they 
found themselves ill a port which was safe in all yinds. 
Here they landed, slew or captured many df the inhabit^ 
ants, who made ;t brave resistance, plundered anjT burnt 
the place, rook two drips, and sent these with their 
lading and the spoils^to Harfleur. No time was l^t in 
thi* work of destruction; and it was well for the assail¬ 
ants that they made such speed, as they themselves 
acknowledged, when they salt- in# what numbers the 
ountry people came to assist their neighbours, and with 
.vliar r^urit they attacked the galleys with stones and 
*rri)\ •‘Oil I Inn h sides of the moutl; of the harbour 

n went out. # 

They proceeded to Falmouth, where a good body of 
men at arms and archers were in readiness to oppose a 
binding. Pero Niilo proposed to land, liccause he saw 
it seemed good fighting ground, and, moreover, it was 
necessary to land because they wanted water; but Mo- 
sen Charles (as the Spaniard calls the French com¬ 
mander) was of opinion, that, considering the disparity 
of their own numbers, with those whom they saw drawn 
up to resist th.m, the attqpipt ought not to be hazarded. 
A mistake on the part of the French, that this was the 
place where the sieur du Chastelt hill been defeated and 
slain, h*d its effect in deterring them this day ; and 
warm words ensued between the captain and Pero Nino: 
but when the •latter had given up his intended enter¬ 
prise, the mutual regard which they entertained for each 

* Crnnicn del Condo D. Pero Nifio, part li <• 23 • 

+ (iiitierre Die* interrupts Ins own narration here to give nn frcoiflltof 
this knight, Moson Oudlcn del I'nutel he calls him, and ol his exploits and 
death : porquo do tan valient- i n fUerte cahalleap fomo el I lie on cute 
jnundo, raton Chile facor grand incncion oulas hutonasdo losnoldo* t'ahal- 
leros quauilo 6 cano vitncicn (p W.\ He makes no mention of the* part 
which the Devonshire women had in hit defeat. 
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other, and the sense of tJieir .common interest, soon re¬ 
conciled them. They stood out to sea that night, being 
in fear of meeting an English fleet; on* the morrow 
turned back along the coast, till they came to Ply¬ 
mouth : ^a good tojyn it was at that time, and with a 
good fortress, l where there was no landing against the 
will of the inhabitants, except at some distance from the 
place v which, if attacked from the land side, was not 
strong. It stAod upon the banks of the river, about a gun¬ 
shot ffom the sea, and there was a bridge of boats laid 
across the river, like that at Seville, some seven or eight 
barlfc sufficing. There were many vessels lying there, 
which, upon sight of the Spaniards, drew up to the bridge. 
The adventurers entered the river, hoping to capture, or 
at least set fire to some of these; but such a fire * was 
opened upon them from the town, that they found it 
necessary to make off* with all speed, lest the galleys 
should be sunk. Both artillery and the old engines 
appear to have been in use here ; a stone is said to have 
been projected to twice thp height of a tower, and to 
have fallen in the sea half a league off.t 

Thtfir next attempt was upon the Isle of Portland, 
where they landed in the hope of carrying off some cat¬ 
tle, and what other l>ooty they could find. The islanders, 
who were few and ill-armed, saw the galleys in time to 
retire into the caves, which they had converted into 
places of security or shelter on such occasions. The 
•marauders made but few prisoners, and were soon re¬ 
called by sound of trumpet to their vessels; for the tide 
having gone out, afehers and men at arms were hasten¬ 
ing thither from the main land. Before they withdrew, 
the French set fire to somp of the houses ; but the 
Spaniards took no part in this, and prevented their 
friends from doing more mischief in this way, because 
the people were poor, and it was ,their captain's will that 
they should nfcver thus make war against the weak; 
a rule, however^ which neither he thought proper to 

• Lnnznion t.intas borabardaa e truenos— qite los de las galcraa cuida- 
r on ner an eg ad os. 

f Crouica del Condc D. Pcro Niflo, part ii. c 23, 24. 
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enforce nor they to observe at all* times. When the two 
commanders saw that they couid not prevent succours 
from entering the island, they landed to suppeyt their 
men, and there was sharpikhooting from the archers on 
one side and the arbalisters on the qfcher, arrow?* falling 
as thick as snow till night %ame on, am? the invaders 
reimbarked. From thence tfcey coasted on, landing for 
wood and water, and to carry off cattle, and to burp the 
houses and the standing corn, till Pero ltifio horned# 
that he was not far from Poole. # “ This place/' s.§ys the 
chronicler, “ belongs t§ a knight called Arripay, who 
scours the seas, as a qprsair, with many ships, plunfler- 
ing all the Spanish and French \essejs that he could 
meet with. This Arripay came often upon the coast of 
C&stille, and carried away many # ships and barks; and 
he scoured the channel of Flanders so powerfully, that 
no vessel could pass that way without being taken. 
This Arripay burnt Gijon and Fincsterra, and carried 
off the crucifix from Santa Maria de Finesterra, \^hich 
was famous as being the holiast in all those parts, (as 
in truth it was, for I have seen it,) and much more da¬ 
mage he did in Castille, taking many prisoners, and ex¬ 
acting ransoms; and though other armed ships came there 
from England likewise, he it was who came oftenest/'* 
It is edifying to perceive that every nation regarded this 
sort of piratical warfare, when it was carried on by their 
enemies, in its proper light, — and yet all pursued it 
in the same spirit ihemselv#s ! The sea captain, whose 
name when thus Hispaniolised looks as if it l>elonged to 
an Indian cacique, is no other than tlie Henry Paye of 
the English chroniclers. 

Pero Nirio no sooner heai*l that he was near Arripay's 
place of abode, *than he determined to return the visits 
which that corsair, as he deemed him, had paid to the 
Spanish coast. Accordingly they entered the hSrbour, 
and caine at daybreak in sight of Poole k Yhe toufa \rtls 
not walled, and a handsome tower with ajrupolat, which 

• Oromca del Condo D Pero Nifio, part ii. r 85, «6 

t Unu fcrtnosA tnrrt cubierta do un.i capclla do estaflo, redondu tod* 
entera k faej >ri de una taza. 
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the chronicler describes* must have been erected for the 
sake of the view which it commanded over that beautiful 
inlet, pot for defence. Here, as at Falmouth, the 
French commander thought *it would be rash to attempt 
a lamlipg ; and wl*en the Spaniard, as if the honour of 
his country required him ft take some vengeance here, 
persisted in his purpose, Mosen Charles forbade any of 
his people to land with him. The Spaniards landed 
c undc£ the ^command of Pero's kinsman, Fernando 
Nifio, t with orders not f to encumber themselves with 
plunder, hut to plant their banrftr before the place, and 
RCt^he houses on fire. One large building was main¬ 
tained awhile against them ; but when, after a stout re¬ 
sistance, they forced an entrance, the defendants escaped 
at the back part; tfnd ( here the invaders found anns and 
sea stores of all kinds: they carried off what they could, 
and then set the storehouse on fire. By tins time the 
English had collected, in some force, archers and meii-at- 
arm$ ; and having put themselves in array, they came so 
near that it might well bt^seen, saysOutierre Diez, who 
was of a ruddy complexion and who of a dark one. They 
had taken the doors out of the houses, which they con- 
trived, by means of supports, to place before them as 
pavaises, to protect them against the crossbow-shot. 
Under this cover the archers kept up a brisk discharge 
with such effect that the arbalisters dared not expose 
themselves, while they stooped to charge their arbalists. 
Many were wounded, and those whose armour protected 
them are described as fledged with arrows. Pero Nino 
seeing his people in clanger, and that they were begin¬ 
ning to fall back*, landed with the rest of his men ; and 
the French then, notwithstanding their previous^deter- 
mination, hastened with all speed, lik£ brave men, to 
support him. He set up the cry of Santiago, Santiago! 
and thb English, wdio by their enemies’ account fought 

a tfutierre Dicz ha*not failed to expatiate here iif>on the importance ami 
danger of antandartfrbearer’g office Without directly extolling himself, he 
let* the reader under*Utiri that he stood that day a mark for the arehert, 
like another St. Sebastian, but with thin differenee—<jue le roamparaban Las 
buenaa annas que tenia, aunque en algunos lugare* yh cran falsadaa. 
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right well, were at length compelled to retreat, leaving 

among the slain a brother of Arypay’s, a gallant man-at- 
arms, who distinguished himself by his great exertions 
before he fell.* • * 

Here Pero Nino learnt from his prisoners that the 
Welsh were in arms, and hgul baffleu theddng’s forces: 
this made him regret the more that Martin ltuiz should 
have refused to co- 0 [>eratc in this expedition ; for with 
such a force he felt confident that they might have taken 
many towns, that the strength of the coui^ry woulff have 
been drawn from the $oast, aifll that they miglft have 
levied contributions, and returned with great reputation 
and wealtj). “ If he*had twenty galleys, as others have 
had there before and since, 1 ' says his 4 standard bearer, 
•" it is to be believed that he would h§ve done marvellous 
tilings.” Gutierre I)iez was, incited, devotedly attached 
to his lord ; and had it not been for his labours, Pero 
Nino’s name would now be known only to Spanish ge¬ 
nealogists, Mm though he was an excellent alferez, and 
a good chronicler, he was by jio means the best of # geo- 
graphers ; for he says that they went up the South¬ 
ampton river, and came in sight of London, which 
stands about two leagues from the open sea, a great 
river called the Thames coming from the north, and en¬ 
compassing the place on which it stands, and on the 
other side is the Isle of Wight. + They found a Ge¬ 
noese carrack lying there, which the English liad cap¬ 
tured ; and they would h^ve brought it off, but it had 
no sails: they were then about to burn it, when the 
Genoese came off to them in a boat •and, representing 
themselves as friends to the king of Castille, said their 
carrack had been taken, though it was provided with the 
king df England’s safe-con3uct, and that they were now 

* Cronica del Condo D. Pero Nifio, part ii. c. L7. # 

t —dixo el capitnn que quena ir vtr a Londrea; ft mande\ facer la via 
de alia. H llegaron Us galcras 6 un puerto que Hainan A ntonn ccrcatfe Jaon- 
dres. Lomlrc* parcMda en un llano una grand cihtfad : debla aver de Ja 
mar larga ft alia dos leguas, Viendc dc U juirtu del nortc un grand no que 
aiula cercundo la tierra donde alia cstft, que Unman el Artarniaa Ea ahi 
luego de la otra nartc uua id a que Hainan Ulu Duy. It is remarkable that 
the editor has taken no notice of this extraordinary mistake. 
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making suit for its reftitution, wherefore they prayed 
that it might be left ur^urt. The reasonable request 
was granted: the galleys then made fo/ the Isle of 
Wight, where they landed, and after some .skirmishing 
found it necessary ^to re-embark, and then returned to 
France.* 4 a 

Reflecting upon this expedition, the author says that 
a man who makes war against Christians may be saved 
Jif he pleases^ for in such a war the king is to see whe¬ 
ther Bis cause be just or not, and the subjects, accord¬ 
ing to* the law of Castfile, are abound to do what he 
commands them. Hut in such a war the Christian 
must observe four things: he must never put to death 
one whom he has in his power, either as a prisoner, or 
as one who is ove*comfc ami at his mercy : he must 
neither rob churches, fior offer any injury to those who 
have takep refuge in them ; nor help himself to any 
thing that may be found there, except a meal for him¬ 
self and his horse: he must offer no violence to any 
woman, whether married ^pr single ; and he must nei¬ 
ther burn houses nor standing corn, because the mischief 
falls irpon the innocent and helpless. These rules, he 
says, Pero Nifio ordered to be observed every where, 
except in Arripay's country, because he had burnt places 
in Castille. Soon after their return to Ilarfleur, Mar¬ 
tin Ruiz arrived there, and was reproached by Pero 
Nifio as caring little for the king’s service : high words 
ensued; and Nino at last saic^ that he had not acted like 
a good knight, and that he would compel him to ac¬ 
knowledge this. Vhe French interposed to prevent the 
combat +, to which this would otherwise have led, and 
they parted in enmity. Encouraged by the success of 
their late enterprise, or, ratner, by the little resiitance 
which they had found, the Spanish captain and Mosen 
Charley with a reinforcement of three French vessels, 
setrfoBth upon Another expedition ; but they were driven 
back by storms^ and, as it was now late in the season, 

• Croiiic* del CoDde D. Pero Nifio, part U. c. 28. 

f lb. c. 29 , 3U 
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no farther operations were thqpght of till the spring: 
and Pero Nino, moving with bis galleys up the Seine, 
cast anchor Rouen. He found his quarters most 
agreeable, not only because the French aie an affable,' 
hospitable, and joyous people, o^ing, as the chro¬ 
nicler believed, to the happy influence wffich the planet 
Venus exercises over their ^limate, but also because, 
in the vicinity, at a place called Girafontayi# by 
the Spanish writer, the old admiral of Prance, Reg-* 
nault dc Trie*, who had retired from the service by 
reason of his age, kept# noble non sc, and had, moreover, 
for his wife the most beautiful woman in all Frdhce. 
I'lie way, indeed, in which Pero Nino wa§ entertained 
there forms so striking a contrast to his adventures on 
the English, coast, and represents sorfully the best man¬ 
ners of high life in that age, that a brief description of 
it may be regarded by the reader as a pleasant digres¬ 
sion. 

The old admiral’s infirmities had compelled hyn to 
retire from court as w*dl as ^rom war: but his house 
or palace was as well furnished and provided as if it 
had been in the city of Paris ; a river, the baiTks of 
which were adorned witli groves and gardens, was in its 
front: on the other side was an enclosed fish-pond, so 
large and well stocked that fish enough for 300 persons 
might at any time be taken there, by drawing off the 
water. Game of everv kind abounded in the woods ; 
and there was an establishment of hawks, hounds, and 
horses, suited to the admiral’s rank and riches. His 
lady was of the best lineage in Nofmandy, and kept 
the greatest state: she had in her family ten damsels 
of condition, whose only business was to attend to their 
own persons, aifd wait upon her as her companions, for 
besides these she had many ladies of her bedchamber. + 

• jVfoscn AmaodcTria, the Spanish writer calls hin* He was lord of 
Fontenay, (which is, probably, the Girafontayna of the chroilicltvj flhd 
resigned the adimraUlnp, in 1405, in favour of Pierit* de UrcUan, atcur dc 
Land rev Hie, •urnamed Clugnet, and called, by Monstr^let, Cluguct de Hra- 
Imnt Johncs't Monstrclct , l 105. n. 

+ Non avian cuidndo de ninguna co#a si non de sub cucrpos, C dc aguar- 
dar 6 la Seflora tan lolamcntc. 
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Her chamber, which waj in a court or quadrangle, com¬ 
municated with the adnpiral’s by a drawbridge. She 
and her r damsels rose early, and repaired ty) the adjoin¬ 
ing grove, each with her praytr-book and her beads, and 
dhere, at due distaye from each other, went through 
the string of their devotion*; after which they gathered 
flowers, returned into the f palace, went to the chapel, 
and tyeard mass. Mass being over, roasted fowls, larks, 
^nd other bifds, were set before them in a silver dish, 
and tfley drank wirfb with their breakfast, they who 
chose, l)ut madame seldom took any thing in the morn¬ 
ing J when she did, it was but little, and only for com¬ 
plaisance. This done, the ladies mounted their palfreys, 
which were the most beautiful of their kind, end richly 
caparisoned: the k*>igh& and gentles, Pero Nino and 
his officers among them, who were the guests of honour, 
accompanied them, some making green chaplets, and 
others singing lays, and delays, and virelays, and ronde- 
lays,^ and chazas, and complaints, and ballads, and 
chansons, — all the forms ^of poetry which were then in 
vogue. The admiral was too infirm to ride with them ; 
but wlien they returned to dinner, he, who notwith¬ 
standing his infirmities was very courteous, was ready 
to receive them. He and madame and Pero Nino 
seated themselves at the board, and the master of the 
hall then placed a knight and an esquire to a damsel 
alternately; flesh or fish, according to the day, and 
fruits, were served, all of tl if choicest kind, and in the 
best manner; and w'hile the dinner continued, he who 
knew how to converse of arms or of love had fair 
opportunity of being heard and answered. Mean¬ 
time there were joculars pjaying upon various instru¬ 
ments. When grace had been said, tod the boards 
were removed, the minstrels entered, and madame 
danced«with Pero Nino, and his officers mith her dam- 
seta : 4he danies lasted an hour, after which madame 
kiRsed the captain, and every one from that example 
saluted his partner. Spices and wine were then served, 
and the company retired to take their afternoon's sleep. 



When the company fe-areernhW, the pages were ready 
with horses and hawks. Madam* herself carried a fal- 
coa-gende og her wrist; hems were let §y; tjpg* took 
the water; drums beat; tod ladies, as weft as men, en¬ 
tered with spirit iato the sports of $e field, dissatisfied 
with their success, they repaired to a pleasant part of 
the grounds, and there sat A down to a odd collation. 
The gallantries of chanting verses sad twining chsplefs 
were repeated on the way home. Sop {ter followed 4 
after supper jnad&me walked out; they piayed ,at ball 
till night closed ; the hall was then lighted with torches; 
the minstrels were ag^in iu attendance f they danced till 
a late hour; and conclnded die operations of the day 
with fruit and wine. Madame ordered all these things, 
ftp the admiral was past all cire of hie affairs. How 
the admiral soon died ; how I’ero NuTo and raadame 
came to aa understanding with each other; how they 
could not marry immediately—she, because it would 
have been kidacorous, he, because he was in the kipg of 
Castille'8 service; how she agreed to wait two years 
for him, that he might quit that service with honour, 
and arrange his affairs in Spain ; and how, be&fre the 
end of that time, he found himself so engaged in war 
with the Moors that he thought it necessary to break off 
the engagement, axe matters with which this history 
has no concern. 

From Rouen Pcaro Nifio went to Paris, to obtain pay 
for his .people according (p the conditions of alliance. 
This had been so long delayed, that he most have laid 
his galleys up for want of money, l&less certain mer¬ 
chants had advanced it upon his personal credit. The 
chiefs who ruled the kingdom during the king's ma¬ 
lady Vould have deferred payment, pleading the duu 
ordered state of Affairs, if he had not persisted in de¬ 
manding it, and assumed a resolute tone. Thewnoaey 
was then forthcoming; and the duke <Jf Orleans, «*a 
where h ands the chief aut h o ri ty was Wed, took Mm 
ixfo Us fawtheld, with the office of cWberirin, in 

VW-fe j , 9 
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which character he wore the Luke's badge*, and received 
his pay, according to the -aortom of France, and as “ be- 
A - v - seemed ljis own estate and honour.” When the winter 
H06 ‘ was so far past that it was thbught the galleys might 
pot to sea, he rcpai^d to Rouen, that he might pursue 
his instruction! of infesting the English coast. The 
vessels had hardly begun to, fall down the Seine, before, 
to*th^ great consternation of both soldiers and sailors, 
qfi eclipse of fine sun began: Borne said that the snn was 
wotmtlejl, and that it por|ended a great mortality, 6orae 
interpreted It as a sign of dreadful weather at sea, 
and Others predicted othrr evils ;,but Pero Niflo ex¬ 
plained to his peqple the cause of an eclipse, assured 
them that the sun could neither die nor be wounded, 
and that that which occurred in the course of nature could 
not be intended for a tolcen. At Harfleur, his former as¬ 
sociate, M. Charles de Sabasil, joined him, and their force 
was increased by three French ballingers, well manned. 
The Reception which they had met with on the western 
coast of England, in the preceding year, had not been 
of a kind to encourage them ; and as the English in 
those parts they thought would be likely to expect and 
prepared to encounter them, they determined to make 
for the coast of Suffolk +, hoping to surprise some 
place upon the Orwell. But when they arrived off 
the place which they designed to attack, and lay off, 
meaning to approach in the night and make their at¬ 
tempt at daybreak, a gale ro§e which drove them out 
to sea; and after having driven, with great danger, they 
knew not where, tlley were glad to put into the Zwijn. 
The people of Sluys, who were dreading a visit from the 
English, rejoiced at their arrival; and his French com¬ 
rades would have made prise of four Poftugueze ships, 
which arrived daring their tarmnee there, upon the 
« 

* p libtpea { rctenuai k 7a eottumbre de F/tnria, segnnd gue & 

iu madde ho nn cumnp*, 4 dK»leofldo de Chamberlin en so cata.—p. ISO. 

+ ttuttare Diw that on the ooaat it this time they met with tying 
Art)“ Hay aili oom peecadoc one rudan aobre el afua - f aJgunoc deuos 
atnvasaban rolando par encima de tai gllem, 4 ado atguftoa Wdfloc caian 
dentro/’ (p 14U Probably be had ie«u them In the Mediterranean, pad 
confounded time and place in fall recollection 
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plea that, being allies of £ngfend, they were to be con¬ 
sidered as enemies of France*; but the Portugueze ap¬ 
pealed to Pgro NiSo for protection, claiming t£e benefit 
of the truce between Castille and Portugal; and upon his 
interference, the French captain,, greatly against his 
will, left them for that time unmolested * 

Having repaired and refjeshed themselves here, they 
proceeded to Calais. Pero Nifio thought lo hjyve cut 
out some vessels which were lying in the*harbour ; bj|t 
the town was provided with cannon, which mjlle him 
keep at a respectful# distance, and enter the port of 
Nieulet, where the French maintained a garrison.* On 
the morrow lie put to sea, and stoqd for the English 
coast. Presently they descried an English fleet ; a 
council was called, and Perd Nifio was for attacking 
them, the weather being calm. M. Charles, however, 
represented that the fleet consisted of many ships, and 
some of them large ones ; that they were far from the 
land, and if the wind should come on, as it seldon^ failed 
in that sea, they should ft nd^them selves iu great danger. 
But the Spaniard replied, that they ought to take ad¬ 
vantage of the calm while it lasted, and do theif duty ; 
that the enemy were every day infesting Spain and 
France; there was now fair opportunity of fighting 
them ; nothing could be worse than to give them reason 
to say, that the allies were afraid of them, and that 
if he had thought lie were thus to shun the enemy 
instead of seeking them,^iever would he have come to 
France. M. Charles’s caution proceeded from no want 
of courage : he took Pero Nifio’s wJrmth in good part; 
and, submitting to his will, declared himself ready to 
obey !tis orders. # 

The first preparation which the Spaniard made for 
action was to serve an allowance of wine, which was not 
commonly used in the galleys, or only in email quan¬ 
tities : but then, says the chronicler, it is*Very neCesrfkry, 
and of great profit, and gives strength a.pd spirit to those 
who drink it; and this is the wine of which the prophet 

* Cronica del Conde D. Pero Nlflo, pert 11 c. 37. 

j> 2 
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speaks when he says thatjt gladdens the heart of man. 
Meantime the English hoisted their flags at the poop, 
and forced in line of battle, the larger lpllingers in 
front, the smaller behind: thfcse vessels are here de¬ 
scribed a^low-built aj/d long, and some of them as using 
both oar6 and sllils. They hid ten large ships to sup¬ 
port them ; and the Spaniard admired the appearance 
of the^arcliers and men-at-arms as they were drawn up 
f<y action. PA-o Nifio was provided witli viretons dipt 
in some # combustible composition, which were, when 
kindled, to be discharged from cro»sl>o\vs, in order to set 
the eflemy’s sails on fire. With these he had little suc¬ 
cess, his people n^t having the same inclination for 
coming to close quarters that he himself displayed. Nor 
was he more fortunate iif endeavouring to direct what 
may be called a firc-boa? against the English ballingers, 
by thrusting it towards them with a long pole or yard 
from the head of his own galley ; for the English kept 
it off with their long spears, and drove it back upon him, 
so that it proved alike dangerous, or rather alike harm¬ 
less, to both parties. Presently, as M. Charles had fore¬ 
warned* his eager associate, the wind sprung up ; it filled 
the sails of the English ; the French made all speed to¬ 
ward their own shore; and the other Spanish galleys, 
seeing their danger, waited not for orders to take the 
same course; only Nino himself and his crew were so 
intent upon their fire-boat and the interchange of quar¬ 
rels and arrows which was kept jip the while, that the ships 
were bearing down upon him before he was informed 
it was time to thinlfof escaping. With more of bravado 
than of true bravery, he exclaimed that he would either 
be carried into England, or carry the enemy into France, 
or die, as it might please God; his nten were Vise 
enough to perceive that in this case it was a false honour 
wliich would have prevented them from living to fight 
ano&ep day ; Ad. without contradicting him, or losing 
any time in words, they veered the galley round, and 
pplled off with all tbeir strength. His angry emotions 
did not last long when he saw that his own galleys as well 
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as the French had forsaken him, and that he was left 
without support. When, hfiwever, ten of the enemy's 
lighter vessels came up with his galley, and, notwenturing 
to close with it, sought to detain it till more force should 
come up, one of the French ballid£ers manoeuvred with 
great skill and courage for its Telief, and having got the 
weather-gage, bore down tfpon the enemy, passed safely 
through them, ran against one of the ve^els which was 
pressing upon Nifio, so as to carry away her bowF$>rit a Jid 
render her unmanageable, and, though not without some 
injury from the sflock, passed on and saved ^itself, 
having singly ventured upon what the whole squadron 
had feared to undertake. Luckily for Pero Nino, the 
wind lulled as he drew nearer the shore, and he got into 
Gravelines, flattering liimselfjwiTh the assertion that, 
if the calm had continued another hour he should have 
captured that whole fleet, anil have had, among his 
prisoners, the king of England's daughter, who was on 
board with her suite and her riches, on the way to her 
marriage with the duke of* Bavaria; and, what would 
have gratified still more the Spaniard’s feeling, ^Arripay 
himself, who was the admiral.* 

Pero Nifio had now learned by experience that galleys 
were as little adapted -[ for the climate and the tide 
harbours of the British Channel as camels are for tra¬ 
velling up and down hill. Having coasted along to 
Crotoy, he waited a month there in vain expectation of 
such weather as might*render it prudent for him to 
make another expedition to the English coast. Hitherto 
he had been so little successful in the way of profit, that 
his comrade, M. Charles, having consumed all his own 
megns, was compelled t* part company with him, and 


' * Cronica del Conde D. Pero Nlflo, part 11. p 38. 

f U mac it* pomen to n raujr Wrmva, Uem&n para las galor^a. En todas 
las cottas, tambien de Trancia, como dc Inglaterra, jion haycala nin n*- 
paro, por quanto conteace, que toraando la galerA lmen reparo/aai mar, 
como de viento, Uegando a la tierra, & poco dc r<M> vteno la meuguante, t 
fit tion te guanla, faitate en teco: convlene quo coi>hora vayn fi buacar re- 
paro, d te met* a la mar larpa, quo e« muy pelincwa |«ra las galerat, par. 
que nunca on el la dura rancho U calma. La gausra, si ter pudiere, qucrria 
que niinca ovleae viento.—P. l&L 
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give up what had proved f luckless pursuit. The Freiich 
would no longer serve without pay ; Ni3o had no money 
with whi*h to assist them; so they parted with mutual 
regret. • The Spaniard then, with his own galleys and 
the few ballingers which he had engaged, proceeded 
along the coast of Normandy,*and fell in with six large 
and well armed ballingers aoming from Harfleur on a 
cruise •against the English. They proposed to join 
campaqp with*him, and on they went towards Bretagne. 
There they came up with f largo fleet of French vessels 
bound to Brouage + for salt: theft* new comrades ad¬ 
vised Pero Nino to detain these vessels as transports, 
and, as the opportunity was then in his power, to invite 
the Breton lords of the adjacent country to join him in 
an expedition against Jersey, a rich island, where he 
might gain great honour, and, moreover, levy a large 
contribution. The traders were willing enough to take 
their part in an adventure in which plunder was to be 
gained* and nothing on their part but the expense of a 
few days’ time was risked. The Breton lords were 
easily persuaded. Pero Nifio told them, that as the 
Spanish fleet had refused to act with him, his own force 
was not strong enough to make another attempt upon 
the English coast, where the people were every where 
prepared for resistance; or even if he had ships and 
men enough, the season was now too late, but Jersey $ 


* Moreri says, “ II commandoit, cn 1W5, te* force# navale* du royaume, 
et Unt des vaiiAeaux arraei aur lea cAte# de Normandie et dc Pic&rdie.” 
This roust refer to hia adventures with Tero Niflo, in all which, however, 
it ia evident that he was awing on hia own account, and held no command 
in the king’# service. Monatrelet makes no mention of his naval exploit*, 
but flays that he lived for some time, greatly di spin ted, in foreign countries, 
where he conducted himself ho discreetly and honourably, that, through the 
queen and aoroe great lords, he made Nfc peace with the university and 
with their approbation returned to the king*# household* 

Mr Johnes adds, in a note from Paradin, that during hia exile he signal- 
iaed himself against the Moors, of whom he brought back to France so 
many prisoners, that he constructed bis magnificent castle of Seignelay 
without the aid of other labourers. 

e. ^ ■ a a . _.. _ . 4 .l . . a i ..a a sne _ c a aI « a m « 


(a -7*1-7’ il* 1 .1 rij .vM. < 1-' • "ii'W-v, 


but this must have beclAu an adventurer—after his separation from Niflo, 
and before hU tuccenja the Mediterranean.— Monstrebt 9 c. 28. 
f I .a Bachia, In the original; hut no doubt Brouage is meant 
t In the preceding year, Jersey and the adjacent isles had been seized 
into the king** hands, upon the arrest of Edward, duke of York, to whom 
they belonged. Hymrr, voce, 387. 
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was close at hand: with the#id of their valour much 
might be done there ; and he trusted in the Lord and 
our Lady fqr victory and honour. * 

In two days, a Bretofl force well equippea for such 
service was embarked: a few horn;? sufficed foj the pas¬ 
sage ; they reached the iskftnd at even mg'; and some two 
or three score men, witliout,,waiting for orders, or asking 
leave, landed to pick up shell fish, and any thi^g else 
they might find. . The islanders attacked them, aryl 
they received a wholesome reproof when tbe^ were 
brought off by the bjats. Orders were given that no 
person should leave ^the fleet without orders on pain of 
death; nor move from their rank§, when they were 
drawn up for battle, till the trumpet sounded. The 
check which they had received was sufficient to make 
them understand the necessity of discipline, and submit 
to it. There was an islet near, with a chapel upon it 
dedicated to the Virgin Mary, a place convenient for the 
invaders, because they could land there by laying a plank 
from the ship's side to the ah^re, and because it was easily 
defensible against superior numbers, though the space 
which separated it from the island was left dry at low 
water. There they landed ; and, with the advice of the 
leaders, Pero Nino ordered the ship6 to put off, that 
his people might have no thought of escaping by their 
help. Good watch was kept, lest any attempt should 
be made upon them during the ebb: the me& were in¬ 
structed to be in readings two hours before day ; and 
three boats, with some arbalisters on board, were ap¬ 
pointed to keep near the shore, ancf shoot any, whether 
French or Spaniards, who might fly to the water-side 
in hope of being taken of. 

At day-brtek all were ready ; the tide was then fall¬ 
ing ; the trumpets Bounded, and they crossed the sands. 
Pero Nifio, to whom the whole management of this en¬ 
terprise had been committed by the * Bretons* m bis 
etandard bearer says, “ in God’s nan^," for they went 
piously 4about their work, placed the men-at-arms in 

* Cronies del Condo D. Pero Nifio, part li e. 39. 
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orde^ banner in the midst of them, jmd bade 

thibia remHtf quiet till he* should have arrayed the other 
part of tysl Ibroe. Some forty paces in advance he drew 
up tjie archers and crossbowAnen in two wingar with 
each was. a jn&n-at^rms bearing; a banner with his ar>- 
fnorial ensigns * and in fron^of each wing lie formed a 
payajsade of sixty pavaises. Jiere, too, he stationed those 
■wbo .Tjcre called by the significant appellation of Pil- 
Ijrds * aii(l oftier ill-armed men, who were more likely 
to distinguish themselves yi the spoil than in the battle. 
“ Friends,” said he to these follows, “ take notice, that 
ye art’ now in an enemy’s land ! lopk at them ! There 
they are, well-ai^nyd, and in battle array, as ready to 
meet us as we are to meet them ; and there are enough 
of them, but they ara neither so strong as we are, nor so 
brave. Remember that you have the sea belnud you, 
and there are noue in the ships to help you, so that you 
must place no trust there. You arc between two enemies, 
the sea and the land ; there is no escaping by flight; if 
you run into the sea you njust perish there, and if yo» 
yield yourself to prison, you know how the English deal 
with tile Ca^tillians, and that they are without compas¬ 
sion. But if you 6tand firm and fight well, there wij] 
lie the glory for you, and plenty of spoil; for, as you see, 
this is a rich and beautiful country. Keep your ground, 
and let not a man move till they approach you. Call 
upon Sanfiago, who is the patron of Spain, and he will 
aid us!” Spaniards, Normans*and Bretons, there were 
not less than 1000 men-at-arms in the expedition; and 
it may well be supposed, says Gutierre Dies, what labour 
a single knight must have gone through in ordering and 
arraying such a body, he, too, ^eing armed at all points, 
except his head. There was not a single person, knight 
or footman, on whom he did not put his hand, instruct¬ 
ing them twice or thrice, and informing them what 
they «wore to do! 

The Jersey nien, who, by the Spaniard's account, 
were about 3000, besides 200 horse, came on brasely ; 

♦ Plllarte*. * 
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they also put their lighter troops forward ; and when 
these, after a hard fight, were Compelled to fall back, 
and the pavak'aders and bowmen pressed npon them in 
pursuit, Wiese men_at-arms%;ing about equal in number 
to those of the invader*, past througlAoth.and cfticoiuu 
tered the enemy's main body. Their lances, after the 
first encounter, were excliangfd for battle-axe or sword, 
and 1 presently •“ cuirasses might be seen loosened, 3hd 
vambraces and cuissarts broken ; swords and battle rfixes 
were let fall from the hands that gelded them; soma came 
tq dagger thrusts, som«*grappled with their fops, sojne 
fell and some rose again ; and the battle was so fierce, 
and the press so great, that he who came off best had 
enough to do.” It was the chronicler’s opinion, as an 
eye-witness, that few, on either ijjdc* would have been 
left alive, had it not been for his hero, PeroNino, who, 
observing a white banner with the cross of St. George 
still planted where many others had been beaten down, 
called to the good Breton knight, Hector de PombriftReB, 
to the best of those who w%rc about his person, and 
said, u Sirs, as long as that banner is standing thcs 6 
English will never let themselves be conquered: let us 
try hard for it!” Both leaders, accordingly, with some 
fifty chosen men, made for this banner. The chief 
person who defended it was the receiver-general *, a 
brave man, who was mortally wounded, and could not 
be borue from the field. Many of the Jersey men fell 
round him; the banner Was beaten down, and the 
islanders having, as it appears, lost thgjr commander in 
him, took to flight. Helmets, coats of mail, ar.d even 
lighter arms, were thrown off when safety seemed to de¬ 
pend 05 speed; but the invaders were in no condition to 
pursue them, so many were hurt, and so wearied were * 
they all- The pillards, however, and their worthy as¬ 
sociates, upon whom little or none of the 4 rife h«fd fal¬ 
len, were busily employed in their vocation, plundering 
aiul burning without fear and without remorse. 

* Llomnbaulc cl Rtrevcur ; 6 yo lo r\ yacer entre inis pica, flnabaao y4, 
y non po^ian con cl andaradclante, tanto era cl apretamiento de la gerita 
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The- battle was foifght upon a fine sand, which was 
about half a league in length, and now thickly bestrown 
with ihe arms and bucklers which th^ islanders bad 
thrown away in their flight. Pero Nifio mounted some 
fifty of his people ^ipon the # horses which they had taken; 
and, leaving his standard bearer to embody the inen and 
remain with them, rode rfbout to collect those who were 
dispersed ig the thickly enclosed country. This done, 
he withdrew the whole to the islet for the night. There 
he qiR?6tioned his prisciers concerning the strength of 
th$ island, and what they kn£w of the English fleet. 
They told him that there were fwe strong castles in the 
island, well provided, and held by English knights; that 
the islanders were in number 4000 or 5000 men, under 
a commander from Eigland, who had been with them in 
the action; that the townsmen, labourers, and fisher¬ 
men, inhabited a large town surrounded with a palisade 
and with good ditches: there they had their property, 
and their wives and children. Thither the greater part 
of those who escaped frdm the battle had repaired, and 
it W£8 of old their resolution that, rather than allow an 
enemy to enter, they would all perish. The English 
fleet, they said, was at Plymouth waiting for a wind, 
and might be daily expected ; it consisted of 200 sail 
well armed.* He then held a council, and proposed that 
they should conquer the island and keep it, which would 
be better than laying it waste with fire. The Bretons 
replied, that this could not*be done unless they got pos¬ 
session of the fi%e castles ; but that, if he pleased, they 
would plunder the land and leave it. He then said, 
“ Let us go toward tlie town, and see if they are willing 
to fight; if they are not/ we will thjn advise,how to 
proceed." 

In the morning, therefore, they recrossed the sands, 
syid marched towards the town, which was about two 
leagues off. *8ome of the piUards were sent before to 
set fire as tfcey went; and aa the country was well 
peopled, abounding with houses, gardens, and corn, it 

* Among which were CaitilUan (hipa, ureat, cocat, and balUngert — 
P. 158. 
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was a pitiful sight, says the Spaniard, to 6ee it in flames, 
considering that it belonged to’Christians. One in a 
herald’s garb v.*as soon sent Jr om the town to supplicate 
for mercy. He had invaded them, defeated them in 
battle, and was now laying Tjaste tht? land: with this 
he might be contented ; and they prayed him, for God's 
sake, to desist from farther ravages, seeing that they were 
Catholic Christians, and ought not to be destroyed nice 
enemies to Christ’s faith. Moreover, they prayed* for 
mercy for the love of the queeA of Castille, his Voyal 
mistress, who was English by birth, and who could iyt 
but be displeased at aheir sufferings, l’ero Niiio, in 
reply, desired that four or five of the principal people 
should be deputed to confer with him. When these 
persons came, and had kissed his l*ntf, he spoke sternly 
to them, saying, “ Ye know that whenever the English 
fleet goes to make war upon Spain, it touches here first, 
and is here supplied with men anti with provisions; so 
that ye are all enemies of Castille. Moreover, tl.tese 
islands belong of right to Bretagne, and were subject 
to it, till your forefathers, in their wickedness, rebelled 
and turned English. Ye must therefore submit your¬ 
selves to me in the name of my lord the king of Castille ; 
and if not, you and your country shall be put to fire 
and sword.” The poor deputies humbly represented that 
they were, indeed, of the Breton nation; but that long 
ago these islands had been conquered by the English ; 
and in many parts of the ^brld it often happened that 
men were subdued by their enemies, and obliged to obey 
them, not for love, but perforce and for fear. In that 
state their forefathers had left them, and in that state 
they must remain, unless son* stronger power delivered 
them from it, for all their fortresses were in the hands 
of Englishmen. If he could take the castles, they would 
then submit to him ; but if he could not, of what aval}, 
would be their submission ? he could ncv*protect them 
against the English ; and when he withdrew, must leave 
them to the great danger which would thus be brought 
upon them. “ As for the castles,” replied the Spaniard, 
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“ I trust in God soon to gain them; meantime, yield 
you this town of yours/' Upon which they said they 
woultf repeat his demands tp their fellowitownsmen, and 
bring him back the reply. 

Th*e deputies sfcon retraced, and said, “ Sir, the people 
of the town commend themselves to your mercy, and 
bid me say, that this t<?wn and yon castle are all they 
liSVe: the^ they have always had for their own, and 
new?r French or English have entered them, this be¬ 
ing \heir law and tlitir privilege for the security of 
t^em and tlieirs : their wives and children anil goods 
are there, and they will rather afl perish than ever allow 
the place to bef entered. Ask of them gold, silver, cloth, 
or other things, ^and they will give you what they are 
able. And may it plaase you not to approach the town; 
peradventure you might well take it; hut, he* assured, 
that it would first cost you some of those whom you hold 
dear, and occasion would thereby l>e given for killing 
rain, women, and cliildren, as many as are there, for 
which God would nevet hold you discharged/' Pero 
NiQo then asked his companions what should be done ? 
They replied that the islanders had spoken very reason¬ 
ably, and asked what was just: it was best, therefore, 
to agree with what they proposed, and to lose no time. 
Indeed, they were desirous of profiting by their success 
without delay, lest the English fleet, of which they had 
heard, should heave in sight. A contribution of 10,000 
crowns of gold was therefofe demanded, under the name 
of a ransom ; of which as much as could be immediately 
raised was given, and four hostages delivered as security 
for the rest. The Spaniard likewise insisted that for the 
next ten years they shouM render him, yearly, twelve 
spears, twelve battle-axes, twelve bows, with the proper 
complement of arrows, and twelve trumpets; and this, 
. though most reluctantly, they promised. 

Meantim^the men belonging to the salt-fleet drove 
down to thP coast all the cattle upon which they could 
lay hand, with which, and with much plunder fVora the 
houses, they embarked, and ^went their way. Horses, 
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says Gutierre Diez, were cheap *«that clay at the em¬ 
barkation. Pero Nino, with hi^ Norman and Breton 
associates, Bailee) for Brest, where some Breton merchants 
advanced the remainder o£ the contribution, and the 
hostages were delivered over to them y the money was 
then divided among the adventurers, according to their 
rank. The Castillian fleet was^iow ordered home. Pero 
Nifio sent a messenger to Paris to dispeed himself.^f 
the king and the royal dukes, and then departed for 
his own country. But his gallevs had nearly been lost 
on the coast of Bretagne* and if was not till he and his 
]>eople had called, with many prayers and vow£, up»Jn 
St. Mary of Guadaloupe, and St. Mary of Finistcrra, 
and Santiago of Galicia, and St. Vicente of the Cape, 
and Fr. Padre Gonzalez de Tuy,*that *he wind fell and 
the storm was aflayed.f * 

The seas were not so well defended as the coast, dur- a. i>. 
ing the time that this Castillian fleet infested them. *405. 
Yet the king had made his son, Thomas of Lancaster, 
admiral, and assigned to him a # force of 1400 archers, 
and 700 men-at-arms, including 2 earls, 12 bannerets, 

80 knights, and 605 esquircs.J But in the ensi/ingHOC. 
year it was agreed that the merchants should take upon 
themselves the keeping of the seas, from the 1st of May 
till Michaelmas, and from thence to the Michaelmas 
following: for this they were to receive certain of the 
king’s duties, among other, 3#. upon every pipe of 
wine. The appointment o£ two admirals, one for the 
south, and another for the east coast, was vested in 
them. Accordingly they named Nicholas Blackbourne 
for one, and the king constituted him admiral of the 

• They '/ere sold for five or six blanc* each, which Is the value of twelve 
maravide*#says the Spaniard. The Uckc was half a sol. 

f C-romcadel Cotide T). Tero Nifio, part u. c. 39,40. 

t Tor the (estoppesom) shipment of this force he was to have twenty gram 
niff* de tourr , twenty barges and twenty ballingers, and to each of tlieae 
double cukippaon (?). The king and bis council were to assign such pro. 
visions for these as they thought good. Their wages, for the fifteen bar^* 
nerett, four shillings a day, amount*! by the quarter toj£4/. (It apjwars, 
therefore, that the admiral and the two counts received i>ay as bannerets.) 
Eighty bachelors (here used as synonymous with cheval>rs). 2s. per day, 
per quarter, 728 L ; men-at-arms, It. per day, per quarter, 27$2 1. 15t. 0 d. j 
archers, 6 d. a day, 130& 2s. id. Sum total for the quarter, 8243J. 17a id, 

—Hymcr t rilL 382. 
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fleet from the mouth pf the Thames northward, with 
full powers of collecting and manning such ships of war 
as mi^ht be required, and with all othe^ powers which 
former admirals had possessed. By the end of October, 
however, compla^pts poured in both from the king’s 
liege subject! and his allies, that, owing to the neglect of 
those who ought to guajd the seas, great depreciations 
wjjje committed, and great losses had been sustained: 
upon this,* orders were issued for sequestering the 
duties which had been assigned to the merchants, till 
reparation should hav? been piade to the parties ag- 
gti evc<f. • 

A naval action took place this year, while the duke of 
Orleans was laying unsuccessful siege to Le Bourg. The 
French admiral, J.e C'lbgnet, put to sea with two-and- 
twenty ships, manned expressly for this service, in quest 
of an English fleet, of what force has not been stated, 
nor by whom commanded. He fell in with it; an ac¬ 
tion ensued, with considerable loss of killed and wounded 
on *both sicles ; and Le {llugnct, having lost one of his 
ships, which was carried into Bourdeaux, returned to 
Le Bourg.t 

a. d. During the summer of 1407, London, with the 

1407. country round about, was so infected by the plague, that 
the king was afraid to approach it; and being at Leeds 
Castle, in Kent, he determined to take ship at Queens, 
borough, sail over to Leigh in Essex, and take up his 
abode at Plashey till the pestilence should be stayed ; 
and, because some French privateers, or pirates as they 
are called, were Hbvering about the mouth of the Thames, 
Thomas lord Caraois was appointed to convoy him 
across with certain ships of war. It was supposed that 
the pirates had some intelligence of this; and ♦hen he 
was in the midst of the passage, “ whether the wind 
turned, or that the lord Camois kept not a direct course, 
tit that his shit) was but a slug,” the French entered 
among bis fl^rt, and took four ships close to the king’s, 

* Ilytner, vtll. 439. 449.455 lt1« ploaiant to find that aocurlty wa» granted 
at tim time to the French, Breton, and FlcmUh hihermen.—lb. 461. ■ 

+ Monitrclet, c. 28. 
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in one of which was his vice- chamberlain, sir Thomas 
Rarmpstone*, “ with all bis cbtifber stuff and apparel 
and they followed the king so near, “that if his strip had 
not been swift he hsd landed sooner in France than in 
Essex ; hut by God's provision and gqyd hap he escaped 
the danger, and arrived at hiti appointed pott.” Henry 
was “ sore moved with the ltjjd Camois ; " and in that 
suspicious temper, which is part of the earthly punish¬ 
ment of successful ambition like his, he caused him to . 
be arrested, and indited upon a charge of having ( cor¬ 
responded with the eneyiy, and plotted to betray him 
into their hands. He was arraigned before the’earl W 
Kent, who was the high steward ; and “ were he guilty 
or guiltless/’ says Hall, “ faulty or clear, culpable or 
innocent of that fact and doing, he»was by his peers 
found not guilty, and dismissed a l the bar, having re¬ 
stitution both of bis lands, goods, and offices.”+ 

The truce lietween France and England having been a.i>. 
ill observed by sea, the French admiral Jacques de 1410. 
Chastillon was appointed on tljf one part, and ThomaB 
Beaufort on the other, “ the king’s dear brother, admiral 
of England, and conservator of the said truce upon' the 
seas,” to meet, and adjust all differences which had arisen 
on that account. | In the spring of the same year the 
king sent the earl of Kent with an armament to clear 
the seas, because the coasts were infested by rovers who 
had done much hurt, and upon whom Henry was no 
doubt desirous that vengeance should be taken for the 
jeopardy in which he himself had been placed by them. 
Heating of the earl’s coming, they mlde for Bretagne 
with all speed, whither, upon the information of his 
espials, lie followed them, “ and finding that they had 
laid up ^heir ships in the havens, so as he could not 
fight with them by sea, he launched out his boats, and 
with his fierce soldiers took land, and manfully assaulted 

* I know not whether thii was the tame Mr Thorm*^tamp«tone, con¬ 
stable of the Tower, who in the same year 44 waa drownetj hi coming from 
the court, aa he would have nhot the bridge, the at ream being to big that it 
overturned hla barge. 4 *— Hoiinaked. * 

t Hall, 36. Hollmhed, Ul. 43, 44. • 

| Rymcr, vili. G22,6S& 
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the town of Briake *, •standing by the sea-side. The 
citixeos threw out dart% cut stones, shot quarrels, and 
manfully defended their walls'; is whiqh conflict the 
earl received auch a wound fta his head that he departed' 
out of this worldtybe fifth day after.” The assailants 
were exasperated by his lots, not dismayed at it; and 
continuing their assaults till they had forced an entrance, 
thqp set the town on fire, slew all who resisted, and then, 
#for gant of a commander, returned with their prizes 
and prisoners to EngUnd.t The earl left a young 
widow, daughter of Barnabe iialeas lord of Milan: 
thf king, with whom he was a favourite, had procured 
for him this advantageous alliance ; and, on the day of 
his marriage at St. Mary Overy’s church, he received • 
with her 100,000 ducats as her dowry. He left no 
child, and Henry urged the widow to marry the earl of 
Dorset, bastard-brother to her deceased husband, who 
happened to be very old and ill-visaged ; but the lady, 
not ^unwisely preferring her own mind to the king’s de¬ 
sire, “ for very love took, to husband Henry Mortimer, 
a goodly young esquire, and a beautiful bachelor. For 
which cause, the king was not only with her displeased, 
but alsq, for marrying without bis license, he seized and 
fined her at » great sum of money.” This act of legal 
tyranny, which would have been odious if exercised 
upon a native subject, was worse in the case of a 
foreigner who at his instance had been brought from her 
own country; and it is amogg the better acts of his son 
Henry V. that, upon hi* accession, he not only released 
and pardoned her, but knighted her husband, and pro. 
rooted him to great offices, both in England and Nor. 
mandy.J 

a. d. Two bold mariners, about this time, by name or Jofan 

1411.prenderge»t and William Long, scoured the seas, so 
that no pirate durst appear, and merchants and passen¬ 
gers anight m to and fro in safety: yet they were ac¬ 
cused, through the malice, it is said, of some who envied 


• ft.BdeoKt f H*U,40. HaUnibea, Ut iC, 46. } 11*11,40. 
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their success, of helping themselves from such ships a« 
they met with, against the owner's will; and these cora- 
plaints were urged with so much apparent, if ncj actual 
truth, that Preudergest, befog in London, took sanctuary 
at Westminster. The king forbacleAll ]>er9ons to har¬ 
bour him ; and the fear of anj way appearing to disregard 
this prohibition was so groat^ that even the church af- 
fordcd him little protection, and but cold shelter y so 
that lie was fain to set up a tent within the, ab- • 
bey porch, and have his servants keep nightly jvatch, 
lest lie should there ).* put to death by his enemies. 
Long, the while, kep^ the sea, thinking that there*he 
should always buve the means of escape. »T he lord admiral 
went in person to pursue and seize him. Long, how¬ 
ever, kept at safe distance, tilflje bad obtained-from 
him not only a promise of pardon, but an assurance, 
upon his pledged faith, that he should receive no harm ; 
yet, “ notwithstanding all promises, upon his coming 
in, he was shut up fast in the Tower, and so for u time 
remained in durance." ProbqJjly he was released when 
Prendcrgest either made liis peace with the king or 
exculpated himself, and, being restored to favour^ was 
sent out with a fleet of thirty sail. He made a.success¬ 
ful expedition, and “ took good prizes of wine and vic¬ 
tuals/’ which are said to have “ relieved the commons 
greatly." By this expression, it should seem as if the 
value of the prizes were carried to the public account, 
and the naval charges thereby diminished in ail equal 
amount; yet no facts are known that support such an 
inference, and the only apparent benefit that any part 
of the commons could have derived from such captures 
must have been a reduction in the price of wine, and 
some ffcw other* things, in the ports into which the 
prizes w r ere taken. Among other enterprises, Prender- 
gest landed at a place which the English chronicler calls 
Craal, on the fair day, “ took the town/’^t isrecord&T, 
4< and robbed the fair; so as they that were come thither 
to sell their wares had quick utterance and slow pay¬ 
ment.” .How little such warfare differed from robbery, 
VOL. II. E 
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how little moral improvement since the time of the 
Danes had been effected «in this respect, — was not per¬ 
ceived the chronicler, nor, indeed, acknowledged in 
the days of queen Elizabeth* Yet it must be borne in 
mind, that the usages of the age warranted it; and that 
practices which would now} deservedly, be deemed in¬ 
famous, were then sanctioned by the common consent 
of nations.* 

• Tjjpards fbe end of this reign +, three floods arc said 
.to liavg followed, one u^on the other, in the Thames, 
and no ebb between, the like of#which no man living 
ccuTd remember. Henry Bohngbjoke had reigned thir¬ 
teen years, “in. great perplexity and little pleasure/' 
He had reaped as he had sown—care, insecurity, sus¬ 
picion; enmity, and treason}, and curses “not loud but 
deep:"—“ for," says llolinshed, “by his proceedings, 
after he had attained to the crown, what with such 
taxes, tallages, subsidies, and exactions as he was con- 
straiped to charge the people with; and what by pun¬ 
ishing such as, moved wi|h disdain to see him usurp the 
crown, (contrary to the oath taken at his entering into 
the land, upon his return from exile,) did at sundry 
times rebel against him, he won himself more hatred 
than in all his lifetime (if it had been longer by many 
years than it was) had been possible for him to have 
weeded out and removed. And yet, doubtless, worthy 
were his subjects to taste of that bitter cup,—si thence 
they were so ready to join a#d clap hands with him, for 
the deposing of their rightful and natural prince, king 
* Hohmhcd, lii. 50. 55. f October 12. 1415. Fabyan, 576. 

% O very God J what torment had this king! 

To remember in brief and short entent: 

Some in Jus shirt put oft tune renaming, 

And some in meat ana drink great |>o«onnient j * 

Some in his hose, by great iraagenemenf, 

Some in bed-straw, irons sharp ground and whet. 

Envenomed sore to slay him, if he had on them set 

Som# made for him divers enchanfcmont, 

ToUMte him out and utterly destroy : 

Andiomc gave turn battle lull felonemcnt. 

In neld within hit realm, him for to noy; 

And on themselves the hurt and all the annoy 
Aye fell, at end that bang'd were and headed. 

As traitors ought to bene in every stede. 
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Richard, whose chief fault resled only in that, that he 
was too bountiful to his friends, and too merciful to his 
foes/' He wife nowin the forty-sixth year of hisa£e, when, 
at a council held at the W nite Frianym London, “ order 
was taken for ships and galleys to^be huilt and made 
ready, ami all things necessary provided for a voyage 
which he meant to make inft> the Holy Land, there to 
recover Jerusalem from the Infidels ; tor ij grieved* him 
(it is said) to consider the great malice of Christian 
princes, that were bent upon *a mischievous pu/pose to 
destroy one another, lather than to make war agjinst 
the enemies of the Christian faith, as in conscience it 
seemed to him they wore bound/’ That l>e seriously 
entertained this intention there is no doubt: he was 
moved to it by the common bdiel of that age* by an 
apprehension (from an inward sense of premature decay) 
that his life would not be long, by the desire of obtain, 
ing such assurances for the next world as were liberally 
promised to those who engaged in such meritorious ex¬ 
peditions, and, perhaps, as tradition has said, by a pre¬ 
diction that lie was to die in Jerusalem, which would 
seem to him prophetic of his salvation. Preparations 
were made with all speed; and when “ his provisions 
were ready, and that he was furnished with sufficient 
treasure, soldiers, captains, victuals, munitions, tall 
ships, strong galleys, and all tilings necessary for such 
a royal journey,” while he was praying at St. Edward 
the Confessor's shrine, “ t^takc there his leave, and bo to 
speed him upon his voyage," he w*p seized with a fit, 
and being carried into an apartment in the abbot’s house, 
called Jerusalem, there he expired.* It is remarkable 
that l^e should have been buried at Canterbury, beside 
the Black Prince, whose son he had deposed and mur¬ 
dered. 

♦ 

• Fabyan, 576. Holimhed, iii 58. An account is preserved de 
navis , in which Philippa, Henry IV.'s daughter, m. Mr marriage to the 
king of Denmark, Bailed for that country. Thu stuffifa coiiftiatcd of two 
guns, forty poundg of powder for those gam, and forty Btone bullets for 
them ipetrtu pro gunnrs), forty tampon*, four touches, one mallet, two 
firepans, forty ravyi, twenty-four bowg, and forty sheave* of arrow*.— 
tymer, viu. 447. 
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a.d. One of the first acts <ff Henry V. was to remove the 
1415. body of that murdered Icing from its obscure burial- 
place, and deposit it, with royal solemnities, in a sump- 
. tuous tomb at Westminster*, as if to proclaim unto the 
• world that altlymgffhe had succeeded to the throne, he 
had not partaken in the guilt by which it had been 
purchased.—The truce width subsisted at tlds time had 
produced littjp security to seafaring j>eople ; ami safe- 
A>ndu»ts were set at nought, piracy being carried on 
both upon the high seas ami on the coasts, and even in the 
portj of England, Ireland, and Wales, with an audacity 
that defied the laws; and it appears that pirates found 
every where from<he inhabitants that sort of encourage¬ 
ment which even in better times is shown to smugglers. 
It was 'therefore found necessary, early in the new reign, 
to declare such breaches of the king’s truce and of his 
safe-conduct high treason, and subject to the same pun¬ 
ishment, as also all voluntary secret abetment, procuring, 
concealing, hiring, sustaining, and maintaining of per¬ 
sons engaged in such courses. And conservators of the 
truce and of the king's safe-conducts were appointed in 
the ports, with full power to proceed against offenders ; 
it being required that every conservator should for his 
qualification have an estate of forty pounds in land by 
the year at least.t Two men learned in the law were 
to be associated in the commission with each conser¬ 
vator. But then, as in every age, it was soon found 
that measures, which were deigned for the protection of 
the peaceable part*of mankind, were immediately taken 
advantage of by men of predatory habits. The Scotch, 
and other enemies of England, availed themselves of this 
law, because it secured them egainst reprisals so loi^g as it 
was enforced; and a subsequent statute, after setting 
forth that thisconsequencehadbeen experienced, declared, 
tljat tfhenev^ the king's subjects had thus suffered 
wrong, the kmg would, to their greater comfort, and 
to the intent *that they should have remedy without 
delay, grant them letters of marque and reprisal.* 


• MvJinihcd, iii. 62. 
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When the king had determined upon leading an army 
into France, he hired 6hips frojn Zeelandt, Holland, and 
Friseland, Ijis own naval means not being sufficient for 
the transport: among hi# other preparations, tc requisite 
for so high an enterprise,” boats ctrvered with leather, 
for the passage of riversfare enumerated. The fleet 
with which he crossed froi* Southampton, and landed 
at the mouth of the Seine, consisted of 1000 sail.*. The 
siege and capture of Harfleur followed, and the^battje 
of Agincourt, — one of those ever-memorable victories, 
the remembrance of jvhich contributes to support the 
national spirit whereby they were achieved. Like those 
of Cressy and of Poicticrs, it was gained under circum¬ 
stances of such extraordinary disadvantage, that the 
conqueror himself was impressed with reverential awe 
at his own success ; and when oil his return to England 
the Londoners met him in solemn procession on Black- 
heath, lie, “ as one remembering from whom all vic¬ 
tories arc sent,” would not allow his helmet to be 
carried before him, wherein the people might have 
seen the blows and dints that lie had received; 
“ neither would he suffer any ditties to be made and sung 
by minstrels of his glorious victory, for that he would 
have the praise and thanks altogether given to God.”$ 

Soon afterwards the emperor Sigismund, who was 
related to Henry by marriage, came to Calais as a 
mediator between the two kingdoms, bringing with him 
the archbishop of Kheima^as ambassador from the French 
king. Thirty great ships were sent to bring him and 
his train over. When he entered tli£ harbour at Dover, 
the king's brother, Humphrey duke of Gloucester, “ and 
divers other lords, were ready to receive him: at his 
approaching fc> land, they entered the water sword in 
hand, and by the duke's mouth declared, that if he 
intended to enter the land as the king’s friend, and as 
a mediator to entreat for peace, he shou/d be sufiert^ to 

• 4 Hen. 5 c. 7. 4 HoUnihwt, iii 68. Vymer, ix. 215, ?1& 

% Hohnthed, HL 72. \ lb. 84. 
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arrive; but if he came ag an emperor to a land which 
he claimed to be under^his empire, then were they 
ready to resist him. This was thought necessary to be 
done for saving of the king's prerogative, who hath full 
pre-eminence withri^his own realm as an absolute em¬ 
peror." • Sigisftiund's hope wus to bring about in person 
what he had vainly attempted by negotiation, — a 
leaguj among all Christian princes for the defence of 
Christendom %gainst the Turks. The danger was at 
that tithe not less serious than when the first crusade 
was undertaken ; and Heliry, wly>se mind had already 
beena.lirected towards such an enterprise by his father’s 
preparations, might, perhaps, have lent a willing ear to 
it, as he did to tfic mediation, if tidings had not, un- 
happily^for France, arrived of some success which the 
earl of Armagnac had gained over the duke of Exeter, 
near Rouen, whicli so displeased him, that lie would 
hear no word of peace. That anger, however, abated, 
and the emperor’s representations seemed again to pro¬ 
duce some effect. Meantime Armagnac, elated with 
his recent advantage, laid sudden siege to Harfleur ; 
and the viscount of Narboimc, the vice-admiral of 
France, made an attempt upon it with his whole navy, 
thinking to have taken it by surprise : failing in this, 
the French laid close siege to the place, both by land 
and water. Exeter, while he defended the place man¬ 
fully, found means to despatch a swift bark, with letters 
soliciting speedy relief; and yenry, it is said, would 
have embarked in person for the succour, if the emperor 
had not admonished? him, that it was neither necessary 
nor honourable for a prince, on whom the whole weight 
and charge of the commonwealth rested, to adventure 
himself in every peril. Assenting to the wisdom of this 
advice, he appointed his brother, John duke of Bedford, 
to command the expedition : it consisted of 400 sail t; 
and-^thg earls flf March, Oxford, Huntingdon, War- 

• Holinshed, Hi. 85 . 

t Hardyng, ;*77. mil any* 200; but a* the number of men i* stated at 
20,000, the larger number ot nhi|*, considering their probable site, ia the 
more likely. 
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wick, Arundel, Salisbury, and Devonshire embarked 
in it.* 

They sailed from Rye, €€ and, with a prosperous 
wind and a fresh gale/’ cafne to the njouth of the Seine, 
on the day of the Assumption of ounLady. Narbonne, 
seeing their approach, came boldly to encounter them 
at the entrance of the harborr. I'pon this the English 
sent forward certain strong and well made ships, which 
captured two of the enemy, the French eaptains_com* 
mitting themselves rashly before their comrades could 
arrive to support them.* The duke," says Hall, followed 
incontinently with alibis puissance, and, like a variant 
captain, with great courage and audacity set on his 
enemies: the tight was long, hut not so long as peril¬ 
ous, nor so perilous as terrible ; +for battles ^of the 
sea be ever desperate, for neither the assailants nor 
defendants look for any refuge, nor know any back 
door how to scape out.*’ In the end, almost all the 
whole French beet, to the number of 500 ships, hulks, 
carracks, and small vessels*. was taken or sunk: the 
largest of the prizes were three large Genoese ear- 
racks, which were sent to England. Harflcur was 
immediately relieved by the victorious fleet, and Ar- 
magnact raised the siege. J The battle was fought 
on the 15th of August, and the fleet remained in 
the road somewhat more than three weeks afterwards, 
being becalmed there during the greater part of the 
time. The bodies whicl\ had been thrown overboard 
in the action, or sunk in the enemies' ships, rose and 
floated about them in great numbers ; and the En¬ 
glish may have deemed it a relief from the contem¬ 
plation of that ghastly sight, to be kept upon the alert 
by scftne galleys, which, taking advantage of the calm, 
ventured as near them as they durst by day and night, and 


f * Hall, 73, 74. 

f “ Armagnac, thr constable/* says Speed, “ hearing how his consorts had 
kept tune on the •cis, thought it not licit U> set to thur note, lest his mean 
would not l>e he ni, the base ot this music sounding too deep, and, there¬ 
fore, he put up his pipe*, and got hnn to Faria.'*—1*. 635. 
t Hal/, 75. 
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endeaToured to burn tha ships with wildfire.* Having: 
thus performed his commission, the duke of Bedford* 
“ with no small number of prisoners, an(J great abun¬ 
dance of prey, as well in ships as provision for the sea, 
returned to Engird with great triumph and glory 
upon which Si^ismund is sai< to have complimented both 
Henry and his people, by«sa)ing that happy were the 
subjects who had such a king, hut more happy the king 
yho had sucH subjects. 

"W^ile Henry was preparing for a second expedition, 
that he might profit by* the discord which prevailed 
amowg the French nobles, the enemy increased their 
naval force, by hiring u great number of Italian ships, 
chiefly Genoese. Fart of their fleet lay at the mouth 
of the j>eine, to prevent maritime supplies from reach¬ 
ing Harfleur : the rest\ept the sea. The king, there, 
fore, before he embarked, sent his kinsman, the earl of 
Huntingdon, with a sufficient force against them. He 
fell in with some of the great Genoese carracks ; and, 
after an action which lasted the most part of a sum¬ 
mer's day, sunk three and captured three, taking the 
admiral Jacques, the Bastard of Bourbon, and as much 
money as would have been half a year's pay for the 


* Harthng, S//, r>78— 1 have met with no earlier mention of wildfire in 
any of our na>nl actions. The gv in Harilyng is as follows — 

Tliev fotipht full Mire afore the water of Snvn, 

With ramkd many well stuffed and arrayed ; 

And many other shippe? great of Ifi»iiAtro% 

Barges, balyngers, and galley* utiaflhiyed, 

Which proudly eame ujn»n oui ships uiipraycd; 

And bv the even their sails n\ nlod were* M.-r, 

The eiicmicSsl&in in battle, and sore bet 

And many drvent were that day in the sea, 

1 That as our fleet rode there then still ajway. 

Unto the feast next of her Nativity 
The bodies flotc among (ffcr ships each 
Full piteous wan and foul to §rt* them aye. 

That thousands were — twenty as they then told — 

That taken were iu that same "battle bold. 

9 In whiofc, meanwhile, while as our ships there lay. 

It wah^o calm, withoiiten any wind. 

We might not sail, no fVo thence |>a*s away. 

WherWore their galloyi each day there gan us find. 

With oars many about us did they wind, 

With wild fire oft auayled us day and night. 

To breune our ships in that they could or might 
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whole fleet. * These prizes he brought to Southamp¬ 
ton ; from whence the king shortly set forth with a 
fleet of 1.500 (hips, the sails of bis own vessel being of 
purple silk, richly embroidered with gold. 

British valour was never more aign^#ly displayed than 
under this victorious monarch, the remainder of whose 
short reign was one series *>f successful enterprises. 

Yet no Englishman can delight to dwell upon the Re¬ 
tails, as upon the history of Kdward MI. anfl the B^ack 
Prince. Henry of Monmouth equalled them as a 
warrior, and |>erhaps excelled them as a politician ; but 
they were the admiration of their enemies, localise 
of the magnanimity which they displayed in prospe¬ 
rity. — their courtesy, their humanity. Henry was a 
merciless conqueror, and made liimseif feared. \t the a.i». 
time of his death, afier his last ^confession, when, at 141 *** 
Ills dtsire, the Penitential Psalms were read to him, he 
inti pteil the priest at the words, 4i Build thou the 
walls >f Jerusalem »id declared, as a dying man, 
that it had been his intention, soon as he should have 
settled Frame in peace, to undertake the conquest of 
Jerusalem, if it. had pleased God to let him live out his 
days. So ingenious," says Ilume, 44 are men in deceiv¬ 
ing themselves, that Henry forgot, in these moments, all 
the blood spilt by his ambition, and received comfort 
from this late and feeble resolve, which, as the mode of 
these enterprises was now past, he certainly would never 
have carried into cxecutiqp.” It has now, however, 
been ascertained, that immediately after the treaty of 
Troyes, Guillibert de Launoy, a Flemfeh knight, who 
was counsellor and chamberlain to Philip the Good of 
Burgundy, and had been ambassador to Henry, was 
sent by •that kinp$ and by his own master,- upon a secret 
mission to the Holy Land. That mission was success¬ 
fully performed : he made a military survey of the^oasts 
and defences of Egypt and Syria, fronj* Alexandria 
round to Gallipoli ; and the two copies o£ this survey, 
intended for the two princes, are both in existence ; but 

♦ Hollnihed, Hi. 88, 89. Speed, 630. 
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before the report wasocompleted, Henry V. had been 
summoned to his account. No reasonable doubt, there¬ 
fore, can now be entertained that it was his full in¬ 
tention, as it had been his father’s, to undertake a 
crusade. As litW should it be doubted, that though 
ambition ana policy may have entered largely into his 
motives, devotion also inched him. • 


CHAP. VIII. 

FROjtf THE ACCESSION OF HENRY VI. TO THE DEATH 

OF RICHARD III. 

The crown devolved upon an infant not nine months 
olcl + j and, though the government during his minority 
was administered by able hands, the loss of a single 
mind was soon felt; for Henry was a king whom the 
turbulent feared, and whom the people loved, and who 
w r as respected by all ranks. Early in the new reign. 


* Account of an unknown M.S. of 1422, by Granville Prim, esq, in 
the Transactions of the Koval Society ot Literature, vol i p 1 The 
report which whb written for the duke of Burgundy in in Mr IVdii'a pos¬ 
session . he purchased it tn Blander*, and that which was designed for the 
English government he discovered among the Hatton MSS. in the 
Bodleian 

A curious papeT concerning thi* Gificrl de Lrninoy has been preserved 
by Itymer [x\ 22.). He had imposed upon Henry V , by a story that a 
carriage, containing £jl the money and valuables which lie had received 
from the king lor his journey, had been plundered in Picardy, and that he 
had thus lost every thing Henry, believing this, replaced the sum of 200/.. 
and gave him, moreover, a vestment of cloth of gold. He then performed 
his embasdy, and made hit report of it But during the journey conscience 
had so continually reproached him Kith the fraud, that when he presented 
the report, he confessed it to cardinal Beaufort, ancf with such marks of 
contrition that he not only obtained a remission of the sin, but also of the 
money. This did not make him at peace with himself, and alter an interval 
of twenty years, be entreated a confirmation of this forgiveness, or At least 
that some restitution might be required, which he would, he said, humbly 
af¥& thankfully make. The contrite will was accepted, and the remission 
was confirmed asTully as it htui been first granted. 

f It i prettily aaid by Sj>oed, u The pretty hands which could not feed 
himself, were yet made capable to wield a sceptre, and he that was behold, 
ing to i urscM for milk, did nevertheless distribute the sustenance of law 
and justice to so great and warlike nations/’—P. G50. * 
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sir William Bardolf was appointed admiral; but with¬ 
out prejudice to the duke of Exger, the king's uncle, 
who was admiral of England, Ireland, and Aquitaine 
for life.* Abuses were corrftnitted and outrages which 
no man would have hazarded whiWne was living. 
Among the acts of piracy in Which great men ventured 
to engage, one was brought kome to Marcellus, the 
abbot of Sr. Augustine, in Canterbury. By his namejt a 
tnay be presumed that he was a foreigner. It >tas pro\^d 14 
before the lords of the eouneil, that he had been con¬ 
cerned in taking and plundering, upon the high seas, 
a ship laden with wine^ belonging to John Lorsline ttf 
Abbotswell, and to certain persons of ^Boulogne and 
Bruges ; and he was condemned by the council in seven 
nobles for every tun of the wine (thirty-nine infill), 
which, by his own confession, came into his hands ; in 
six shillings each for thirty-seven which had been de¬ 
stroyed by his fault ; and in sixty nobles for the other 
damages and expense of the injured parties and of their 
proctors, t It is not stated whether he incurred any 
farther punishment. 

The English interests in France were greatly shaken 
by the advantages which the French obtained under 
Joan of Arc ; but the reputation of the English arms 
suffered little, because those advantages were ascribed 
to miracles on one part, and to witchcraft on the 
other ; and, by the capture of that extraordinary 
enthusiast, they re-establi^ied the opinion of their 
strength, and confirmed that opinion at the cost of a 
national crime, by her barbarous execution. But their 
affairs were more seriously injured by the profligate 
connexion of duke Humphrey with Jaqueline of 
Haiuault, the moat, flagitious woman of her age ; and 
by the light marriage of a far abler man, his brother, 
the great duke of Bedford, regent of France, ,to a 
daughter of the Comte de St. Pol, in the ^seventeen tW 
year of her age. His former wife was faster to* the 
duke of Burgundy: by the second he united himself 

• Byincr, x, 68. f llree*’ Curtory Sketch, 235. 
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to a house between which and the bouse of Burgundy 
there was an old ill-will; and Charles VII. did not 
fail tp avail himself of, the opportunity thus afforded 
him, for detaching from England the most efficient of 
a.d. her allies. HeVicceeded completely in this object; and 
1435. before the terms by whiVh the change of policy was 
purchased were made kn«wn, the duke sent ambassadors 
ta England, notifying the new alliance which he had made, 
rejjouncin& the old oi.o, and advising the young king 
and his council to conclude a peace with France. It is 
said, that when the young Henty heard these letters read, 
lfc apprehended the losses that \vere likely to ensue, and 
that his eyes ^ere filled with tears. The intelligence 
seems to have taken the king’s council, as well as the 
peop ] e, by surprise. The former are said, on this 
occasion, to have manifested the discord that prevailed 
among them, reviling each other not less titan the Bur¬ 
gundians; and numbers of those who, in turbulent times, 
arrogate to themselves the name of the j>eoplc, gathered 
together and attacked Flemings, Dutchmen, Brabanters, 
Picards, Hainaulters, and other foreigners, indiscrimin¬ 
ately, as subjects of Burgundy, and murdered many of 
them before order could be restored. The ringleaders 
in this mischief were seized and brought to justice.* 
The indignation of the English government was in¬ 
creased, when it w r as known that among the cessions 
made to Burgundy were many places which bad sworn 
fidelity to England. To remonstrate against this disloyal 
conduct was in vain: the duke’s “ ears and senses being 
strongly mure<f” against all representations of this 
kind ; “ for king Charles had set about them, as it 
were, a barricade of royalties, privileges, honours, 
money, cities, towns, and whole pfovincea/^t Ho¬ 
nour, indeed, has had little influence upon ambitious 
rulers at any time ; and the obligations of religion were 
£cen more easily removed, two cardinals having absolved 
him, and th# great lords of his party, from the oaths 
they had taken to the English. Both parties prepared 
• Moratrelet, ?U. 2y& f Speed, 057. 
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for war; and the duke resolved * 1 © begin by besieging 
Calais, which he now claimed as* part of the county of 
Artois, and bis by inheritance. The consent of the 
free states of which his dominions were»composed was 
necessary. Among the arguments which w;ere used to 
the people of Ghent, one w*R>, that the possession of 
Calais by the English was ve^r injurious to all Flan¬ 
ders, for die Flemings who went thither to purchase 
wool, tin, lead, or cheese, were forced to payiiin 
money, according to what rate 5 of alloy the English 
pleased to put on it, or efc$e in ingots of gold or silver ; 
and this, it was urged, jras not. done in other countries. 
The fact proved rather a w'ant of probity on the one 
part, than any abuse of power on the other. The de¬ 
basement of the coin w as the ac^ of J thc Flemish go¬ 
vernment ; and the direct consequences of such a 
measure were felt by the people in their dealings with 
a nation whose currency was of a different standard. 
On the part of England, indeed, this was a measure, 
not of exaction, but of sclf-riffence, enjoined by the 
statutes of the realm, because of “the great deceit" 
iti the gold and silver money of Flanders and Scotland: 
such deceit, when that money was current in divers 
parts of the realm, having been “ to the great damage 
of the king and of his people.” And, as if to preclude all 
pretext for complaint from the Flemings, the act had 
been made general, prohibiting the circulation of any 
foreign coin whatsoever in Bngland, and requiring that 
whatever was received in payment a^ Calais should 
there be “put to bullion."* The loss, however, w*as 
represented to them as a grievance which they endured 
from the English ; and thg Ghentese consented, by 
acclamation, to Support the war, and the whole of 
Flanders entered into it with equal eagerness.f “What 

• 2 Hen. iftvi * ' % w 

■f “ The duke declared to them/’ says Hall, “ the rijrhl? title, and inter¬ 
est that he had to the town of Calais, and the county of y^uisnes, as a very 
patrimony belonging to his inheritance: shewing, farther, that the said 
town wna the gulph and swallower up of all the gold and silver of hi* 
countries and dominions ; forasmuch ns there was the staple of wool, tin, 
lead, and other merchandize, for the which the Englishmen would take no 
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was Calais?” they srfld: “ they could make a meal of 
it at any time !” * Holland also entered into the duke’s 
view%, and agreed to assist him with ships for the in¬ 
tended siege. .The same*ready concurrence was not 
found in 3$pelaim : there the people of Zierekzee, who 
had in those days a good^port, listened to the overtures 
of England, and chose !*> continue their profitable trade 
with that country ; and when the bailey of Middle- 
bi$;gh emftargoed an English ship, which was bound for 
the fair at Antwerp, yid imprisoned the crew, the in¬ 
habitants, regarding this as a breach of their privileges, 
ftreed open the prison, release^ the prisoners, and re¬ 
stored the ship and cargo. + 

There were none who entered into the enterprise 
witb more alacitty f than the men of Ghent. All the 
burghers of that city, of whatsoever rank, were required 
to appear within three days before the sheriffs, and 
enrol themselves, on pain of forfeiting their franchises, 
and to provide themselves with all necessary habili¬ 
ments for war. No armour or weapons of any kind 
were to be taken out of the country, and the punish¬ 
ment for breaking this order was to be ten years* exile. 
Those who had been ordered to perform certain pil¬ 
grimages in expiation for their sins, were now excused 
from performing them so long as the war should last, 
andfor fourteen days after; and all who had quarrelswere 
placed, for the same term, under the protection of the 
law. The number of me* for which Ghent had en¬ 
gaged was 17,^00: every town and village of its de- 

common current money, but only gold and silver, to the great imj>overUh- 
menfc of his seigniories and regions : saying, farther, that Calais only was 
the common stop between his countries ana Bretagne ami Spam, so that 
southward nor westward his subjects could not pi^s, without /he danger 
of that town : wherefore, these detriments considered, he determined <if 
they would assent) shortly to recover and conguer that town, and the 
county of Guisnes. To this purpose all the council and common people not 
only agreed, but also promised aid, both of men and money. Lord! how 
ttye Flemings bagged, and the Hollanders cracked, that Calais should be 
wonf and all tb^Englishraen slain ; swearing and stanng that they would 
have it within three days at the most, thinking verily that the town of 
Calais could no more resist their puissance than a pot of double beer, when 
they fall to quaffing." (P. 181.)— " But they reckoned before their host, and 
so paid more than their shot came to.”—Ib. 182. 

. • Sueyro, li. 279. „ f llx 277, 278. 
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pendence knew its quota, and ei'ery family the sum at 
which it was taxed. The carnages which were re¬ 
quired came i» too slowly for the impatience of 'those 
by whom the preparations were direct/* 1. A proclam¬ 
ation, therefore, was issued, that ii they were not 
forthcoming within three da^s, the deacon of the Black 
Hoods and his attendants should be sent round to seize 
on all the best without exception: upon which the 
farmers and peasants, in fear lest the Black Hands 
should visit them, immediately^ent their carts to the 
appointed place. Every man was to provide himself 
with a lance and a short mallet, either of lead or iron, 
spiked on the head. Two mallets woidd be reckoned 
as equal to one lance ; but those who should present 
themselves without such arms wrre warned that-they 
would not pass muster, and that they would be pun¬ 
ished. The j>eopJe of Bruges were, on this occasion, 
heartily in unison with those of Ghent, and that city 
began already to feel the license of war. Most of its 
people who had been order*! on this service had 
forthwith forsaken their trade, and spent their time and 
money in drinking houses, where drunkenness led to 
quarrels, and quarrels to blows, bloodshed, and frequent 
deaths. * 

The Flemings had persuaded themselves that, at 
their approach, the English would, for very fear, aban¬ 
don Calais and fly to England ; and, therefore, they 
were particularly desirous lhat a fleet should be ready 
before they arrived before the town, hoping thus to cut 
oft' the garrison from all means of escape. “ They 
needed not,'* says Monstreletf, “have been so uneasy 
on this head, for the English were well inclined to de¬ 
fend themselves* and, in truth, king Henry and all 
England would as soon have lost their thirty years’ con¬ 
quests in France as the single town of Calais/* When 
the emperor Sigismund was in this country, he adVisetl 
Henry V. to keep the towns of Dover amVCalais as he 
would his two eyes, because they gave him the com- 

t P.358. 


♦ MonitrcJct, vli. 344—347. , 
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id and of the narrow s£as. # That able and ambitious 
prince needed no admonishment to teach him the im¬ 
portance of a place which gave him entrance at any 
time into Franca; and the nation were not less per¬ 
suaded of tlje advantage of retaining a conquest which 
had been so hardly and honourably gained. The go¬ 
vernor, sir John Ratclitfe, had no sooner despatched 
intelligence of the duke of Burgundy's designs to the 
kin; ,’s council, than the earl of Montaigne, who was son 
to the duke of "Somerset, and the lord Camois, were 
sent with 1500 men and “git.at foison of victuals,” 
to' reinforce and supply the garrison, while a large 
force was preparing to attack the besieging array. 
Thus strengthened, the English did not wait to be be¬ 
sieged in Calais/ - but made an attempt to surprise 
Boulogne. They found the French too vigilant to be 
surprised, and too strong to be assaulted ; hut they 
burned some of the shipping, and, carrying off what 
booty was within their reach, returned without loss. 
Soon afterwards they insole a foraging party in the op¬ 
posite direction, toward Gravelines. The Flemings 
in that quarter collected, against the advice of their 
leaders, insisted upon attacking them, and were de¬ 
feated, with tile loss of from 300 to 400 killed, and 
“ full sixscore prisoners.” Their next expedition was 
into the Boulonnois. It happened, that on the same 
night a part of the besieging force, which Jean de 
Croy, the bailey of Hainan!t, had assembled on the 
borders of Pica^jly, set out from a village called Le 
Wast, two leagues from St. Omer, on a like expedition 
into the English marches. Neither party knew of the 
other's intent, nor were tljey likely to have met; but 
when the bailey approached the English border, he sent 
out some men-at-arms, who were well acquainted with 
the country, 9 to gain intelligence. They returned with 
.n£wtf that they had fallen in with the rear of an 
enemy’* detafbtoent, near the bridge of Milay, about 
daybreak, and had reconnoitred them ; had seen that 

• Litre! of English Tolley. Hakluyt, i, lff7. 
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they were very numerous, and tlfat they were advancing 
into the Boulonnois. A council was held ; and the 
resolution was® to pursue the English, in the l*ope of 
finding an opportunity for* attacking ^hem when they 
were engaged irt plundering the villages; but if not, to 
give them battle wherever tlfcy might meet. 

The scouts were not long •before they descried the 
smoke raid fires from villages and little towns, which 
marked the track of the English in their destructive < 
jjiroad ; but some prisoners fel^ into tfie hands (jf the 
English, who, being than informed that an enemy was 
at hand, and in considerable force, collected their mtm 
upon a rising ground tatwcen Gra venues and Cam- 
pagne-les-Boulonnois. The greater part of their force 
was not seen, being upon the sly>e f>{ the hill m\ the 
farther side, when the advanced party of the Burgun¬ 
dians began the action ; and the main body, confiding in 
their seeming advantage of numbers, hastened on, eager 
for the engagement. From three to four score of the 
English on the summit were tjain in the first charge, 
and the others took to flight. They were rallied on 
the other side of the declivity by their comrades; 
the Burgundians, when they came to the brow, lo6t 
heart as well as hope at the unexpected sight of this 
larger body; halted, in dismay, for the arrival of their own 
main force ; and in this state of mind, which prepared 
them for defeat, were resolutely charged by the English. 
Instantly they gave way* wheeled round, and fled 
with all speed towards Ardres, as the nearest place of 
safety. Thither they were pursued full gallop, even 
wifhin the barriers, and some of them were killed close 
to the ditches of the town. # Upwards of a hundred 
-were sttin or taken. Among the former was Robert 
de Boumonville, surnamed Le Rouge , and six other 
distinguished persons : among .the latter .were raany 
men of note. Jean de Croy had been winded by ih 
arrow, and his horse killed. He, however/and the lord 
Denlez, made their way to the abbey At Lisle, 6orely 
grieved at their defeat ; and certain gallants, who had 

VOI* II. F 
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been knighted that day* won their spurs in a manner 
which would deprive thgin of all pleasure in celebrating 
the anniversary. The earl of Montaigng came out of 
Calais to meet the conquerors on their return, and gave 
them a most joyfbl reception : but he sharply reproved 
those who, by giving way it the commencement of the 
action, had put the host i* imminent danger. * 

By this time the preparations + for the siege were com- 
«ple^, and file duke went, without any retinue of state, 
to Ghent anil ofiler places in Flanders, that he might 
expedi te the march of the Flemish troops. Early in June, 
a general muster was made in Ghent of the force be¬ 
longing to that^city^ and its efependencies : they re¬ 
mained in the great market-place, where they had been 
draw*\up, from eight in the morning till noon, and then 
marched out on the road to Calais: the duke accom¬ 
panied them as far as the open country, and then went 
to Bruges, to hasten in like manner their contingent. 
The weather was so hot, that two of the Ghentese cap¬ 
tains and several soldiers p dieil of the heat. The duke 
had given strict orders that no marauding should lie 
permitted; and, in consequence, while they halted at 
Armentieres, one-and-twenty men were hanged upon 
the trees in front of head-quarters for robbery. As 
they advanced, they took vengeance for the defeat of 
their countrymen in the affair near Gravelines,—not 
upon the English, but upon the property of tfle two 
persons who held the comiq^nd in that unlucky affair, 
and who vainly represented that no blame was imput¬ 
able to them, fift the Flemings that day would neither 
listen to their advice, nor obey their orders. At Gra¬ 
velines they were joined by the force from Bruges, 
Ypres, and other parts of Vlanders. The carriages for 

• MonstreJet, vik 348—X*. Sueyro, ii. £81. Holinslied, hi 187. ' 

f M To tell you what ordinance wai now cast, what powder was bought, 
what engines wme devised, what harness was provided, what victual was 
purveyed for thu great enterprise, I will not cumber you in rehearsing 
every thing particularly, because the Flemings write that the provision was 
more than tongUfc could speak, or heart could think.'.'—/fo//, 18). 

t The sieur de Comines commanded this part of the army, and Jean da 
Cominct commanded the force from Yprca. One of these was probably 
father to the historian. 
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the conveyance of their tents, anfl the baggage and stores, 
were out of number; and or* the top of each, Mon- 
strelet says, there was a cock to crow the hours* Very 
many peasants had been collected to#draw the cannon 
and other engines, the artillery both of* ancient and 
modern warfare being at* this time in use. Here 
they were mustered before thi duke and Richemont, the 
constable of France. There were full ^0,000 men 
“ wearing helmets # ” and the constable is said to have • 
been struck with admiration the strength whi^h the 
duke from one single •province had brought into the 
field. . * * 

They formed, indeed, a formidable vray, if an army 
were to he estimated only by its numbers, and the ap¬ 
pearance of the men. One wjio Tvas not w#!I ac¬ 
quainted with the composition of that army, might have 
judged of it the more favourably, because the Flemings 
made no pretension to the pomp and bravery of war, 
but wore plain armour ; and the regularity of their 
encampment was beautiful, ihc tents of every town 
having their separate quarter; and in these again 
the various trades being separately classed and sub¬ 
divided into companies, each quarter had thus the 
resemblance of a town, and the whole appeared at a 
distance like a great city. But it was soon seen that 
with this civic regularity, neither the principle of mili¬ 
tary disciple was to be found nor of civil obedience. 

A hare ran through the Binges part of the camp ; tlie 
clamour which was set up was mistake^ for an alarm ; 
the whole force took the field ; and when the cause of 
the disturbance was understood, the appearance of this 
pool frightened animal t wa^ regarded as an ill omen. 
That presage waS confirmed when they had crossed the 
river, and were about to encamp for the night at Tour- 
nehem: a tempest began, of wind, and rain, *nd thunder, 
and lightning: the lightning was deemed• to manWest 
itself portentously over the town and to\^*rs of Gra- 
• Momtretet, vii. 352—356. SueyTO, 282. 

t Monstrelet aaya a wolf; but Sucyro iay§ It waa a hare, and notice# the 
enl augury which waa drawn from tta appearanca 
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velines ; and the force r of the wind was such, that they 
could not pitch their teats, but were forced to take up 
their lcdging upon the ground, and abide the brunt of 
the storm.* 

The duke*himself was confident of success: he had 
hitherto been fortunate ifi all his designs, and in 
this, which was the greatest enterprise that had been 
undertaken^ for many years, the popular feeling had 
thui far entirely corresponded to his wishes ; so much 
did the Flemings seem f to have the conquest of Calais 
at heart. In reliance upon tlfts feeling, lie had dis¬ 
missed half his Picard and • Burgundian men-at- 
arms, against the advice of experienced counsellors, 
who warned him that, in case of danger, he would find 
a handful of genHempn worth more than all the com¬ 
mons of Flanders. + Perhaps he thought that more 
danger was to be apprehended from quarrels between 
this part of his army and the Flemings than from any 
other cause ; for the manner in which the latter as¬ 
serted their superiority was likely enough to have pro¬ 
voked resistance. The Picards were so noted for their 
alacrity in pillaging, that their name had passed into a 
word of reproach. The Burgundians were not less 
expert in this branch of their military profession: but the 
Flemish commanders had set out with the determination 
of rigorously enforcing order in this respect; and, under 
the plea of enforcing it, the Flemish soldiers did not 
content themselves with replevying the spoil from the 
plunderers, but^ despoiled them of their own property 
also; and if complaint were made, the aggrieved party 
only drew upon himself additional chastisement. They 
suffered this in silence anc^ in fear, “but it was most 
impatiently;” and if there had been^any considerable 
body of their countrymen at hand, to have taken up 
their cause, the camp might soon have become a scene 
of KloodshedtJ 

The first % ho8tile operations were against the little 

41 

• Suejrro, 282. MonttrcleL 356. Barante, vl 302. 

. t Bar ante, 380. 303. % Mocutrelet, 357. 
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castle of Oye. The garrison ccfhsisted of some seventy 
soldiers, twelve of whom sold Sheir lives dearly, — the 
rest yielded themselves to the duke's mercy. Vnhap- 
pily he had given the place and the spo# to the Ghentese, 
and they immediately hung nine-and-twienty of the 
prisoners in front of the caftlc, and afterwards brought 
forth the remainder to suffef the same fate ; but the 
duke interposed, offended with this inhumanity, tend 
saved them.* The castle was rased. The whole *my» 
then proceeded to take post bety a cen the castle of, Merk 
and Calais; and the dteke, making an excursion before 
the town with his me*n-at-arms, obtained some advan¬ 
tage over a party of the garrison who sallied out against 
him ; and his people drove away a large booty in cattle. 
The Picards then assaulted Mc||c, wliich was defended 
by sir John Godding, with about 1200 men. The out¬ 
work was carried: the garrison displayed the banner of 
St. George on the side toward Calais, rung all their bells, 
and add-d loud outcries, as if calling for speedy relief; 
but they prepared also manfully for defence. The assail¬ 
ants set a strong guard round the castle, lest they should 
escape during the night, and in the morning brought 
many great engines against the walls, damaged them in 
several places, and then Picards and Flemings made a 
joint attack. Three such assaults were effectually re¬ 
sisted, the English throwing down stones from the bat¬ 
tlements, and making such good use of their bows, that 
the assailants were glad t® retreat. This resistance was 
not protracted so long as to exasperate^an enemy already 
but too much disposed to exercise tfieir power with in¬ 
solence and cruelty. When the garrison saw that no 
movement was making for jjheir succour, they demanded 
a parley, and sfirrendered on the sole condition that they 
should not be injured in life or limb : they were sent to 
Ghent, there to be confined till they should be exchanged 
for any Flemings that might be taken. •The common 

• HolinxIuMl, 187. Monstrclet say*, that of this second party, twenty 
five in number, tour or five only were respited nt the duke’s request 
Sueyro hangs them all, and seem* to approve the execution para czcmpio y 
terro) ie ios-que con poca grutc sc atrcvuin cl tan grande czercito. 
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men hurried into the fort for the spoil; but some of the 
Ghentese stationed themselves at the gates, and taking 
every tking from the spoilers as they weift out, laid all 
in a heap, sayin$ 2 \that the sheriffs of Ghent had ordered 
them to do so: when nighty came, they loaded the whole 
in carts, and carried it off for themselves. In conse¬ 
quence of the complaints that were made, enquiry was 
instituted, apd the offenders were brought before the 
•sherlis whose njunes they had abused, and they were 
sentenced to banishment* from Ghent, and from the 
whole of, Flanders, for fifty year's. Yet, though these 
men were convicted of roguery against their country¬ 
men, the sentence, occasioned much murmuring, and had 
nearly produced a mutiny among the Flemings. Six 
men <f? that nation, end one Hollander, were found 
among the garrison : they were beheaded on the follow¬ 
ing day, and the fort was demolished.* 

The army decamping, then fixed their quarters upon 
the ground where, it was pretended, Jacob van Arteveld 
had encamped during king Edward’s siege of Calais. Some 
false tradition had, perhaps, been devised, with the view 
of encouraging the Flemings as by a good omen ; for 
that demagogue had been murdered by the people a year 
before the siege.t The duke, with his knights and 
men-at-arms, pitched his tents nearer to the town. The 
day did not pass without a sharp skirmish, in which 
La Hire, who had distinguished himself when Joan of 
Arc was in her career of success, and who had just come 
to visit the duke ,% was wounded by an arrow in his leg. 
Many engines were planted to throw stones and balls 
into the tower: this was returned with interest from the 
ramparts; and after three pain assaults, the besiegers 
deemed it prudent to take up their quarters at a safer 
distance. Frequent sallies were made, and frequent 
skirmishes ensued, with various fortune, the Picards dis- 
playirfg great eourage, even when they failed of success; 
but for the Flemings, the praise which Monstrelet be- 

• Monstrelet, 359—361. Hnlinthed, 187. 

+ It i« remarkable, that M. dc Barante should have overlooked this, and 
repeated Monstrelefs statement. 
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stows upon them is, that they tfere not much afraid of 
the enemy, and thought if thera were only three of them 
against one Englishman Jhey should carry tVe day. 
The duke had two narrow escapes froan death and from 
capture. One day, as he was reconnoitring, a cannon¬ 
ball killed four of his attendants close by ; and shortly 
after, as he was riding alon£ the coast to inspect some 
works which he had ordered to be constructed, he was 
saved from a party of English by the speed of his htrse, • 
and still more by the devoted fidelity of Jan vaij Plat- 
tecls, who, instead of linking to his own safety, engaged 
the pursuers, and wa» taken prisoner, when lie had the 
satisfaction of knowing that his master#was in safety.* 
Meantime, the sicur Jean de Croy, to whom the 
fortress of Balingen had surrendered oh condition that the 
English should retire with part of their baggage, was or¬ 
dered to besiege Guisnes. lie got little profit there, says 
Holitished, anil did less harm. His force, however, was 
such, and his engines produced such effect upon the town, 
that the garrison thought it pmdent to withdraw into the 
castle; and while that siege wao prosecuted with little ad¬ 
vantage, a detachment of the besiegers, under Robert 
de Saveuses, took the castle of Zantgate by capitulation, 
and regarrisoned it. All this while it was “ a cooling 
card unto the Flemings, still to see ships from England 
arriving in the harbour openly, before their faces, laden 
with provisions, munition, and men." Their impatience, 
which, at first, vented itnelf in murmurs, broke out at 
length into loud compkints against duke’s council, 
and especially against aamiral Jan van Horne, seneschal 
of Brabant. The duke appeased them with gentle words, 
fair representations, and hopeful exjiectations: the fleet, 
he said, would soon arrive; he had letters announcing 
this; and if the wind hail not hitherto been against 
them they would have sailed sooner. It was even more 
mortifying to perceive that the English seemed to Son- 
sider themselves as much masters of the land as of the 
sea, and that every day they turned out their cattle to 

* Suejro, 282. Momlrclct, 362. Holiushed, 188. 
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pasture as if in defiance of the besiegers. The Picards 
were such expert marauders, that this was not always 
done isjth impunity; and their occasional-success excit¬ 
ing some little */*nvy or emulation, about 200 of the 
Ghentmen, ipclucfing some who were above the common 
rank, set out upon a forageSn the marshes before Calais. 
They were seen from thetawn, and recognised by their 
dro»s? incontinently a sally was made ; and the foragers 
wen* attacked with such vigour, that some twenty were 
slain, 'Some thirty taken, and the rest Heel to their char¬ 
ters in all haste*, and in such fc*>- that they spread con¬ 
fusion in the camp. Want of discipline, indeed, was 
continually betrayed, to the grief and mortification of the 
duke. The Flemings were on the alert and under arms 
at the*slightest al&rm^or apprehension of alarm : any 
trifling occurrence, therefore, at any moment might set 
the whole army in motion, and the duke could do no¬ 
thing to prevent this, or to establish a better order ; “ for 
these people,” says Monstrclet, “ would have every thing 
according to their own good pleasure/'* 

It was not long before a herald arrived from duke 
Humphrey, who delivered this bidding from his master, 
the duke of Gloucester, protector of England, to Philip 
duke of Burgundy; “ that he would give him and 
his whole army battle where they then were, if they 
would tarry for his arrival; or if they decamped thence, 
that he would seek them in any other place within their 
own territories, wherever tha< duke might appoint, and 
that with speed,^jf God would vouchsafe him wind and 
weather/’ Philip of Burgundy made answer in the 
noble spirit of the times: — “ Sir, say to your master, that 
his challenge is both honourable and reasonable; how- 
beit, lie shall not need take the pains to’ seek me in my 
own country, for, God willing, he shall find me here 
till I have my will of the town, ready to abide him and 
allMre power die can bring/’ After the herald had re¬ 
ceived this refly, he was treated with good cheer, and a 
cup with a hundred guilders was given him as a guer- 

• Morutrelet, 364—366. Sueyro, 282. 
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don for his message. The dukeTiad consulted only his 
own heart in returning this ready and becoming reply: 
he called a coftncil on the yorrow at the head quarters 
of the Flemings; and there, by master Gilles de la 
Voustine, his counsellor in ^the courts of »Ghent, laid 
before the captains and nobles of Flanders the challenge 
which he had received, and liis acceptance of it, en¬ 
treating them, at the same time, as his trucJriendft,*to 
remain with him, and assist him in maintaining histio- 1 
nour. This they promised witfc unanimous good,will; 
and when the news was^divulged, the nobles, who were 
ambitious of renown, hastened from all the neighbouring 
places to his camp, in expectation of a pjlorious day.* 

At the same council it was determined to erect a high 
and strong bastile upon an eminence near the to^i, for 
the twofold purpose of commanding from thence a view 
of the movements within the walls, and of impeding the 
sallies of the garrison. It was mounted with sundry 
pieces of cannon, and manned with 100 troops under 
experienced leaders; Kohert ale Saveuses, whose mi¬ 
litary deserts had obtained for him the appellation of 
Le Jinn , king one. This was greatly to the displea¬ 
sure of the English, and they lost no time in attacking 
the new work ; but it was so well defended, and rein¬ 
forcements came to its support in such strength, that 
the attempt failed, and they retreated into C alais, leav¬ 
ing some dead. Much skirmishing ensued on the mor¬ 
row and the following dats at the barriers: in one of 
these affairs, the sieur de Plateaux wa^made prisoner, 
a half-witted knight, who, notwithstanding his folly, was 
a brave and resolute man in battle. On the 25th of 
July a fleet was descried, mal^ng towards the port. The 
duke mounted his horse and rode to the shore, eager to 
be certified that it was his own naval force, which had 
been so long and anxiously expected. A light vesSel ad¬ 
vanced as near as the surf would permit; and a fhan, 
jumping into the water, assured him of tlfe joyful fact. 
The tidings occasioned a jubilant commotion in his dis 
* Holinshed, 188. Mouatrelet, 367. Sueyro, 2$2. 
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orderly army ; and so"many hastened upon the downs, 
to enjoy the sight, that* all the exertion of their captains 
was inquired to make as many as they dbulcl return for 
the defence of the camp. 

The duke and his engineers had formed a notable 
project for blocking up the port. For this purpose six 
huge hulks had been filled with great square stones, well 
cefoented„and, moreover, cramped with lead, 44 to the 
intent that they should lie still like a mount, and not 
seven in sunder/' Fou** of these, on the exening that 
the fleet arrived, were conveyed to the mouth of the 
harbour and there sunk, the flet£ meantime keeping up 
a constant fire upon the ships in the port, one of which 
went down in consequence. The other two stone ships, 
at thS next full sea ti(*rc, by the same craft and policy, 
sunk also. “ But,” says the English chronicler, “ whether 
God would not that the haven should be destroyed, or 
that the conveyers of the hulks knew not the very chan¬ 
nel, these ships, at low water, lay openly uj>on the 
sands/' At ebb tide the English, women as well as 
men, hastened from the town, and working at the de¬ 
molition with hearty good-will, pulled them to pieces, 
in spite of a continual fire from the ships, to the great 
astonishment, as MonstreJefc observes, of the duke and 
his admirals, and carried both the stones and the timber 
into the town, to be used for strengthening their own 

fortifications.® The fleet, which had the mortification 

• 

* Monstrelet, 3fi9. Holinshed, 188. Sueyro says (d 282.) fuc gasto y 
trabajo inutil, pue* ^lemando la* Ion Inglcses sc llcvb loti impcdimentcs la 
znarea Deziam algunos quo no havian accrtado con el puerto, lou maJ 
ae burlaron de la traza. — //«//, 182. 

Had this story found it* way into any popular history of England, the 
experiment would not have been related at Boulogne during the war 
with Buonaparte ; but it had long teen the fashion for raoderq historians 
to reject all the circumstances or history, and present little more than a 
caput mortuvm of results That a first lord of the admiralty should have 
read Monstrelet or Holinshed was not to be expected, but it might have 
been expected that be would have known what the rise of the tide is upon 
that coast. • 

'The port of Qilais was closed in a more extraordinary manner in the 
year I&79. “ 'The entrance,** says Mr. Malcolm (Miscellaneous Anecdotes, 
p. 54.) “ was so Arrow that only one vessel could pass at a time, and not 
without considerable skill in the pilot, aided by the highest flow of the tide 
A ship from Amsterdam was entering under Aill sail, and received a violent 
shock, in consequence of which, the ship being repelled with great force, 
the crew moored in the roads, and waited for the next tide. They then 
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of seeing this extraordinary device thus frustrated, set 
sail for Holland on the morrow, because the seamen 
knew how dangerous it was^to keep the sea on thtt sta¬ 
tion ; and also because they dreaded* still more the 
appearance of the English armament, which it was re¬ 
ported was on the point of sailing. But the Flemings 
looked upon this as a desertion on the admiral's part, and 
as a proof of treason in the duke's ministers 4 they hid 
been assured liefore they left Flanders, jliey said, tflat 
Calais should be besieged by sea#is well as by land, and 
see how they had been bAraycd ! With much difficulty 
the chiefs succeeded in®pacifying them for the time; 
and when the duke convened the principal leaders of 
the commonalty to a grand council, and laid before 
them the whole plan of his interred operations •they 
seemed to be perfectly satisfied. He had ordered the 
ground to be examined by persons well acquainted with 
the country, and competent to such a task, and with 
their ad\ice he had fixed upon a spot whereon to offer 
duke Humphrey battle, whenever he should arrive. 

* Hardly had the council in which the Flemings had 
thus resolutely concurred in the duke’s brave determi¬ 
nation been broken up, when the English sallied from 
the town in great force, and attacked the bastile: a cry 
went through the camp ; all were in confusion, so little 
were they prepared for an alarm which ought always to 
have been expected : they hastened from all quarters to 
the defence, the duke himstSf hurrying there on foot; 
but horse as well as foot had sallied ; and while the in¬ 
fantry attacked the work, the horsemen interposed be¬ 
tween it and the disorderly multitude, and presented so 
formidable a front, that before any assistance could be 
given, it was taken by pure force. About eight score 
of the garrison were slain, the greater part of the 


nude a lecond attempt, with the same result, and some damage to the ship. 
The captain sent the long boat at low water to aound aboufthc place where 
this unaccountable accident had happened. They found a (dll grown whale 
lying directly ucroas the chauncl, dead, as if the first stroke from the ship 
had killed it $ and the port was blocked up till it could be cut in pieces ana 
removed. • 
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rest were made prisoners; and because the Flemings 
had put to death an £vglish knight, who fell into the 
hande*of the Picards in thi^ affaii, half those prisoners 
were put to death before the gates in sight of the duke’s 
army. The success was so complete that they carried 
away all the ordnance and other artillery; and the 
consequences were mori important than the victors 
thfcmselveg. could have thought possible; for mutinous 
assemblies were immediately held in the camp ; absurd 
charges of treason w?re mingled with well-founded 
accusations of neglect or carelessness against their lead¬ 
ers ; ferocious opinions were c'idvanced, that certain 
of the duke's counsellors should be put to death ; and a 
general resolution was declared that they would decamp 
at onto, and refurn # home without delay. No sooner 
was the duke aware of these movements than he re¬ 
paired to the head-quarters of the Ghent army, and 
there convened a laige body of these ungovernable sub¬ 
jects, amt reminded them of the answer which, with 
their accord, he had feturned to duke Humphrey's 
challenge, and of the resolution wdiich that \ory morn¬ 
ing they had taken to give the English battle whenever 
they should arrive, as it was certain that they soon 
must; and he entreated them not to decamp at such a 
time, as if they feared the enemy, for to do this would 
be indelibly to disgrace themselves, and to bring upon 
him such shame as never prince before him had incurred. 

He knew their temper t>o well to employ any other 
language than^that of entreaty ; but even entreaties 
were vain; and any appeal to their sense of honour, and 
to their courage, was lost upon men who sought by 
their boldness in mutiny tp conceal from others the fear 
which they really felt, and perhaps fo disguise it from 
themselves. Some of the captains answered respectfully 
for their man, and endeavoured to excuse their conduct; 
btirthe merp“ little thanked them for this and, turn¬ 
ing a deaf £ar to all that the duke could urge, obsti¬ 
nately persisted in their purpose. “ It need not/’ says 
Monstrelet, " be asked whether he was grieved at 
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heart, for hitherto lie had succeeded in all his under¬ 
takings to his heart’s desire, aqd now in this, which 
was the greatest of all his enterprises, he saw tfcat he 
must fail.” Even his repeated requestsrfhat they would 
wait for a few days only were of no avail: jny day they 
thought might bring the English fleet in sight; and the 
duke was not more solicitoifk to tarry for its arrival 
than they were to be at safe distance when it should 
arrive. Convinced, too surely, at last, that all farther 
persuasions would be ineffectual^ he as&d them only to 
remain till the morrowf that they might pack up their 
baggage and retreat in food order, for the sake f>( thfir 
own safety ; and that they might not # be harassed by 
the enemy, he said that he would escort them as far as 
the river of Gravclines. With thft they complied, 
though the greater number sain they were in suffi¬ 
cient force not to need any escort. By way of employ¬ 
ing the interval, some of the lingleaders intended to go 
to the duke's quarters, and there murder some of his 
counsellors, for having advi^xl him to an enterprise 
which, in the manner they carried it on, never possibly 
could have l>een achieved. The persons whose lives 
were thus threatened heard of their danger in time ; and, 
leaving the army unobserved while they could, made 
their way with some few attendants to Jean de Croy’g 
detachment, which was before Guisnes. Their escape 
made this disorderly host more clamorous, and more 
eager to hasten from a position where they thought that 
if the enemy found them they should be exposed to 
certain destruction, either by the treachery or the inca¬ 
pacity of the duke's counsellors. The men of Ghent, 
who were the principals in this mutiny, began to strike 
their tents and toad their baggage, and the rest of the 
army were not slow in following the example: the men 
of Bruges alone were displeased at the d^graceful de¬ 
termination which had been taken; and,.though com¬ 
pelled to pursue the same course with their unworthy 
comrades, prepared for the retreat with less pre¬ 
cipitation, and were resolved to leave behind them no 
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memorials of their own misconduct: the other Flem¬ 
ings abandoned their artillery and engines*, but the 
men qf Bruges put theirs on carriages, and, for lack of 
horses, had thegi drawn by* men. Many pipes of wine 
and of other liquors were staved, “ to the great loss of 
the merchants:" many. However, were left, equally to 
their loss, but to the gre&t contentment of the garrison 
of^Calais, and of duke Humphrey's men. They set 
» fir«»to thefr tents ; and yet such was the hurry of their 
retreat, that mrfny tentg. were left standing, and great 
booty and abundant stores wer* found in the forsaken 
erfinp. f c 

All that the /luke could do was to protect this mutin¬ 
ous host from what might else have been the likely, as 
it would have betn the just, consequence of their own 
disobedience and indiscipline. lie covered their retreat 
in person with his men-at-arms; and forming thus a 
rear-guard, which secured them against any sally from 
the garrison, followed them to Gravelines, where, their 
panic being somewhat abated, they quartered themselves 
upon the same spot which they had occupied before 
their bootless siege. There Jean de Croy joined him 
with the troops from before Guisnes, pursuant to his 
orders. lie, too, had left his stores and engines on the 
ground, for want of means for transporting them, and 
his retreat had been insulted by the garrison. £ The 
duke now called his lords to council: their first business 
was to give him consolation mortified as he was, and 
complaining bitjgrly of the disgrace thus brought upon 
him : he had, however, no worse fault wherewith to re¬ 
proach himself than the imprudence of having relied up¬ 
on a people who were so little to be trusted, but severe 

K t 

• Sueyro mentions two guns, belonging one to Leyden and the other to 
Haarlem, and named Hoppenbier and hwertegrieie. Holmsbed, among 
•‘the many fairpjfcea of ordnance found in the camp,” mentions ,4 specially 
on&called Dijon, so named alter the chief town of burgundy.” 

•f Monstrelet, —377. 

i Monstrelct sgys tb tv were hardly pressed, and must have been com¬ 
pelled to surrender in a lew days if the Burgundians had remained: but he 
forgot that In a few days duke Humphrey would have arrived: ami Holin- 
shed §a<#, that the orders to raise the siege were to Jean de Croy, ** very 
joyous, for he neither got nor saved.** 
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reflections were made upon those persons by whose advice 
the expedition had been undertaken. They recom¬ 
mended him to store\and strengthen all his fyntier 
towns, seeing that he migflt surely exjyct the English 
would invade him in their turn ; and for himself, it 
was their opinion that he sHould retire to one of the 
towns in the interior, from whence be might repair 
wherever his presence should be most needed. Some 
of the nobles and chosen men-at-arms remairfed, by <iiis , 
desire, in (iravelines: if that place were^aken, the duke 
said, it would be very usurious the whole country; 
and he pledged his word that if they should wanf assist¬ 
ance there he would come to their succour, cost what 
it would. Others went to Ardres, and to the towns 
and castles in the Boulonnois. Yet, when the cgimcil 
broke up, and before tlieir chief? departed to their re¬ 
spective stations, the duke made one more appeal to the 
soldiers, and entreated them to wait a few days longer, 
for the sake of his honour and their own. This having 
failed, he left them, and went to Lisle, from whence he 
issued a proclamation, requiring that all persons who 
had been accustomed to hear arms should hold them¬ 
selves in readiness to march against the English, who 
were about to land at Calais.® 

Chagrined as he was at the ignominious result of an 
enterprise so important in itself, he could not, however, 
but be conscious that if his own people had not com¬ 
pelled him to break up th<^ siege, nothing could have 
saved such an army from the most shameful defeat and 
rout. Duke Humphrey arrived so soon* after their de¬ 
parture that he partook of the spoils of the camp: he 
came with a fleet of some 300 sail, and with not less 
than 20,000 man, a formkfhble army, considering of 
what materials it was composed—English archers and 
men-at-arms, and knights. He marched in to the 
enemy's country, and, making no attempt.upon any*>f 
the fortified places, swept the land befort him of its 
cattle and all movable spoil. Seven thousand men were 

• Monitrelet, 377-582. 
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collected at Cassel to oppose him ; but when they saw 
his strength, they wcre f thankful for the protection that 
their position afforded them, an/3 let fha invaders pur¬ 
sue their career unmolested! .Some Flemish exiles were 
in the English army, who served as guides, arul took 
cruel, and perhaps indiscrifninating, vengeance for them¬ 
selves. Six weeks they ^persevered in a course of war¬ 
fare more destructive than honourable, burning houses, 
an# 1 villages, and open towns, and the suburbs <>rsuch 
as were fortifiefi, and destroying the country in every 
part; but duke Humphrey possessed no such military 
talent Ls his brothers, Henry V v and Exeter, and John 
of Bedford, J}y some strange neglect, he had neither 
taken with him sufficient store of bread, nor made 
arrangements fo^being supplied with it, near as he was, 
during the whole incursion, to his resources ; and to 
the want of this customary aliment a sickness in the 
army was ascribed, which proved more destructive 
than the enemy’s sword. “ Many good women,” says 
Monstrelet, “ saved their houses by giving bread, and 
even got cattle in return for it;” for the marauders were 
driving off more than they knew how to keep, or where 
to waier. This want of bread and the mortality among 
his people compelled him to return, when, in Hall’s 
honest words, he “ had sufficiently plagued and wasted 
the countries of the duke of Burgoyne.” Two thou¬ 
sand cart-loads of booty were brought to Guisnes and 
Calais, besides such prisoners as were able to ransom 
themselves. • 

The Englisfi fleet, meantime, which had debarked 
the troops, proceeded along the Flemish coast. The 
principal towns, in hasty alarm, remanded the men who 
had been disbanded, and a considerable force, well pro¬ 
vided with artillery, was marched towards Biervliet, 
and ejicampjd near the sea, for the protection of the 
coast. Th^ duke left them, as he had left the people 
of the interior, to their own measures and their own 


• Monstrelet, 385-387. Sucyro, C&t—285. Hall, 184. 
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means of defence, being not unwilling that his enemies 
should take vengeance for him # upon his disobedient 
subjects, * Tbtf English had no troops on boanj^ and 
contented themselves with 1 as much ^lischief as the 
sailors could commit, without exposing themselves by 
venturing inland, or endangrfing the ships. The Hol¬ 
landers' fleet was at this tinfc wind-bound in Sluys : 
their admiral, Jan van Iforne, repaired to Fumes aed 
Nietfport, to take measures for the defence of^he coast; 
but the people, upon a false suspicion of collusion with 
the English, attacked ar#l murdered him and a faithful 
servant, who defended ^im to the last. In WafchereM, 
the inhabitants found that they had jlone wisely in 
having refused to commit any act of hostility against 
England: they were now treated as friends in i$Mrn, 
and carried on a profitable trade ?n provisions with the 
fleet. Once while the fleet was wind-bound at Cadsant, 
the men landed in the western part of that district 
called llet Vrye, or the Free Land of Bruges, and 
destroyed several villages there, when the men of the 
eastern part, with some troops from the ships at Sluys, 
to the amount of 4000 in all, gathered together and 
marched against them. Cut off’ as the invaders were 
from all succour, the Flemings might have overpowered 
them, if they had not posted themselves strongly in the 
polder of Breskens, ami there presented so brave a front, 
that the Vryelanders, when they approached near enough 
to see what reception would-be given them, forsook their 
standards, threw down their arms, and fairly, or rather 
foully, took to flight, t # 

Having landed near Hu 1st, with the hope of plunder¬ 
ing that then rich place, the English were compelled to 
reimbark by the® inhabitant# and the people of the 
Pays de Waes, Axel, and Honteness, whom they had 
called to their support. The expedition, however, 
effected its object: it alarmed the coast, ^while duke 
Humphrey ravaged the interior; and having done this, 
it returned to England, leaving the duke of Burgundy 

♦ Sueyro, £85. f Idem, 289. 
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sufficiently employed 0 with his turbulent subjects.— 
When the men of Ghent came back, after their dis¬ 
graceful retreat from Calais, tj.ey demanded of the 
magistrates a npw suit for gvery one, according to cus¬ 
tom : the magistrates had spirit enough to refuse this 
insolent demand, and to tell them, in reply, that by their 
conduct in deserting theis prince they had much better 
eqtitled themselves to a halter. The bitter reproof was 
bofne with ; some sense of shame, perhaps, withheld 
the troops from* resenting what they were conscious of 
havingdeserved. Yet wifen the c^ike soon afterwards came 
tm Ghent, hoping that by his presence he might engage 
that city to support him against Bruges, which was 
then in open rebellion, the people brought out their 
barneys into the ^reat market-place, in menacing array, 
and called upon hiirfj as soon as he entered, to ex¬ 
plain to them the causes of the retreat from Calais, and 
demanded wherefore that town had not been besieged by 
sea, in conformity to the plan which had been agreed 
on ? The duke felt how necessary it was to conciliate 
them, lest they should unite with the insurgents, who 
were using every means to strengthen themselves by 
such a confederacy. He stated to them, therefore, what 
the circumstances were which had rendered it impos¬ 
sible for the admiral to arrive earlier with the fleet, or 
to continue off the port after his arrival: indeed, he 
said, every seaman knew that to besiege Calais on the 
sea side was impossible, by reason of the danger of being 
driven on shore; moreover, the Hollanders had not 
assisted him whh shipping, according to their promise. 
Their next question was, wherefore the English fleet 
had not been burnt, seeing that men and vessels had been 
collected at Sluys for that express service ? The reply to 
this was, that they had been wind-bound in the harbour 
during the whole fifteen days that the enemy was on 
that coast. % The men of Ghent were somewhat con¬ 
ciliated by the temper in which he listened to them, 
and the satisfactory replies which were given to some 
of their demands ; but, in order to make them satisfied 
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both with him and with themselves, he found it neces¬ 
sary publicly to declare that he Jaid no blame to them 
for the breaking up of\he siege, and that this ha<J*been 
done by his permission and with his orders. “ They 
were most desirous/' says JVlonstrelet, €t to have their 
disgrace wiped away, becaus^ they knew full well that 
all cried shame on them.” Yet a little while after¬ 
wards they murdered Gilbert Pactetent, the head de«i 
of the trades, upon an absurd imputation of having 
prevented the storming of Calai^ and df having acted 
treasonably in making sc*little use of their guns and 
other engines during thq siege # ! • • 

The duke at this time, because of tys breach with 
England, was fain not only to flatter the men of 
Ghent, but to make such terms with those of Beiges, 
as, by allowing impunity for recenf outrages of the most 
audacious kind, ensured a repetition of them upon the 
first discontent that might arise. After a second insur- / 
rection, in which the townsmen attacked him the 1 
streets of Bruges, killed above hundred of his men, 
beheaded more than thirty whom they took prisoners, and 
hung and quartered an honest blacksmith, for lending his 
hammer to break open the gate, that the duke might make 
his escape; the people were made sensible of their fault by 
the miseries of anarchy which they had brought upon 
themselves ; and now, instead of urging the Ghent men 
to join with them in rebellion, they entreated them to 
mediate in their behalf. TJjis left the duke at leisure 
for another attempt against the English^ the disgrace 
of his former expedition stinging him to new efforts. 
During his siege of Calais the seneschal of Ponthieu, 
Florimont de Brimen, had entrapped the garrison of 
Crotoy into an ambuscade, tJken the town by storm, 
and unsuccessfully besieged the castle. Crotoy stands 
about a league from the mouth of the Sorajne, oil the 
opposite side to St. Valery ; and after the* siege w*b 
raised the English carried on an aquatic warfare from 

• Monitretet, 388—392. Sucyro, 186-7. Mowtrelet, till. fi. 
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thence against the peeple of Abbeville, harassing them, 
ami more especially tfye poor fishermen, with two flat- 
bottomed boats, called gabarres/; and thus they com¬ 
manded or infested the nver, till, the Abbeville men 
stealing down the stream by night, some expert swim¬ 
mers fastened grappling iAns to the unguarded gabarres, 
and they were towed aivay, €t to the vexation of the 
English.”* The seneschal, and the sieur d'Auxy, who 
wars commander on that frontier, were erroneously in¬ 
formed that tHe garrison would not be able to hold out 
more than a month for want *f provisions ; and upon 
tftis report they assembled a for^e, and fixed their quar¬ 
ters in front of the castle, within the old enclosure of 
the town, the fortifications of which they had demo¬ 
lished before they withdrew from it in the preceding 
year. Abbeville readily supplied stores and money, 
being very desirous to be relieved from so ill a neigh¬ 
bour; but the castle, as they had before experienced, was 
u wondrous strong;" and therefore, when they apprised 
the duke of their undertaking, they required his sup¬ 
port. Some of his household, whom he sent to enquire 
into the probabilities of success, reported that the castle 
could not possibly be reduced by famine, unless the 
mouth of the river was blockaded. Upon this he ordered 
the governors of St. Valery, Dieppe, and the adjoining 
sea-ports to engage as many vessels as they could for 
the purpose, and appointed Jean de Croy to command 
the siege ; an undertaking # for which he was peculiarly 
qualified, because he had once been governor of Cro- 
toy. The dulce did wisely in not assuming the com¬ 
mand, and exposing himself to the disgrace of a second 
failure. Perhaps he did not deem the enterprise of 
sufficient importance to be carried on in his own person, 
for he seems to have taken no other lesson from expe- 
rienoe. H§ went to inspect the siege, and, as at Calais, 
gave order* for erecting a large bastille, or blockhouse, 
that the besiegers might be secure in their quarters. It 
was constructed under the direction of sir Baudo de 


MonstrcJct, vii. 384. 
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Noyellc, a knight of the Golden fleece, and was very 
strongly built l and Vurroundcd with ditches: other 
works also were erecten, and the whole well stored with 
ammunition and provisions. Having j^ven this order, 
the duke departed ; and histhopes were heightened by 
the result of a skirmish, in wliigh the lieutenant-governor 
was taken prisoner by the sieur d’Auxy. • 

When the king of England and his council were in¬ 
formed of these preparations, “ they* were not well 
pleased thereat/' knowing how important the possession 
of Crotoy was to them. For facilitating the landing of f a 
force in Picardy. It Vas not, however, necessary to 
fit out au armament for its relief: instructions were 
sent to Beauchamp, earl of Warwic^, who wasjhen 
regent of France, and he despatched some 500ft men, 
horse and foot, from Normandy, under lord Talbot, 
lord Falconbridge,' and sir Thomas Kiriel. Their in¬ 
tended movement was no sooner made known to the 
duke than he summoned from Picardy and his other 
dominions the greater part of*his nobles and men-at- 
arms. Monstrelet estimates them at 800 or 1000 t: 
it is not likely that lie could draw any force from Flan¬ 
ders at that time, and the Flemings were not the 
only vassals who failed him. He went in person with 
the count d’Estampes, his nephew of Cloves, and the 
count de St. Pol. At Ilcdin sir John of Luxemburg 
joined him, as he had been summoned; but he came 
honourably and manfully to declare that he could not 
bear arms against the English, because«he had not for¬ 
mally renounced his oath of alliance with them. It 
was in vain that the duke endeavoured to shake his 
resolution; representing that, as his vassal, he was 
bound to him also by an oath ; that he wore his order, 
and had always been of his party, and could not honour¬ 
ably refuse to serve him, especially as it Was to ftpylse 
enemies who had invaded his dominions. * Luxemburg 

* Monstrelet, viii. 51. 4 

ordinance 1 *** men * nd - more > wilh 8* ,eat P ,ent y S^ns and goodly 
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remained firm to his purpose; and the ground on which 
he rested was so valid,' that he obtained from the duke 
letterfrof remission, and returneir home accordingly,* 
The duke vfos then left inferior in numbers to the 
force which was advancing from Normandy; but that 
which he had with him consisted of experienced men- 
at-arms. He arrived with them at Abbeville a day 
before the English reached the abbey of St. Valery, 
wMere they quartered themselves. He reinforced the 
town with stores of ew:ry kind ; so that the townsmen, 
when asked whether they thought themselves able to 
hold out in case they should be besieged, replied in full 
confidence of st doing. His plan was, not to make any 
€n gap c nient for giving battle on an appointed day, but 
to avdid a general acf’on, to guard all the defiles and 
fords, cut off the supplies of the enemy, and attack 
them in their quarters, or wherever they should find 
them at advantage ; a plan more prudently laid than 
steadily pursued. Expecting them to pass at the ford 
of Blanchetaque, he prepared for defending that passage 
with cannon and other engines: Talbot, therefore, di¬ 
rected his march toward another ford, which had been 
left unprotected, perhaps because it was more difficult. 

Some three or four hundred of the English, as soon as 
they had fixed their quarters in the abbey, crossed the 
river at a ford above Crotoy, and foraged the whole of the 
country round the newly erected blockhouse, and even 
as far as the town of Rue, ffiaking some men at arras 
prisoners, withttheir horses and baggage, and meeting 
with nothing to oppose them. Very early on the morrow 
the whole army marched, and forded the river in good 
order, the water, when half the infancy crossed, being 
mid-deep. + They drew up, on an eminence above the 
town, in battle array. This was in sight of the block¬ 
house*; and®the besiegers, expecting now themselves to 
be^besieged,* made preparations for a brave defence. 

• Momtrelet, 51—53. 

+ Hall >ayi “ the hnen went in the water up to the chin, to glad were 
they to rcecue their feUowi." 
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Many were created knights on # this occasion: one of 
them is designated asVthe tall bastard of Renty ; but it 
does not appear thatme acquitted himself as ‘•a tall 
man” in the sequel. But the English ifad no intention 
of giving the enemy the advantage of their works: they 
advanced to Forest Monstier, 9 some six miles off, quar¬ 
tered themselves there awhile, and afterwards at La 
Broye, a large village on the Authie, which was full*of 
provisions, and from whence they forjged all aroiftid. 
On their departure, they burn* the village, and ad¬ 
vanced to Auxi, from thence also foraging ip small 
.parties, and in all directions, without encountering the 
slightest opposition. It seems as if theduke had learnt 
so well what the courage of the English was, when he 
was in alliance with England, athat he entertsftned a 
proper respect for it ever after. He remained in Abbe¬ 
ville himself; and, instead of watching, as he had in¬ 
tended, for any opportunity of harassing the enemy, 
he distributed his men among the principal towns and 
castles in -that parf of his territories. And, beginning 
now to have some misgiving, lest the blockhouse which 
he had constructed before Crotoy should do as little 
credit to its defenders as that which he had built before 
Calais, he sent Jean de Croy and the bailiff of Amiens 
to inspect it, and ascertain whether the garrison were 
disposed to defend it gallantly. So far, however, was 
this from being the prevailing sentiment, that it was 
soon perceived they wishftl to be any where else, pro¬ 
vided they could get away without loss rf honour. Dis¬ 
appointed as the duke was in his hopes, and perhaps in 
his expectations, by this report, he wished, for his own 
credit as well for theirs,* that they should leave the 
place like soldiers : he determined, therefore, with the 
advice of his ministers, that the stores should be packed 
up, and the men at arms retreat with them and the 
artillery to the town of Rue, after setting fire to # *the 
blockhouse. “ The garrison, however," says Monstrelet, 
" made no such honourable retreat.” The greater part 
of than mutinied against their chiefs, without any rea- 

o 4 
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sonable cause, and, leaving not only the artillery, stores, 
and baggage, but most of their aiinour also, fled rather 
than marched to Rue, the Engli in from Crotoy shout¬ 
ing after them, 4 “ as they would have done to a ribald 
mob/ 9 The only part of jhe duke's instructions which 
they observed was, that t^jey secretly set fire to the out¬ 
work, and the flames, communicating to the blockhouse, 
consumedThe captains, among whom were some 
of the most triejl and approved men in the dukes ser¬ 
vice, had no alternativeebut to make the best of their 
way, first to Rue, and thence* to other places under 
ttfeir otttdience* Much blame cast upon the knights, 
and esquires of Picardy for their shameful retreat: 
they excused themselves by throwing the blame upon 
the lumbers. The lioglish, whose prudence in not 
attacking the bastille was fully proved by this event, 
seeing that the object of their expedition was effected, 
moved from Auxi, €€ which was a fair and considerable 
place/' and burnt it to the ground. The great object 
was accomplished; but while Kiriel, having victualled 
Crotoy for twelve months with the stores which the 
besiegers had abandoned, carried the ordnance and car¬ 
riages which he had captured into Normandy, Tal¬ 
bot sent word to the duke that Picardy should be laid 
waste, unless he would come forth like a valiant prince 
and give him battle. The duke knew his enemy too 
well to accept of such an invitation ; he withdrew from 
Abbeville to Amiens, and Talbot carried his threat into 
execution, “ destroying and burning all that he could 
see or come to" in that comity and in the Artois ; 
till, satisfied with havoc, he re-crossed the Somme at 
the same place where he had before forded, and returned 
into Normandy, carrying away many prisoners, much 
cattle, and much plunder. The only loss which the 
English bad* suffered was that some thirty or forty of 
theft* forageft had been caught when straggling, and 
hanged.* * 

The duke, thus baffled a second time, and not with- 
4 Munitrelet, 54—59. Hall, 188. Holinshed, 1D2. 
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out loss of reputation, retired to Hesdin.* This second 
failure made him, lil$ an angry gamester, more bent 
upon a further trial of* his fortune. After deliberating 
upon many plans, lie ordered the count I'Estampes and 
Antoine de Croy, with 500(^men, to enter the county JmJim 
of Guisnes, and break down t^e principal dyke in those 1438. 
parts, in expectation that, even if he should not succeed 
in drowning the town of Calais and the surrounding 
country, he should at least reduce it to such a condition 
that the English would be cqpipelle<f to abandon it. 

Some engineers were s<f unskilful that they persuaded 
him this might be effected : the labourers, however, 8f 
whom a great number had been brought together, had 
not been long employed before they discovered that no in¬ 
undation which could ever be brought alxmt by suchtlfbans 
would either endanger the loss of the place or annoy the 
garrison. The silly enterprise, therefore, was given over 
after they harl broken down the bridge of Nieulay, and 
some smaller dykes t, which were easily repaired. 

A truce, which had been taken for a small time, 
and for a less observed/’ scarcely interrupted the course 
of these hostilities. But the duchess of Burgundy, a 
wise and good princess, nearly akin to the reigning 
house of Plantagenet, used all her endeavours to bring 
about a peace with England. The duke's hopes of 
aggrandising himself by the war were abated, and the 
more industrious part of his subjects suffered severely 
from the stoppage of their*cloth manufactures, no wool 
being imported from England. Ypret felt this espe¬ 
cially. Men were thrown out of work and bread, in a 
time of extreme dearth. Smuggling no doubt had its 
beginning as soon as customhouse duties were imposed. 
There existed at this time a law by wliich all manner of 
merchandise, whether entering the realm of England 
or going out, should be forfeited if it were landed or 

• “ Waviendo," says Sueyro, •* gartario inutilmente tantog»n los aparejos, — 
cn que ae hcchavahien de ver, que le ettuviera mojor a Phelipc no *eparar*e 
del Ingle*; puet con tener en sii catnpo la gente maa carogida, y loa ca- 
piUuet mas lnrigncs, — volvlocon mono* reputation a Hesdin.” r. 3012-0. 

t M natrelet, 113,114. Sueyro, 307. 
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put on board in creekS and small landing places, instead 
of the great ports, excapt when ’iessels had been driven 
into «uch creeks " by cohersicra of tempest of the 
sea.” * But A, the facilities of smuggling are in pro¬ 
portion to the degree of intercourse between the coun¬ 
tries concerned, the supnly of any bulky commodity 
which could be introduced must in those days have 
been very,inconsiderable. Already the warlike govern¬ 
ments of Europe had begun to make war upon the re¬ 
sources of an enemy by impeding his commerce; what 
had always been practised as the law of the strongest 
l&ing how directly regarded as a measure of policy. 
This, of course, led to the fabrication of false papers 
and forged passnorts ; and when an enemy’s ship was 
broifgkt into an English port, false witnesses were pro¬ 
vided to swear that the goods on board were neutral 
property. This being “ to the great hinderancc of the 
captorB and abashment of the courage of the king's 
liege people,” an act was passed that all goods taken 
in an enemy’s ship should be considered as legal prize 
for the three years ensuing, and longer if it should 
please the king, “ insomuch,” the law stated, <f that it 
is not contrary to the league made between him and 
some of his allies." + Four years afterwards this law 
was modified, and alien merchants were allowed to lade 
enemy’s ships, provided the masters, owners, or mer¬ 
chants of the said ships took out letters patent of the 
king's safe-conduct, surety, *and safeguard. | It was 
soon found thjit such letters patent were forged as 
easily as false papers; and it was then enacted that 
they should be of no avail unless they were enrolled in 
the king's chancery ; the reason assigned for this being, 
that by the fraudulent practices which it was intended 
to suppress, the king's enemies were greatly enriched, 
and their navies strongly increased, while the navy and 
meffchandise*of the realm greatly diminished ; whereas, 
“ if people ftf the king’s amity were feared and dis- 

f 14 Hon. G. c. 7. | 18 Hen. C. c. 8. 


* 4 Hen. 6. c. 20. 
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couraged from freighting the shifta of her enemies, their 
navy in time to comiJ would be* decreased, diminished, 
and that of her subjects anil friends increased and en¬ 
larged.” * It became a contest of confhiercial regula¬ 
tions between the duke of burgundy and the English 
government, after more activ^hostilities had ceased, the 
duke being engaged in turmoils with his own subjects, 
and with the marauders whom the French king encou¬ 
raged to provide for themselves upon his neighbor's • 
territories, and the English seeking to maintain their 
ground in France, not w make conquests on the side of 
Artois or Flanders. '?he prohibition of English cldlh 
in Brabant, Flanders, Holland, and •Zeeland was a 
measure which the duke thought would injure England, 
and encourage his own manufactories: an ordilftnce, 
therefore, was published to this effect, and strictly en- 
forced ; ami whatever English cloths were found were 
seized and forfeited. When a truce at length was made 
between the two powers, it was stipulated that this pro¬ 
hibition should lie revoked ^nevertheless, it was con¬ 
tinued to be enforced, and that notwithstanding letters 
from the English government and demands of redress. 
At length they passed an act declaring, that unless this 
ordinance was repealed before the ensuing Michaelmas, 
no manner of merchandise or goods, of the growing or 
workmanship of the countries which the duke possessed, 
should be imported into England, on pain of forfeiture; 
the ordinance, it was said*in the act, being “ to the in¬ 
tolerable damage of all the common** of this realm, 
because many clothmakers, that is to say, men weavers, 
fullers, and dyers, and women websters, carders, and 
spinners, and others who wgre buyers and sellers of the 
materials in their various stages, had no other occupa¬ 
tion ; and being deprived of this, to which of very 
necessity they were constrained for theip living, were 
driven, by idleness and distress, to sin and evil liffi.” t 
The act was re-enacted in the ensuing ycaV. 

The English had not yet turned their arms against 
* » Hen. G. c. 1. + Sueyro/314. 27 Hen. G. c. 1. 
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each other; nor, thouefn the tide of fortune had turned 
against them in France* had the)► lost any of their mi¬ 
litary venown, or abated any thing of their pretensions. 
But their ]?ava> force appears to have been neglected; 
and while the three greafc r power6 of England, France, 
and Burgundy were eagejly engaged in the continental 
war, the trade of piracy flourished. A certain Han- 
nequin L$euw, who had been banished from Ghent 
1 forMtis misdeeds, took to this course, and pursued it 
with such success that 4 he got together a squadron of 
eight or ten vessels, well arm£Jl and stored. lie not 
only infested the coast of Flanders ami Holland, and 
the English Channel,,. but scoured the coast of Spain, 
and even proceeded as far as the Straits of Gibraltar, 
making* war incfiscriipinEtcly upon all nations, and 
calling himself the Friend of God and the Enemy of all 
mankind. This wretch escaped the vengeance of man; but 
he, and, as it appears, the greater part, if not the whole, 
of his people, perished in a storm at sea.* The Easter¬ 
lings, among whom the piratical spirit was still con¬ 
tinued down from the days of the Vikingar, provoked 
at length the Hollanders and Zeelanders. They had 
been warned by one of their own people, more far¬ 
sighted than themselves, not to rouse the lion; for if he 
was so far awakened as to feel his strength, he would 
be provoked to use it! Instead of listening to this 
counsel, they pursued their depredations, laughed at the 
demand of 50,000 florins foi* reparation, when it was 
made in the naane of his countrymen by the burgo¬ 
master of Amsterdam; and, when they were required to 
choose between such amends and open war, made 
choice of fire and sword. f Upon this the Hollanders 
and Zeelanders united their forces, sent a fleet to sea, 
and gave the Easterlings a great defeat, taking twenty 
of their ships, besides three vessels laden with salt 
and^>ther cofhmodities from Prussia, and a rich Vene¬ 
tian carrack tn their company. This action was more 
important in its consequences than in itself: it made 

• Morutrclet, wil 347. Suejro, 281. 
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the two provinces sensible, for tjie first time, of their 
maritime strength, fnd gave a new impulse to that 
spirit of maritime adventure which they had recently 
begun to manifest. 'Till'of late the ^Icelanders had 
confined their trade to the northern anu eastern ports, 
and to those of their Frencli*and English neighbours: a 
voyage to Spain had been considered among them to be so 
perilous, that whosoever undertook it settled his worldly 
and his spiritual affairs as if preparing f&r dea^i *, 
before he set forth: from this time tiiey carried on a 
brisk trade with Spain^and Portugal. Till now they 
had borne tlic insults of the Easterlings as th% wcafer 
party: after this victory they retaliated upon them, 
attacked ami captured one of their admirals off the 
coast of Norway, hoisted a besom at Abe mast-ht^d, in 
token that they had swept the Seas ; and, if their own 
chroniclers may be believed on such a subject, showed 
themselves as much superior to their enemies in the 
generous treatment of their prisoners as they had proved 
themselves 10 be in war.t But tins redeeming virtue 
can have belonged onlv to individuals: it is certain that 
those who were engaged in this predatory warfare soon 
made no distinction between friend and foe, considering 
all as fair prize upon which they could lay strong hand. 
Under pretext of making war upou the Easterlings, 
the admiral Hendrick van Uoreelen, lord of Veere, en¬ 
tertained all the pirates and outlaws whom he could 
gather together, and carded on his depredations with 
equal audacity and address. The booty which he ob¬ 
tained enabled him to add largely to lffs possessions in 
Walcheren, by the purchase J of confiscated estates; 
while he received others as grants from the duke, who 
thought it prudent, at any tost, to retain in his service, 
or at least in the profession of obedience, one who could 
render himself so destructive an enemy. This did not 
prevent the admiral—for he held that r^nk umlgr the 

* Chronicle of Zeoland by Jan Reyffcrsbergh van <?ortgcne, quoted by 
aueyro, l i. 322. 

t D*oude Chronijcke van Holland, Zeeland, Ac. Dordrecht, 1620. p. 462. 

t * '■tfenwoordige Staat dcr Vercenigdc Nettorlandeo, x. 144,145 
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duke — from infesting the coast of Flanders, carrying 
off cattle from Cadsant, and selling them publicly in 
Zeeland. His excuse was, that the terrible character 
of his men corbelled him to act as be did ; and the 
duke admitted the exculpation, being fain to overlook 
outrages which he could nAther prevent nor punish.* 
1441 It was long since any^ea rovers had infested Eng- 
* land so boldly. A statute t of this time sets forth that 
€ the c poor nferchants of this realm were daily robbed by 
the king’s enemies, not only upon the sea, but in divers 
rivers and ports withiif the sapie realm, their ships 
ami goods captured, their bodies taken and imprisoned 
with great duress, and put to great fines and ransoms: 
nor was this all; for “ the king's poor subjects dwelling 
nigh $h # e sea coast* were taken out of their own houses, 
with tneir chattels anti children, and carried by the 
enemies where it pleased them.” In consequence of 
these complaints, the commons prayed the king to take 
order for the safe keeping of the sea ; and represented 
that the least purveyance which could l>e made for his 
worship and the defence of*the realm w r as to have upon 
the sea, from Candlemas to Martinmas, eight ships 
with four stages, carrying one with the other 150 
men each. Every great ship was to have in its com¬ 
pany a barge, with eighty men, and a ballinger, with 
forty ; and there were also to be four pinnaces, with 
twenty-five men in each. They advised also that there 
“ should be named eight kni{ghts and worthy esquires 
of the west, of the south, and of the north, so that no 
country should lie displeased ; 99 from these the king 
should choose such one as him liked to be chief captain, 
and the other seven should act under him, so that every 
great ship should have a ^captain outboard- They 
named such ships J as seemed to them proper for this 
service, and advised that when “ stuffed and arrayed 

• 8i&yro, 313,3H. f 20 Hen. 6. c. L 

J They were the*Nichohu of the Tower, at Briitol, the Katharine of the 
Burtowi, at Dartmouth, and the Spanish ahip that wai the Lord Fount 
(Pomes), at the same port; Sir Philip Courtney’s ship, at the port of 
London, and the Trinity, of the same port; at Hull, the Thomas, and that 
called Taurncrs, named Grace fc I>isu; and tbo George at Newcastle. 
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they should assemble in the Hujnber,” there to obey 
such rule and governance as by their captains and 
under-captains should to them fie ordained ; and # their 
muster to be seen by certain persons deputed thereto by 
the king’s commission. In case any of the ships, 
barges, ballingers, or pinna&s named for this service 
should not be in England, or rtot in the port specified, 
or otherwise not to be had, the captain, or, in his ab¬ 
sence, the under-captain, the esquire, to th? ship «60 
wanting should have full power to choose another like 
and fitting ship in its ^iace. Proclamation was to be 
made in the said navy, that no harm or hurt w»s to ba 
done by it to any ship of our friends, whereby any 
trouble or breaking of peace might fall between the 
king and his friends. When they brought any^frize 
into port, neither goods nor shifts might be din periled 
till it had been duly ascertained whether they were 
enemy’s property or friend's ; but this proof was to be 


The njrht bnref* were to be one of Haary RuMcIl’tat Weymouth ; one of 
air Philip ( ourtnoy’b ; the Mnnhike at Plymouth ; the Mary of Mnrsores, 
and the Pratt, both at Winchelsca; the Valentine of de Hewflt* and Iier- 
lvnes at London; the Slags at Sattesh ; and a barge without a name at 
Falmouth. 

One of the ballingers wns at Newcastle, and one was sir Philip Court¬ 
ney’s, who seem* to have been a great shipowner, the Palmer* of sir 
William llouvill at Fowey; and one with the unaccountable named Pygfygg, 
belonging to Wards and rooks at Dover. The other three were at South¬ 
ampton, at St. Oayth’s in Essex, and at London. 

One of the pinnaces wa* Harry Hussel!’*; one wan at Hastings, the other 
two at Dartmouth. 

The wages of the men two shillings each per month ; their victualling 
fourteen pence per week, the estimated cost in food and wages for six 
month* 5168/.; and for eight months yearly following, during the grant 
of the subsidies for two years upon wines and merchandise imported and 
exported, 6890/. 13s. Hd. 

The names are here given as Mr. Bree has printed them, who evidently 
has often fluled in deciphering the manuscripts belore him. There is a 
paper in Rymer, which probably relates to one of the ships enumerated In 
the list; and certainly to the builder. It is dated 1449, and states that John 
Taverner, of Kingstoneipon Hull, had ftnlt a ship adeo magnam sicut inag- 
nam carrokam seu majorem (qua* quidem navis (.race Dieu nuncupatur) 
ad pr»*en» in portu nostro Londoni® existentem. IJecausc of its site the 
king granted him permission to call it aLo the Grace Dieu, and to freight 
it with wool, tin, pellcs agninas, pelles lanaUu, passeUrgcs,<*t aha c^pa tam 



nccessario In this ktngdum. Hyroer, xi. 258. 

These are the earliest notices of a name which became under the Tudors 
so well known in the navy. 
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made within six week/ after the havening of the vesseL 
Half the amount of the prize should belong to the mas¬ 
ters of the ships, quarter-masters, shipmen, and soldiers; 
the otner half Jo be divided into* three parts, of which 
two belonged to the owners of the fleet, and the other 
to the chief captain and uriller-captain, the chief captain 
having two parts of this Share, and the under one.* 
No portion was claimed for the crown ; pet haps it was 
considered as having no claim, when none of the ships 
belonged to it. «» 

The seas seem to hive beep better kept while this 
annamtnt was maintained. An incident of nearly the 
same date may serve to show tlie insecure position of 
foreigners in this country, and the dangers to which 
they c *yere exposed, not merely in any outbreak of the 
rabble, but by the uncharitable temper of the people. 
a. d. A petition was presented to “ the wise and discreet 
1441. commons of this land in parliament, showing that some 
Genoese ships, with many Saracens covertly on l>oard, 
had entered the harbour at Rhodes, under the flag of 
knights hospitallers; that their object had been to give the 
said Saracens good knowledge of the entries into that i?>le, 
and that they had committed depredations there upon 
ships, persons, and cattle, to the great reproach of all 
Christians, and great hurt and disworship of the master 
£ and brethren af the convent of Rhodes ; wherefore the 
petitioners prayed the commons, in their wise discre¬ 
tion, to pray the king aiu| the lords spiritual and 
temporal, that all the Genoese in this land might be 
held in such reputation and conceit as enemies to the 
Christian people, succourers and helpers to the enemies 
of the Christian faith and miscreants; and, moreover, 
to purvey such remedy aifd punishment against their 
demerits and evil purpose as might be pleasant to God, 
* profit and eage to Christian people, honour and worship 
to this land* and surety and salvation to ouj holy re- 
4 ligion, for the love of God, and in the way of charity/ 51 
The answer to this address was, that the king, when 

• Dree'i Cursory Sketch, 11&-118* 
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1m should be mere folly informed) would demean Hsu* 
self herein u a Christfcn prince ought to do, in kseeping 1 
of the Christian faith. • A;few years afterwards, js re* 
port prevailed that a Bristol merchant* Stfirrayn by 
name, who had travelled with his ship in diver* parts 
of the Levant and of the JSaal, had obtained aome greea 
pepper and other «piee, with die intention of having them 
net and sown in England; and that (he Genoese, know¬ 
ing this, had waited for him upon the eea, and spoiled 
hit ship and those in his company. Ftfbyan, by whom 
this it related, says, " is is full like to be untrue that 
the Genoese should apop him for any such canae; for 
there is no nation that dealeth so littl$ with spicea.” 

But, with whatever pretext, an outrage had been com¬ 
mitted, for which all the Genoese merchants in linden 
were committed to the Fleet, till’they had given suffi¬ 
cient bond to answer the demand, amounting to 6000 
marks, t 

Kngland was at this time u unquieted” by factions, *■ 
which were then ripening spare for civil war ; and France ,443 * 
“ sore defaced by spoil, slaughter, and burning.” The 
othei'princes of Christendom “ travelled effectuerasly ” to 
bring about peace between the two countries. A diet was 
appointed at Tours; ambassadors were sent thither from 
the emperor, from 8pain, from Denmark, and from 
Hungary, to be mediators. (l The assembly,” says the 
chronicler, “ was great, but the cost was much greater, 
insomuch that every part, for the honour of their 
prince and praise of their country, set ftyth themselves, 
as well in fare as apparel, to the uttermost.” Tb* 
meetings ended in a truce by sea and by land for 
eighteen months, which was afterwards prolonged to 
the year and meantime Suffolk concluded for 

hia imbeefle king that impolitic marriage which inrifcs 
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consequences completed the ruin of the English cause 
in France. The truce poon ran oet, and the old course 
of degradation ami havoc wjs renewed. 

There had been statutes • passed to restrict the ad¬ 
mirals and their deputies from intermeddling with 
things not within their proJ>er jurisdiction, which they, 
it seems, were desirous of extending from the seas and 
ports as far as their power could reach. It was now 
• enacted t, that for any offence committed by the king’s 
subjects upon the seas^or in any port within the realm 
under the king's obeisance, ajpiinst any strangers who 
Were either in amity, league, or, truce with England, or 
a. n. had the king’s, safe-conduct or safeguard in any wise, 
H52. the chancellor might immediately proceed against the 
offeirlfrs, and efuse full restitution to be made or just 
redress. But little c&uld amity, league, or true avail 
the merchant in those times, or any other safe-conduct 
than what lie carried with him in the strength of his 
ship and the courage and fidelity of his company. 
145G. Just as, in former time^, when any tumult arose in 
London, the Jews were the immediate objects of vio¬ 
lence ; so, now', the rabble, upon any like occasion, at¬ 
tacked the foreign merchants, “ and them spoiled, 
robbed, and rifled, without reason or measure.” It 
was not the rabble only that were implicated in these 
outrages: the weight of capital punishment fell upon 
them alone, but *' diverse great fines were set on the 
heads of divers merchants, %od paid, for winking at the 
matter/’ J Jealousy of the foreigner’s profits had ac¬ 
tuated them ; and they ought to have been punished 
with as much severity as the ignorant wretches whom 
they instigated or encouraged. 

Amid the wars and rurflours of wafs with which the 
nations were now afflicted, the most absurd prodigy 
that^ver found a serious relater is recorded at this 
1457. tiiae. u I* the month of November,” says Holinshed, 
• rc in the I rie of Portland, not far from the town of 
Weymouth, was seen a cock coming out of the sea. 


• 15Rich.S c.6. 2Hen.4 ell. 

X Holwwhed, £43— Hi. H»li, 235. 
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having a great crest upon his head, and a great wd 
beard, and legs of half a yard long: he stood on. the 
water and crowed four t^ues, and every time punted 
about and beckoned Viih his head toyard the north, 
the south, and the west; and was of coIout like a 
pheasant, and when he l&d crowed three times he 
vanished away. 1 ’ * But no pfcrtent6, either of earth, sea, 
or sky, were needed in those days to warn any who 
possessed the slightest forethought agaiost The evife to * 
come. The French, i( much desiring to be revenged 
of old displeasures an<h great Samages, thought to take 
advantage of those civ^J dissensions by which the 
strength of England was distracted; ar^l with that view 
they appointed two navies to invade and depopulate the 
towns and ports adjoining to the rvvage of tea.” 
The one, which carried 4000 mfen-at-arras and archers, 
was commanded by Pierre de Bresc, sieur de Varenne, 
and comte Je Maulrvrier, mil sei .*schal of Norman¬ 
dy, with v r hom was die bailey of Evreux, Robert de 
FJocques. The ocher was under the sieurs de la Foase 
and de 1’Eure. Both saileifiVom Honfleur, one a few 
days after die other, late in August; the former and 
earlier taking an eastward, the latter a westerly direc¬ 
tion. The latter ventured litde, and did less; and 
having burnt a few bouses some where on the south 
coast, by night, returned with small booty to Bre¬ 
tagne. The former made for Sandwich, upon certain 
intelligence that the toyn was neither fortified nor 
manned, the chief persons having a little before with¬ 
drawn, <c to avoid the pestilential plague which sorely 
there infected and slew the people/’ Early on a Sun¬ 
day morning they landed some 1800 men about two 
leagues from thence, and,® marching thither in .three 
battalions, came to a bulwark which had been lately re¬ 
paired, and was defended by two toweiy, filled ..with 
archers: this outwork was taken by starm, &iub the 
English retreated into the town. The baifcey of Evreox, 

' ♦ Hollnihed, Oi*. 
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who commanded the rear-guard, remained at hia post 
daring the attack, and po continued, pursuant to hia 
ins tractions, till the fleet armed pff the harbour, hav¬ 
ing * guidon ofr Dunois, the Bastard of Orleans, on 
hoard, borne by Galiot de G^nouillac.* 

There were in the port pne large car-rack and three 
drips of war, ioto which many English had retreated, 
and from jvhence they annoyed the enemy with their 
•amAvs. A negotiation was opened with them, the 
■eneschal sending word, that if they chose to cease 
from shooting they might land tn safety, but if not, he 
Wftuld bftrn their vessels. Eaah was so much exposed 
to the other, that the terms were mutually advantageous; 
and the English landed accordingly, to continue their 
defen&rashore, leAving^the ships to the invaders. The 
seneschal had it then proclaimed that no one, on pain 
of death, should plunder a church, violate a woman, 
set a house on Are, or kill any one in cold blood; in¬ 
junctions which are said to have been all most honour¬ 
ably observed. The troops now entered the town by 
the gates, and the fleet sailed into the harbour. Their 
work, however, was not yet clone: “ the English," says 
Monstrelet, “ gave them full employment,-" when they 
were defeated in one place, rallying in another, and at¬ 
tacking diem every where. At last, with great difficulty, 
the French drove them out of the town, displayed their 
banners from the gates, and formed in front of them in 
battle airay, perceiving now that precaution as well as 
courage was necessary, for the inhabitants were gather¬ 
ing strength from all the adjacent parts. They had heard, 
and disbelieved, that the French intended to attach 
Sandwich, and therefore had made no preparations for 
defending it: but though they had neglected to provide 
against the danger, there was no want of alacrity in 
encountering it; and they kept up their skirmishes be¬ 
fore 1 the gate* for six hours without intermission. The 
French, on their part, behaved manfully: the seiiescfa&l 
took the opportunity, as an honourable one, of being 

• MonitreUt, U. CS6-8. 
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knighted on the field; the sairfte honour was conferred 
on Thibault de TeifoiA, bailey of Chartres, Jean Chw- 
bonnet, sieur de Chqvreuses, and others, to thevwmbtr 
of thirty in all. The French archer^ however, found 
more agreeable employmqpt within die walls than in 
front of them: there was a great quantity of good wine 
in the town, and the weather, their exertions, and the ex¬ 
ultation of success, made them enjoy it so wetf, and drink 
so deep, that the seneschal saw it would be imptftsibk* 
for him to maintain his ground there through the night. 
Very wisely, therefor!, about four in the afternoon, 
while the men were not too far gone for obeying orders, 
and taking care of themselves, he ordered a retreat, and 
effected it with no other loss tlian that of a boat which 
sunk, and in which nine meiyat-arniB were dfbwned. 
“ It was a pity," says Monstrelet, “ for they had that 
day well done their duty : may God grant them hia 
pardon, and show mercy to all the others who fell !" 
They had had many killed and wounded during the day. 
According to their own historians, they carried off much 
wealth, with many prisoners, and many vessels of dif¬ 
ferent sizes: they remained at anchor in the road till 
the Thursday following, waiting, no doubt, for a wind ; 
the English continuing all the time in readiness to 
oppose them, had they attempted a second landing; but 
as soon as the wind served, the seneschal returned to 
Honfleur, where the prisoners were ransomed, and the 
plunder divided.* • 

The English are said to have been* at this juncture 
desirous of making peace with France; but, according 
to Monstreletf, the French king would neither hear 
nor see the ambassadors, who not only were unable to 
effect any part*of their object, but could induce neither 
lord nor lady “ to accept the palfreys, many oF which 


m S *L 401 - Hall (S3&) Is rery angry at OH French ftotsat, 
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they had brought with*them to gj^n the friendship of 
the persona about the court.” 

Th£ time was at hind when the English, by sea as 
well a a on shore,Vere to be divided against themselves. A 
solemn award had been made at Westminster, between 
the two great factions, that “ all variances, discords, 
debates, controversies, and appeals” between them should 
for ever bedetermined and ended; and, for the open pub- 
* lication of this joyful agreement, a solemn procession was 
a. d. celebrated in St. Paul’s; kicking being present, " in habit 
1459. rayal, with his crown on his head," behind him queen 
Margaret and the duke of York, hdlding each other by the 
hand, and after fticm two chiefs of either party, paired in 
like manner, and (grading hand in hand ; the simple king 
being^ferhaps, the only person concerned in whose heart 
the deadliest hatred was not rankling, even while God and 
man were called upon thus solemnly to witness the 
reconciliation ! “ What shall be said ?” says Holinshed; 

ci as goodly apples corrupted at core, how fair coated 
soever they seem, can nevtf be made sound again ; nor 
rotten walls, new plastered without, can ever the more 
stay their mouldering inward, till the putrifled matter 
fret through the crust, and lay all in the mire; so fared 
it on all parts in this dissembled and counterfeit concord: 
for, after this apparent peace, divers of the nobles, 
sraally regarding their honours, forgot their oath, and 
brake their promise boldly."* 

The most powerful of thole nobles, Richard Nevil, 
earl of WarwiA, was at that time deputy of Calais 
and high admiral; and, lest he should be dispossessed of 
his government, which was a post of great importance 
always,' and of the greatest when a gtruggle for the 
crown jn$ about to ensue, he left England for the pur¬ 
pose of seizing and securing both Calais and the fleet 
for thwhouse* of York. Fortune favoured him on this 
occasion; for, having fourteen well-appointed ’ iihips in 
his company, he fell in with a fleet of Spaniards and 
Genoese, among which were three large carracks of 
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Genoa, and two Spanish ships that exceeded them both 
in height and length. ft Theje was & very sore and 
Jong-continued battle fougty betwixt them,” for i^lasted 
almost the space of two days. The JCnglish lost an 
hundred slain, and many ijjore who were sorely hurt; 
the Spaniards and Genoese suffered far more : one ac¬ 
count speaks of 1000 men killed, another of six and 
twenty vessels sunk or put to flight: the only certain 
statement is, that three of the largest prizes were carried , 
into Calais, laden with oil, w^ne, wafc, iron, cloth of 
gold, and other riches,^to the estimated value of more 
than 10,000/. “ Th^ earl's fame, it is added, hereby 

increased not a little, and many a bleeping he had for 
this piece of service.” • Warwick was not very scru¬ 
pulous concerning the lawfulness of the capturqp^which 
he could make upon the high seas. Recent disputes with a. i>. 
the Hanse Towns had led to a truce of eight years, with 1456. 
the expressed hope that, during that interval, the com* 
plaints and claims on both sides might be adjusted+: that 
truce, however, had not lonjj been agreed on, before the 
earl fell in with some Lubeck ships, and gave them battle: 
a new complaint arose out of this affair; and commis¬ 
sioners wore appointed to meet with others from Lubeck at 
Rochester, and there enquire into it. He had now matter 
of greater moment to engage his restless spirit. 

When the civil war had broken out, and the duke of 
York had taken the field, Warwick came from Calais 
to his aid, bringing witl*him a body of old soldiers ac¬ 
customed to the wars of Guienne and IJformandy. The 
two armies approached, and were within half a mile of 
each other, near Ludlow, when the king pitched his 
camp, and offered a free pardon to such of the rebels as 
should give o\A their lewdty begun enterprise, and repair 
to him for mercy. The proclamation had tte effect 
which might be expected at the commencement of a 
rebellion, before the habit of obedience ha* been oroken, 
and the principle destroyed. Among otters, the greater 
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part of the men of Calais, under air Andrew Trollope, 
a most distinguished <#mmander* departed during die 
night^rom the Yorkite camp, and went over to the king. 
Their desertion prevented the mike from attacking the 
king at daybreak, as had bgen intended ; it defeated his 
projects, and so far confqpnded him, that he fled with 
his younger son to Ireland; and Warwick, with the 
earl of Search (afterwards Edward IV.), and a select 
. company, could find no safer course than to make their 
way into Devdbshire,, and from thence embark for 
Guernsey, in a ship which a Certain squire, by name 
"•Win Dynbaip, purchased for tl^m at the price of 110 
marks ; at Guernsey they recruited themselves, and, sail¬ 
ing from thence toCalais, were there joyfully received at a 
posteKt by their friend^.* The duke of Somerset mean¬ 
time had been appointed by the king’s party to the 
command of that important fortress: “ but the old 
husbandman,” says the chronicler of our civil wars, 
“ aayeth, that, as too hasty sowing oftentimes dcceivetb, 
so too late never well prov^h; for if the king at the be¬ 
ginning had dispossessed his adversaries of that refuge 
and hold, no doubt but he had either tamed or vanquished 
them with little labour and small danger.” t 

Somerset, rejoicing much in his new office, sailed 
with great nomp to take possession of it; but when he 
would have entered the haven, the artillery shot so 
fiercely both out of the town and Risebank, that he, suf¬ 
fering there a sore repulse, vwis fain to land at White- 
sand bay. Wl^n he required the captains of the town 
to receive him as the king's deputy, they neither re¬ 
garded his summons, nor looked at his letters patent ; 
and it was well for him that the castle of Guisnes was 
in the bauds of more loyal men: thithel he of necessity 
resorted, and from thence daily skirmished with the. 
garriqgp of Calais, “ more to his loss than gain.” The 
troops when*he took with him were true; not so the ; 
seamen, with*whom Warwick was a favourite, perhaps . 
for the licence which he allowed them: they canted . 
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sorae of the ship* into Calais, an& delivered into Waft* 
wick’s hands several of hi* enemies; and that earl, 
though they had be«j th«s betrayed, incontinently 
caused their heads to be struck off. Thfc was not the 
only aid which Warwick and the earl of March received; 
“ no small number of the commonalty daily resorted to 
them, the seas being open, by reason whereof, although 
they daily lost people, and had many slain, yet Jjte num¬ 
ber was restored, and the gap ever filled, while SonjerSfet 
suffered continual detriment.” fhat dfike applied for 
reinforcements,and withdlitdelay “Richardlord Riven 
and sir Anthony Woodville, his son, accor^pani^l with' 
400 warlike persons, were ordered to join him : and 
these martial captains endeavouring themselves to the 
point for the which they were qpsigneil, came fcwthe 
port of Sandwich, and there abode the wind and the 
weather, which obeyeth neither king, nor serveth em¬ 
peror." • 

March and Warwick were well informed of these 
movements: they had handswnough, and wanted no¬ 
thing but money wherewith to keep men contented who 
served them only for the sake of gain. This they pro¬ 
vided, by borrowing 18,00CW. from the merchants of the 
staple; and having thus strengthened the Binews of 
.war, they despatched John Dynham with a sfrong com¬ 
pany to 8andwich, looking upon him as one who migKt 
be relied on for any service. He sped so well, that 
he surprised the town, tcWc lord Rivera and his son 
in their beds, robbed honses, spoiled •hips of great 
riches and merchandise, took the principal ahipB of the 
king s navy (except the Grace de Dieu, which was not 
in a state to be removed), and carried them off, well 
furnished as they were with orainance and artillery, “not 
without consent and agreement of the mariners, Kfeieh 
owed their singular favour to the earl of »Wanypk.” 
Dynham received a wound in the leg whicli*lamed him 
for life; hut though it disabled him for w4r, it seems 
io its consequences to have promoted hi* fortune: for. 
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taking in consequent to a different pursuit, he became 
at length lord high •treasurer. Wounded as he was, 
he brought the ships royrf, la^en with money and pri- 
soDers, to Calais, and there presented them to the earl 
of March ; “ not knowing then,” says Hall, “ that the 
lord Rivers's daughter, \ihich then had an husband living, 
should be the earl's wife, nor thinking that her father, 
for his ssake, should after be destroyed: but who can 
Hhow the secrets of God, or without Him declare the 
chances that aVter shall ensue ?” 
a. d. Some of these ships were immediately manned and vic- 

j 4oV? tualleTt, and Warwick sailed in them to Ireland, there 
to confer wilh York. The weather favoured both his 
going and his return; in other respects he was strong 
endhf,h to defy fortune. It is said that sir Baldwin 
Fulford undertook to destroy him, on pain of losing his 
head,—which he afterwards lost as a faithful adherent 
of the red rose: but, after spending a thousand marks 
of the king's money, he returned from a bootleBB quest. 
The duke of Exeter had been appointed chief admiral, 
and he lay on the west coast, hoping to intercept War¬ 
wick ; but he was afraid of his people, captains as well 
as men, who did not dissemble that Warwick bad 
their good wishes, aud that they had neither respect 
nor liking for their commander; so that Warwick, who 
was prepared for battle, and expected it, passed by with¬ 
out molestation. Orders were now given for the de¬ 
fence of the sea coast, and HI men passing to Flanders 
were forbid dsn to touch at Calais on pain of death, lest 
forced loans should be taken from them, or from the 
merchants of the staple. Sir Simon Montford was ap¬ 
pointed to guard the Doyns and the Cinque Ports ; but 
his fortune was even worse than that of the lord Rivers, 
for'V detachment under the lord Fauconbridge was sent 
from Cakit against him: that unlucky town was a second 
tifhe taken?! and Montford and twelve of the principal per¬ 
sons under* his command were carried across the Chan¬ 
nel, and beheaded on the sands before Risebank* After 

f Hill, 543. Fabyan, 635. HaUnihcd, 2fit 
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this success, March an^ Warwick, ^putting “the castle 
and town of Calais in sure and safe custody to their 
only use/* sailed for England? landed at Sandwich, and 
marched against the king.* * 

While the English barons widi desperate courage, and 
at this time with unshaken fidelity, were waging life and 
land for the contending houses of York and Lancaster, 
the rare instance occurred of one who looked «nly to 
his own security, caring for neither claimant, nor forhxl 
country, nor lor his own good mame. The earl of 
Wiltshire was at this time*treasurer of England : as an 
active enemy of the Yorkites, he went with the*Iords 
Scales and Hungerfoni to Newbury, whicR belonged to 
the duke of York, made inquisition thereof those who in 
any wise had favoured the duke, executed some,*fnd 
spoiled all the inhabitants of the town.. From thence 
he went to Southampton, and, under pretence of fitting 
out an expedition against the earl of Wanwick, he man¬ 
ned four great Genoese carracks with soldiers, stored 
them with food, which he tools up at the king's price 
without payment, put great part of his treasures on 
boaid, and, after sailing about awhile, conveyed himself 
and his property into Dutchland, sending the soldiers 
backi+ Events followed each other now in rapid suc¬ 
cession,— York's first successes, his subsequent defeat 
and death, and the assumption of the crown by his son 
Edward IV., who took full vengeance upon the enemies 
of his line. He appoint^ the earl of Kent high a.i>. 
admiral; and a fleet, with 10,000 met, put to seaMGi. 
with the apparent view of deterring the French from 
sending a force to assist queen Margaret, landed in Bre- 14G2# 
tagne, took Conqqft, and afterwards the Isle of Rh6, 
and then returned. In the following year, the quern 1463. 
obtained from Louis XI. a force of 2000 men, uffSer 
the same seneschal of Normandy, Pierre de Breze,*who 
had formerly got possession of 8andwich: H was su)>« 
posed that the king wished to be rid of liim by fair 
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means, and therefore sent hip on this service in the 
hope that he might perish in it. Expecting to be joined 
bp Somerset, with a Scottish fprce, they landed at Tyne¬ 
mouth ; bin meeting there neither with succour nor 
tidings of succour, they reimb&rked. The weather 
suddenly became tempestuous ; the queen herself was 
glad to escape in a small caravel into Berwick ; the other 
ships were driven on Bhore near Bamborough Castle, 
\nd the French, who saw no means of saving them, set 
them on fire, retired into Holy Island, and there en¬ 
deavoured to defend them. They were attacked there 
by tlie Bastard Ogle, and a squire, by name John Man¬ 
ners, with the strength of the adjacent parts. Some 400 
were taken prison era, and put to ransom, many were 
slAfi ; the remainder, with the seueschal, made their 
way to Berwick, where the queen received them gladly, 
and gave him the command of Alnwick Castle: be 
defended it well till he was relieved by the Scots under 
the earl of Angus, who came with a great army and 
rescued them ; the English looking on, and thinking it 
much better to leave the castle without loss, than to lose 
both the castle and the men, considering the great power 
of the Scots and their own small number.t 

The queen, whose spirit nothing could subdue, leav- 
. ing her helpless husband and her son at Edinburgh, 
sailed from Kirkcudbright with four ships, once more to 
solicit help from France. The duke of Bretagne aided 
ber with 12,000 crowns, fnd Louis, out of his wonted 
policy, privately gave her a small + body of troops, ex- 
•acting from her an obligation that she should deliver up 
Calais to him, as soon as it was in her power. The battle 
of Hexham followed, apd the capture of king Henry; 
and Edward then thought himself “ set in the sure stall, 
stable throne, and immovable chair " of his kingdom, 
amt "d&uiy out of doubt of all hostility and dan- 

• Monttreftt, *. 19. 90. Hsll, 193 Hollnrtied, 2», Ml' H«nry r. 1*7. 
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gerOf all his adherents, Warwick was the person 
to whom he was most beholden for his success ; but, by 
privately contracting a marriage while that great barolt 
was publicly negotiating for one by his authority, he 
gave him deep offence, and is said previously to have 
offered him a private wrong? which was not likely 
ever to be forgotten or forgivefl. When the earl had 
determined upon taking vengeance, he connected him- 
Belf with Edward’s brother, the duke of Clareifce, by # 
giving him his eldest daughter in marriag*. The mar¬ 
riage was celebrated at Calais, and^ome months elapsed 
before any demonstration of enmity was made on JVar- 
wick’s part, or any suspicion appeared on the king’s. 

The earl's plans were ill laid: he seems to have halted 
between two opinions, and to have resolred upon un¬ 
making the king whom he had mafle, before he could 
subdue his own enmity toward the house of Lancaster, 
so far as to reconcile himself with queen Margaret, and 
prepare for restoring the dynasty which he had deposed. 

The effect of this irresolution was, that he was prepared 
with no plan of proceedings wlftn he had made himself 
master of the king’s person by a night attack upon his 
quarters at Wolney, near Warwick, and placed him in 
custody of his brother, the archbishop of York, at 
Middleham Castle, in Yorkshire: and when Edward, 
escaping from his careless guard, made his way safely 470. 
t6 Y ork first, and thence to Lancaster and London, the 
£arl and Clarence found it r^cessary to fly the kingdom. 

They hired ships at Dartmouth, well armed, and at 
all points trimmed, and decked; and, enftarking with 
their wives and retainers, sailed for Calais.* 

J Warwick’s intention was to leave his family in that 
Bafe hold, while he»proceeded t» the French king, Louis, 
in the hope of either obtaining a great aid from hiq^>r 
Of "incensing him earnestly to make battle against king 
Edward/* He was the more likely to succeed}, becfilte, 
by the marriage of Charles the Bold of Burgundy with 
Edward^ sister, Margaret, the house of York had con- 
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nected itself with the power that, of all others, Louis 
regarded with the moBt jealous and inimical feeling. 
That the duke wore the blue garter on his leg, and the 
retf cross, w^iich was the*badge of king Edward, ou his 
maBtle, he considered a plain demonstration of his 
friendship for the English, and of hie capital enmity 
against France.* WAwick had left Calais in charge 
to his lieutenant, the sicur de Vaucler, a Gascon 
by birth, on whose fidelity he firmly relied: nor was 
he altogether* deceived in him ; for it appears that 
Vaucler was very de&rou6 t«j serve his lord, provided he 
t coulc^ do so with safety to himself. Few men have 
succeeded so well in {(laying So dangerous a game. In¬ 
stead of opening the gates to Warwick, he fired upon 
hi^ ships, not*however, with the intention of injuring 
them. The duchess«9f Clarence was delivered of a fair 


son while they lay at anchor before the place—(poor 
child, his fate is one of the blackest stories in the black 
history of state crimes!) ; — it was not without great 
entreaty that Vaucler would allow the infant to be 
taken on shore for baptism, and permit two flagons of 
wine to be taken aboard. Edward, as may be supposed, 
was well pleased with the deputy lieutenant's conduct; 
knowing that, if the same course had been pursued on a 
former occasion, when he and Warwick took refuge 
-♦here, it would have been fatal to what was then the in¬ 
surrectionary cause. He immediately sent over his 
letters patent, constituting him chief captain of Calais, 
and proclaiming W arwick a traitor. Vaucler's charac¬ 
ter and station qualified him for the post, for he was 
a knight of the garter. The duke of Burgundy also esti¬ 
mated th importance of this act to the king of England, 


and consequently to hi* own immediate interest, so 
highly, that he sent Philippe de Comines to Calais, to 
settle upon Vaucler a pension of 10Q0 crowns, and exhort 
hifli* to continue faithful to the part which he had now 
taken; and*that captain accordingly took the oath of fide¬ 
lity to Edward, in presence of Comines, and the other 
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officers of the garrison and of the town did the same. 
Vaucler, meantime, seist secret advice to Warwick, that 
if he attempted to enter the ^wn^e would be lost; the 
townsmen and most of the garrison beings against him, 
as well as his own country and the duke of Burgundy; 
he advised him, therefore, to return into France, make his 
part good there, and leave him'to manage his affiurs in 
Calais, of which he would render him a good account 
in due time.* Warwick by this time had collected 
about fourscore vessels, they who rejoiced in any pretext 
for plundering the merchant ships gladly joining him : 
with these he sailed for Normandy, capturing all^vessels 
belonging to the Low Countries which came in his 
way ; he landed at Dieppe, and repaired immediately 
■with Clarence to the king of France, t* commune^rith 
him at Amboise.f J 

That crafty monarch, than whom no king ever knew 
better when to spend and when to spare, received him 
to his heart’s content, supplied him largely with money 
for his followers, and ordered his admiral, the Bastard 
of Bourbon, to put to sea in aiU of this new ally against 
the duke of Burgundy. Meantime Warwick's ships 
scoured the coast of Flanders, and brought in 6uch 
stores of merchandise in their prizes into the French 
ports, that Louis is said to have prohibited by proclam¬ 
ation any further sale of such goods, lest the proving 
should be drained of its money. At Amboise, one of 
those matrimonial alliances were formed, which hav¬ 
ing policy for their sole motive, have so frequently frus¬ 
trated the very purpose for which they tffere designed: 
the earls youngest daughter was married to prince Ed- 

* %< tl servit trdi.bien son capitalize, luy dormant ce Cornell,” sara Comlnei, 
“ mai* tres-mal ton roy. Jamais homraene tzutplui grande desloyaut£ que 
ce Vaucler, vuque lc rdV d'AngltMerre Parent fait capitalize en chef, avec 
ce que le due de Bourgogne luy donnoit” Comjnos gives his re agotu, for 
relating these particulars ; be says, “ pour ce qu‘ll eat boom d’etiii^Worzud 
etisal blen dee trotni>eries et mauvaistrei de ce monde, comroe do b»en, 
(non pour en user, mats pour s’eu garrier), je voux declarer ^ne trowwerie, 
une Kabilitl, ainsi qu'on la voudra noimner, car olle Ait tageazent conai£te ; 
et aussi veux qu'on emend lee tromperietde nos volaiiu, ccimme let noatrai, 
et que partout U y a du blen et du diL” — CoU. (Jniv. dcs Mmoirett Ac. 
t ri. 147,148. 
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ward, king Henry’a only son. Bitter wrongs were to be 
forgiven on either sicle, and the* deepest resentment to 
be overcome : but, in'contacting this alliance with the 
houfie of Lancaster, whereby hf pledged himself to the 
restoration of that house, the earl overlooked the pro¬ 
bable effect upon Clarence? who might now think it safer 
to be reconciled to his Ift-other than to serve under the 
red rose. Edward did not lose the occasion which was 
tjjus prAented to him, and by means of a female agent 
opened an intercourse with his weak and worthless bro¬ 
ther, which prepared *the wav for hia defection. This 
,was tfye only measure to which an apprehension of his 
danger excited him, though Bufgundy repeatedly warned 
him, that unless he was well prepared the enemy would 
be ^pon him. yet Edward could not but be aware how 
greatfy Warwick wa*to be dreaded. “ There was no 
other man,” says Hall, " whom Uie people held in so 
much honour, • and ptaised so much, and extolled to the 
clouds so highly. His only name Bounded in every song 
in the mouth of the common people, and his person was 
represented with great reverence, when public plays or 
open triumphs were showed or set forth in the streets ; 
and now his absence made them long daily more and 
more to have the sight of him, for they judged that 
the sun was clearly taken from the world when he was 
absent." • ' But Edward, a young, hale, and handsome 
prince, brave as the bravest of his undaunted race, and. 
equally devoid of fear and of forethought, reckoned 
upon his own popularity, and disbelieved or disregarded 
that of Warwick, the king-maker, whose reputation, 
hofvever, was then as great in other countries as in Eng. 
land.t The king of France' had bound this mighty 

« * 
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mucho el horvbre qua pudo trocar doe yeses d estado de Ingalaternu 7 
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earl, and with him queen Margaret for her husband, 
and the prince of Wales for himself as Well as his 
father, by oath, never to confederate with the house of 
Burgundy, but to assist him till he shppld have sub¬ 
verted thsi house, and subjected its dominions.* Even 
Charles the Bold might reasonably regard with appre¬ 
hension the consequences of su£h an engagement. 

That prfbce prepared immediately to meet the dan¬ 
ger. He seized upon the French property at* Bruges, 
Antwerp, and other places. His states^ Burgundy ex¬ 
cepted, which had enougl^to do ift providing for its own 
defence, voted him 120,000 crowns for three years for 
the expense of a naval armament: he ^engaged such 
Spanish, Portuguese, Genoese, and Easterlings' ships 
as were found at Sluys, and went to Zeeland, to 
accelerate the preparations which %?ere making at Ame- 
muiden and at Veere. The lord of Veere, Henrik van 
Borseltn, sailed with eight and twenty great ships from 
Arnemniden ; and Warwick’s fleet, though strengthened 
by the Ftench under the Bastard of Bourbon, thought 
it not advisable to hazard an action with him, but 
hastened to their port in Normandy. Van Borselen 
landed some of his people, for he had the strength of 
Zeeland with him, and burnt ten of the enemy's vessels in 
the harbour where they had thought themselves safe. 

After this victory, Henrik van Borselen sailed f&t 
• England: where his brother Floris the Bastard landed 
with a body of men one (^y for recreation, and went 
into Southampton, not knowing that the people of that 
town were partisans of Warwick: but they, regarding 
the Burgundians as his enemies, ran to arms, set-up 
the cry of €< Warwick ! #f and fiercely attacked him. 
He was strong enough to get possession of a part of the 
town, and maintain it, till the foreign traders 
In the river interfered, and took Fiona and h^s wounded 
people on board their ships. In consequence of tfefs 
affray, Edward punished some of the persoas who had 


• Sueyro asyi that treaties to^hla effteot were found among tfao papers 
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been foremost in it, ^nd sent men on whom he could 
rely to occupy the town. He altto despatched a squa¬ 
dron of eleven ships to* join the Burgundians.* . 

An Easterling captain, HansT r oetken by name, distin¬ 
guished himself during this season by extricating himself 
from a superior force of Warwick’s ships; sinking 
some, and bearing away''others as prizes. In a subse¬ 
quent action with a fleet of Hollanders freighted with salt 
£n*»m Bretagne, the English lost fourteen ships, and the 
Hollanders threw their prisoners into the sea; for which 
barbarity reprisals wAre made soon afterwards, when 
• eight vessels belonging to the Low Countries fell into 
the hands of Warwick’s people.t Vaucler, who, while 
he openly adhered to one party, maintained a secret 
intelijpence with the other, anxiously calculated the 
probabilities of succestfon either side, and thought them so 
doubtful, that he desired rather to sec the dispute settled 
by negotiation than by arms. When ComineB from time 
to time urged him to send away from Calais Borne 
twenty or thirty servants of Warwick, as dangerous 
persons, he promised so to do, and continually delayed 
doing it; till at length, when it was known that War¬ 
wick’s preparations for returning to England, and there 
trying his fortunes, were complete, he told Comines, the 
best advice which could be offered to the duke his mas¬ 
ter, if he wished to continue in alliance with England, 
was, to take the opportunity that now presented itself, 
and forward the proposals (or peace which had arrived 
from king Edward. He had been deceived by the 
female agent, whom that king, under this pretext, had 
employed to bring about the defection of his hrother 
Cl*rence4 

The fleet which Chark-s the Bold* had sent out was 
'strestsfl than the combined forces of Warwick and the 

• Oudc Chruoijcke van Holland, 491,492. 

* ’sifjyro, 4/9. 481 

t*” Coniines, 151 This raoct amusing writer pride* himself not a Uttle 
upon his knowledge of these intrigue*, beiog the flru whrchhe had ever an 
opportunity of understanding. “ fie ces secretes habilitn on tromperfes," he 
says, “ qui ae font ftritea en no* COT trios de depa, n'entendres voua plus 
vlritablemeni de nulle autre personae, au solos de cellea qui soot advcnuea 
depuis tingt ana." —F. 152. • . 
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French king; and it lay off the month of the 8eine, ready 
to attack them if they should venture forth. The letters 
which Warwick received ffbm England assured t him, 
that “ almost all men toe re in harness, iooking for his 
landing daily and hourly, so^e wishing his arrivalhe 
was required to “ make haste^yea more than haste, al¬ 
though he brought no succour with himand he was 
assured that thousands would join him as B<jon as he 
should land. All this was the offer of the common peojfle; 
besides which, the chiefs of the Lancastrian party under¬ 
took to adventure themsekves, ana all that they possessed, 
in the cause. Thus encouraged, the earl determined not 
to wait till queen Margaret and her son* could accom¬ 
pany him, but to set forth at once with that part of the 
armament which was ready. “ See," sa^s the chaamcler, 

" the .work of God !” he had determined upon putting to 
sea at all hazards, and the night before the purpose 
should have been executed, a storm arose, and drove off 
the duke’s fleet; some were lost, some driven to Scot¬ 
land, some to Holland : Van £oreelen with the admiral's 
ship got to the Isle of Walcaeren. When the storm 
had thus cleared the Channel of this hostile fleet, the 
Wind became favourable for Warwick, and he and his 
Company arrived without opposition on the Devonshire 
eoast, part landing at Dartmouth, part' at Plymouth.” 

“ Unoredible it was,” says Speed, “ to see the conflu¬ 
ence of them which came armed to him, who erewhile 
applauded and approved n*ne but king Edward." The 
duke of Burgundy had warned the ki«jg not only of 
Warwick’s preparations, and of his strength, but of the 
course which he intended to steer, and the point where 
it was his purpose to land. Edward, however, took no 
measures either ft) prevent tffe earl from landing, or for < 
giving him battle before he could collect his ,aMWfl>lh, 
but pursued his accustomed sports, in disregard all 
danger; and when the earl, “fully furnished cm every 
side with his kindred and friendB, took his*way toward 
London, where he expected to find more open friends 
than privy enemies," Edward, even when informed *.* of 
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the great repair of people that to him inoeesantly, without 
intermission, did resort/’ still relied confidently upen his 
own fortunes and the strength of his house, and wrote 
to Burgundy, requesting him oi/.y to have a vigilant eye 
to the sea, that W 
escape to France. 

But his summons was not so readily obeyed as the 
great king-maker’s. “ Of those that he sent for, few 
caiae, and yet more came than were willing, and more 
came willingly than w|re betruRted.” He soon disco¬ 
vered that London was no saf.* place for him, and re¬ 
paired towards Nottingham, fropi thence to act as might 
seem best; bu* when Warwick’s brother, marquis Mon- 
tacute, who had got together some 6’000 men in Ed- 
wardix* name, infttead of joining him there, revolted,dt 
seemed as if the whole nation were declaring against 
him. As soon as this defection was divulged among the 
multitude, “ it was a world," says the chronicler, “ to 
see the face of this new worldfor “ all the town, and 
all the country adjacent, f was in a great roar ; in every 
street bonfires were made; in every church the bells 
rung, and songs were sung at every meeting; and every 
man cried king Henry! king Henry! and the echo 
likewise redoubled a Warwick ! a Warwick!” Then, 
indeed, Edward was much abashed; and when his 
espials assured him that all the realm was up, in obe¬ 
dience to a proclamation requiring them to make war 
upon him in king Henry ’sr name, as a public enemy, 
he listened to ;he entreaties of his near friends, that he 
should fly over sea to his brother-in-law the duke of 
Burgundy, and there tarry till God and fortune should 
send him better chance. There was little time for de¬ 
liberation ; some of Warwick’s power 'being within less 
tluflMcVf a day’s journey of him ; so, “ with all haste 
possible, and more jeopardy than it beseemed a prince to 
be in,*’ he passed the Wash, and came to Lynn, where he 
found an &%lish ship and two hulks of Holland ready to 
make sail. And “being in a marvellous agony, and doubt¬ 
ing the mutability of the townsmen, he went on board 
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•with his brother Gloucester, the slord Scales, and other 
his trusty friends, witnout bag 0 £ baggage, without cloth, 
sack or mail, and, perchance, says Hall, with a* great 
purse and little treastire, for he nor hit had no leisure 
to provide according to ihei% degrees and estates. Hast, 
ings, the lord chamberlain, wgs the last who embarked, 
having first exhorted those who of necessity were left 
behind, that they should openly show thegiselves as 
friends to the adverse party, for their own safegufrd, • 
but continue true in their he|rts to Icing Edward ; a 
lesson which might hafe been spared, for upon that 
principle high and low # acted on both 6ides, wlffcn occa¬ 
sion called for such dissimulation. • 

About 300 persons • took flight with him in these 
vessels ; “ having no furniture ^f app&rel, or ne¬ 

cessary things with them, saving apparel for war, and 
Bot knowing whither they were bound, so it were only 
to some port within the duke of Burgundy’s dominions.*' 

It was now Edward's fortune to have some little expe¬ 
rience of the evils which the dispute with the Easterlings 
brought on while Warwick was high-admiral, occasioned 
to his seafaring subjects. Some seven or eight of their 
gallant ships were at that time cruising in those seas: 
they espied him, and gave him chase. They were at 
war both with France and England, and had cruised 
that season with great success, so as to make themselves 
much dreaded * by the English. Happily for Edward, 
the vessel in which he had embarked was a good sailer, 
and he was nearer the Dutch coast than^he enemy when 
they got sight of him, and, running into the Texel, cast an¬ 
chor near what was then the harbour Of the town of Aik. 
maer.t They could not enter during the ebb. The Easter¬ 
lings held on in pursuit, and* approached as near as theii^ 
•great ships could come at low \^ter, meaning at to 

take possession of their prey. It happened, however, that 

” * * Comines, and the English chronicler! after him, say ?rom 700 to $00. I 
.follow the Dutch drromcle, as giving a more likely stafbnent, and m in 
this point bftter authoriiy. 

• '• f Sttclani fort crainte des Angloii, et non tans cause, car Us son* bfcnw 
f combattaos, et leur avoient port** grand dommage cette annle la* ot jrri* 
pttasfCum barites, — Co mine*, 157. 
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the lord Lodewyk vax Gruythuysen, then stadthouder 
of Holland, Friesland, find Zeeland, was at that time in 
Alkn^er; and he having,*by his prompt protection, 
saved the king from captivity, I’eceived him as became 
his rank, and taking hin\ first to visit the relics of 
St. Adalbert and other English saints at the abbey of 
Egmont, escorted him through Haarlem, Noonlwyck, and 
Leyden tg the Hague.* 

One of Warwick's first acts, after he found himself 
master of the Slngdoip, was to repay the sums with 
which the king of France had assisted him: but the 
^Ship, wfth his messengers and tbe money on board, was 
taken by the Basterlings, and they sent their prisoner 
and his papers to the duke of Burgundy, who by this 
meanW-nhecame fhlly informed of the plans which had 
been concerted for his destruction.f This prompt re¬ 
payment, though the money had been intercepted*, 
evinced the fidelity with which Warwick designed to 
fulfil his engagements; and Louis manifested a corre¬ 
sponding disposition, by giving orders that the nobles, 
clergy, and inhabitants of Paris should make processions 
in honour of God and the Virgin Mary, and continue 
them for three days, laying aside all other business 
whatsoever, in thanksgiving for the great victory which 
Henry of Lancaster, king of England, had obtained over 
tlJe'earl of March, who, by support of the duke of Bur¬ 
gundy, had for a long time usurped his throne; and 
also in thanksgiving for the happy peace and good un¬ 
derstanding th*t now subsisted between himself and the 
king of England. Processions on this occasion were 
performed in all the principal towns of France.}: The 
great object of Louis XI. was to make England subser¬ 
vient to his policy, and by*its aid to gfatify his hatred 
of Ottffitei the Bold, and .accomplish his views of ag¬ 
grandisement at that enemy's expense. But the asser¬ 
tion chat Bufgundy had been the support of the house 

»• 

* Chroniick© van Holland, 492. Camine*, 157—160. Hall, 284. Ho- 
Umhed. 297. 

f Cbronljcke van Holland, 492. 
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of York was false even to absurdity. . Charles, though he 
had married a daughter of that house, was, by his mo¬ 
ther, of the red rose line, a»d he had inherited strong 
prepossessions in favouaof that illustriou* branch of the 
Plantagenets, from which th^ greatest men of the pre- 
ceding generation had sprung^ When he heard that 
Edward had landed as a fugitive upon his coast, Comines 
says he would much rather have heard of his death. 
He was not, however, led by this feeling to any act un¬ 
becoming his station or liimself. ^Edwartl, by lii$ orders, 
was entertained, as he had been first received, as his 
brother-in-law, and as ap exiled king; at the 6ar»e time, 
knowing of how great importance it was 40 his subjects 
to be at peace with England, and how little it concerned 
them whether the house of York or Ubncaster^#re in 
possession of the throne, he seift Comines to Calais to 
negotiate for a renewal, or rather a continuation, of the 
treaty between the two countries.* 

Hostilities had commenced from Calais as soon as 


Warwick had sent the tiding^of his success there, and at 
the same time a reinforcement of some 400men. They 
made an inroad into the Boulonnois; in return for which. 
Comines had despatched orders to seize all English 
merchants and merchandise at Gravelines. Hitherto he 


had at all times entered Calais confidently, without a 
safe-conduct; relying not more upon his acquaintance 
with the persons in authority there, than upon the ho¬ 
nour of the English, to which he bears honourable tes¬ 
timony ; but upon this occasion he thou^at it necessary 
to provide himself with all possible securities. Ac¬ 
cordingly, he informed the duke of his apprehensions, 
and the duke sent him his signet, requiring him to pro¬ 
ceed on his mission, and assuring him that, if he were ar¬ 
rested, he should be ransomed ^— an Tmirinrrjpr~+rirh 
he seeme4 to place no great reliance, as knowing ^that 
Charles cared little to what danger he might expose *ny 
of his servants. But Comines thought it better to rely 
upon the good faith of his enemies (if 6uch they were to 


• Cominci, 160. 
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be) than upon the protection of hjs prince, and applied 
to Vaueler for a safe-copduct, who replied, in the friend¬ 
liest Jenna, that he might' enter as he had ever before 
done. There • ame, however, notoe to meet and welcome 
him, as they had been, wont: white crosses, die 
badge of France, met,,his eyes; songs celebrating 
the confederacy between Warwick and the king of 
France resounded in his ears; Vaueler himself wore in 
hie bonnet the ragged staff, and whosoever had not that 
badge of the NCvils infold, had it in cloth. He was 
told, that the revolution in England had not been known 
in Calaii a quarter of an hour before every one had put 
himself in thisjivery. Coinines observes, that he never till 
then felt the instability of human affairs ; and he no- 
ticed*.Y,hen dinifig with Vaueler, that the persons whom 
he had always regarded as most attached to king Ed¬ 
ward, were now the most outrageous in their expressions 
of joy at liis expulsion. He was then a young man, 
little experienced in state practices; but he had already 
learnt the art of dissimulation, and, though he had re¬ 
ceived certain information that Edward was safe in Hol¬ 
land, made no scruple of assuring the guests that he was 
dead ; but whether he were or not, he said, the treaties 
which the duke his master had mad? were not with Ed¬ 


ward IV., but with the king and realm of England; and 
ttrese words had been advisedly used in framing them, 
that they might hold good whatever king might reign, and 
whatever mutations might talw place in that kingdom. So 
it was agreed, tjiat these treaties should continue in force ; 
and though the merchants had received intimation that it 
was Comines who had advised the seizure of the goods 
in Gravelines, and for that reason would fain have had 
him arrested, he conducted his business so well as to 
adj w« 4 fa o.t cause of dispute. There had been an old 
agreement with the house of Burgundy, that tie garrison 
of Calais, in*case of need, might carry off cattle within 
a certain district, paying for them a just price. That 
price now was paid for what had been taken in the last 
inroad; and the merchants themselves, that their staple 
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might not be interrupted, used all {heir influence to fur¬ 
ther the object for which Comines was sent there. It 
was of the utmost importance to Charles the Bold; 
Louis bad just taken frt*n him Amiens and St. Quentin; 
and if a serious attack had bgen made upon him by the 
English at the same time, the yorst consequences might 
have been apprehended.* 

Charles, therefore, hail now no cause of anxiety from 
England; yet he had some difficulty how to ac? between 
two parties, to both which, setting aside political con¬ 
siderations and personal feelings, he was in some degree 
bound in honour, 'l'ht^ duke of Somerset, his kinsman, 
as of Lancastrian blood, was a refugee, at his court, 
and was espousing there, with all his influence, the 
cause of king Henry, when Edward Same to Jjj* bro¬ 
ther-in-law at St. Pol, and told lfim what invitations he 
had from his friends in England, and besought him as 
the husband of his sister, and as his brother in the order 
of the Carter, not to desert, but aid him in the recovery 
of his rightful throne. Bot^ had their adherents about 
them ; and there was a danger that their inveterate ha¬ 
tred of each other might break out into o]>en hostilities, 
even when both were suppliants. Charles, therefore, 
for his own sake, desired to be rid of both ; and this 
he effected with sufficient impartiality, though not by 
holding an open and honourable course. Indeed, e»eft 
in the beBt ages of chivalry, any consistent principle of 
honour was almost as rar* as the virtue of humanity ; 
and, at this time, the avowed maxims of^the great were 
such as might justify any practices, however unworthy 
or nefarious. He publicly assisted Somerset with means, 
and secretly covenanted with him to act against War¬ 
wick, whenever epportunity knight be favourable. Yet 
Somerset anti Warwick were ostensibly reconcjj§da?A*hi8* 
time, anil, acting in the 6ame cause ; and L’harles^had 
written “lovingly” to Warwick, saying, that, as lavras 
himself of the Lancastrian stock, he was by nature 
obliged as well as by alliance bound to support, honour, 

• Com! dm, ISC—167. 
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and defend that noWe house both by word and deed, 
against ail manner of persons and estates: u flattering 
terms and glosing words/V relating to Warwick him¬ 
self, were added, “which,” say* Hall, “I think neither 
the duke inwardly mindet^ nor the earl outwardly be» 
lieved.” Further to coi^flrm these protestations, he de¬ 
clared that he would give Edward no assistance, and 
forbade all persons from engaging in his service ; but 
Edward 'received a private intimation that the duke 
found it necessary to ^consult his own safety by thus 
conforming to the times: and'when Somerset and his 
-follower; had joyfully taken theij departure for England, 
the duke secretly put Edward in possession of 50,000 
florins of the cross of St. Andrew; lent him three or 
four which he gave orders for equipping in Veere. 
being “ a port free for 4, all men ; and covertly hired for 
him fourteen Easterling vessels, well appointed, taking 
bond of them to serve truly till he was landed, and for 
fifteen days afterwards.” The Easterlings gladly engaged 
in this service, regarding )} r arwick as their enemy, and 
trusting that, if Edward recovered the kingdom, “ they 
should, for the help which they had thus afforded, the 
sooner come to a concord and }>eace, and obtain the re¬ 
stitution of those franchises which they claimed in Eng¬ 
land.” * They were not deceived in this: one of the 
ftrai acts of Edward s government, after his restoration, 
was to conclude a perpetual peace with the Hanse 

Towns, f « 

The duke considered himself now safe on the side of 
1471 ’ England: let whatsoever king might reign, he was the 
friend and ally of the government for the time being; 
and having acted bountifully to both parties, he believed 
that on both sides there mhst be a fribndly feeling to- 
wa>Ja^gK The aid wtych he had given to Edward 
was, though.secret, very considerable, considering the cir- 
c unytj pces and so far worthy of the character which 

• 

• Hall, m. 890. Comtoef, 167—199. Holinihed, 300. 
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he had obtained, of speeding in splendour all prince* 
of his time. • Edward, “ b^ing thus furnished, 
thought nothing more painf&l and wretched than, the 
tarrying of one day longer, nor nothing more to be 
desired than with all celeritg to sail toward his own 
country.” But his patience wap put to some trial; for, 
having embarked at Flushing, he remained aboard nine 
weary days before the wind “ turned meet^for his 
journey when once it came about, he hoisted sail, dl- M V- 
recting his course straight over t^ the cdhst of Norfolk. 1 “‘ 
The next day brought thi*n to Cromer, in the evening ; 
and he sent sir Robert £hamberlaine, sir Gilbert De- 
benham, and some others, ashore, to disaover how the 
people were affected. They returned with information 
that there was no surety for him to land there,^ptause 
the good order which Warwick and Oxford had 


of 

especially taken in that country to resist him ; the 
duke of Norfolk, and all of whom any suspicion was 
felt, having been sent for to London, by letters of privy 
seal, and either committed to^afe keeping or else com¬ 
pelled to give security for their loyal demeanour toward 
king Henry. Yet liis agents had been well received by 
their friends, and entertained with good cheer. The 
feeling of passionate attachment to either house 6eemed 
to be worn out among the people: they were weary of 
changes, and wished to lie at rest under a settled gb-“ 
vernmeat. Edward, finding such poor encouragement, 
proceeded to the north. Jk storm arose that night, and 
continued the two following days; on 4 hc second of 
which, his fleet was scattered, so that, of necessity, they 
■were driven to land separately, each where they could, 
lest they Bhouldbe cast away. Edward's force amounted to 
about 2000 able ftien-at-arm^, besides mariners. In his 
own ship some 500 of these mpn were embarljfldy 
one of the most faithful of his friends, the .lord fas¬ 
tings. They found themselves off the mouth of ihe 


• At hi* marriage with the Engliih prince**, theolil chronicle *ay*, "idle 
de heeren ende princen gsren ghetuyghenlue endc terden. dat gheen 
keyter, coninok oftc prince In Chrutennjok ea ware te ghelijcken hertogbe 
Kaerlt, la eere, glorie Wide moghembeyt’* 
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Humber ; and, putting up that ^ettuary, landed on the 
Holderaess aide, at ^venspurgh, — the very place 
where Bolingbroke landed, when he came to deprive 
Richard II. af the crown, and* to usurp it for himself: 
ao fatal was that spot to ( tbe Plantagenets, first of the 
one and then of the other line. * 

His brother Richard, with 300 men, landed about 
four m^es distant; and earl Rivers, with some 200, 
higher up the- river, at Paul; the rest here and there, 
where they ceflld, yej none so remote from the poor 
.village in which the king toot up his hard lodging for 
the night, but that they join^l him on the following 
day. Some who had light horses rode about “to see if, 
by any persuasion, the rustical and uplandinh people 
migbt*b» allureti to take king Edward’s part, and wear 
harness in his quarrel ; ” but they came back on the mor¬ 
row, “ making relation that all the towns round about 
were permanent and stiff’ on the part of king Henry, 
and could not be removed, and that it was but folly 
further to solicit them; i’op when they were moved on,his 
behalf, not a man durst speak for fear of Warwick : ” 
“ yet, in respect of the good-will that many of them 
liad borne to his father, they could be content that he 
should enjoy his due inheritance of the duchy of York." 
That right they could clearly understand ; but the right 
bP succession to the crown was a neck-question, too 
high and too perilous for them. They would not help, 
yet as little did they wish toi hurt him ; so they let him 
pass till they should understand more of his meaning. 
When Edward had digested this unpalatable intelli¬ 
gence, he accommodated himself to it; and, instead of 
reclaiming the crown, publicly declared that he required 
only the duchy of York. c Deeming kll artifices allow- 
" aWe wfepn his life and^his crown were at stake, he 
produced the letter and seal of the earl of Northum¬ 
berland, winch he persuaded the easily deluded people 
were sent f&r his safe-conduct, when he was invited to _ 
come and take possession of the duchy; and this drSri- 

• HftU.fiSO. HoUwbed, 303. 1 •" ’ 
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nmlation he is said t4 have carried*© far, that in many 
places he proclaimed Ling Henrr himself, and wore 
an ostrich feather, which t#as Edward the prince of 
Wales’s livery.* “ It if almost incredible,” says the 
honest chronicler of these wgrs, “ to see what effect 
this new imagination, although it were but feigned, 
sorted and took immediately upon the first opening: 
such a power hath justice ever amongst all men.” 
"When it was blown abroad that king Edward's desi/h 
was farther from nothing than from the foveting of the 
kingdom, and that he no aarthly promotion desired be¬ 
fore his just patrimony gnd lineal inheritance, afl men, 
moved with mercy and compassion, began^out of hand, 
either to favour him, or not to resist him, so that he 
might obtain his duchy." He, “when* he had*f»und 
these means to pacify men’s minds and to recon¬ 
cile their hearts,” determined to make for York, instead 
of proceeding straight for London; because he appre¬ 
hended that, when he went to cross the Humber, it would 
be thought he had withdraw^) himself to the sea for 
fear, and that such a rumour would lightly be spread, to 
the hindcrance of his whole cause. This answered so 
well, because it seemed to confirm his declaration, 
that a force of 6000 or 7000 men, who had been col¬ 
lected in divers places, chiefly by a priest, and a gentle-^ 
man named Martin de la Mere, instead of offering any 
resistance, with which intent they had been raised, 

“ took occasion to assist him ; ” and he advanced to 
Beverley, in the direct line for York. Fijpm thence he 
sent to Kingston-upon-Hull, requiring the people to 
receive him there also; but the ruling party were pre¬ 
dominant there, and they refused him admittance in 
any wise.t • * 4 

Warwick’s brother, MontacjjJ*, who was stajww’ftd^t 
Pomfret with a great number of soldiers* waj in¬ 
structed with all speed to attack Edward, if hc*was strong 
enough ; or else “ to keep the passages, and stay him 
from advancing,” till Warwick himself, who was col- 

* Speed, 682. f H*n, Kt HoUmhed, 304. 
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leering an army in the midland, noun ties, should join 
him. It is doubtful to which side Montacute was faith¬ 
ful, or if to either: /or, though great companies were 
assembled, tfory kept out of eight of the king’s march, 
and allowed him to pass puietly. Their force was far 
superior to his ; but there were many reasons which 
made them stand aloof: a belief that bis claim to the 
duchy pas lawful; a doubt whether his claim to the 
cPown, though not a6 yet avowed, might not be well 
founded also -* and, y-hat to them was of greater im¬ 
portance, successful. “ They knew, also,” says Ho- 
li fished, “ that not only he himself, but likewise his 
company, ware minded to sell their lives dearly, before 
they would shrink an inch from any that was to en- 
couiXe* them ; *and it may be that divers of the cap¬ 
tains, although outwardly they showed to be against 
him, yet in heart they bore him right good will." By 
this Montacute had written “ to all the towns of York¬ 
shire, and to the city also, commanding all men, on the 
king’s behalf, to be ready in harness, ancl to shut their 
gates against the king’s enemies." He nevertheless 
proceeded, without let or liinderance, till, when he was 
within three miles of York, the recorder, Thomas 
Comers, and other deputies, came to him with word 
from the citizens that they were armed to defend their 
"g&tea, and earnestly admonished him not to approach 
nearer. The message was not delivered in a lukewarm 
spirit, nor by one of questionable fidelity ; and Edward 
was not a little troubled by it, for he had to choose be¬ 
tween two chances, both highly perilous. Should he 
turn back, “he feared lest tbe rural and common peo¬ 
ple, for covetousness of prey and spoil, should fall on 
him,” as one that was taking flight: “ if he should 
pTcicasdt- -then might th^. citizens of York issue out with 
all their {tower, and suddenly circumvent and take 
He determined, however, to go forward; but 
not with Army nor with weapon: lowly language and 
gentle entreaties were the instruments that served his 
purpose best. So, with fair words and flattering speech. 
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is protections that he sought only to re- 
:hy, his cud inheritance; and he protested 

« « A a " ai ■ r « « « • 


he repeated his 

cover the duchy, his old inheritance ; and he protested 
that if, by means of the citizens of York, he might 
recover it, so great a benefit should never fre by him for¬ 
gotten. Having thus dismisqpd the messengers, he fol¬ 
lowed them with such good speesl, that he was at the gates 
almost as soon as they. The citizens, influenced by his 
answer, and by his appearance, “ were much ^litigated 
and cooled." They parleyed with him from the walls, add 
assured him that, if he would ^vithoiA delay convey 
himself to some other place, he should have no hurt ; 
“ but he gently speaking to all men, and especially to 
such as were aldermen, whom he called warshipful, and 
by their proper names them saluted," entreated that, 
“ by their friendly permission, he might enteminto his 
own town, from which he had bSth his name and title. 
All the whole day was consumed in doubtful communi¬ 
cation and earnest interlocution." But at length the 
citizens. ,f partly won by his fair words, and partly by 
hope of his large promises, (gll to this pact, that if he 
would swear to entertain his citizens of York after a 
gentle sort, and hereafter to be obedient and faithful to 
king Henry, they would receive him into their city, 
and aid and comfort him with money.” • 

Oaths never yet impeded an ambitious man. The^ 
duke of York, as he now called himself, and as {he 
citizens called him, presented himself the next morning at 
the gate. A priest was in^readiness there to say mass ; 
and he, at that mass, “ receiving the body«of our blessed 
Saviour," solemnly swore to what had been agreed, 
1 ‘ when it was far unlike that he intended to observe the' 
oath; and all men afterward evidently perceived that 
he took no more rftudy or diligence for any one eai 
thing, than he did to persecut^jang Henry, tqdw f 
him of his kingdom.'’ And here the English chroni¬ 
clers remark, that this solemn and wilful beijury «iid 
not pass unpunished, for the sins of the father were 
upon the children ; and no family ever more hea- 
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Tilf «r morn t^aencdly * axperienped that judgement 
tk*p the PlacnUgfcnets. When Edward had thus de¬ 
luded die cidaerta, be sat k garrison in the city to paflM- 
Teat then fir on risHqpgainst hijn, and then, by means of 
tibia money, gathered a grpat host Montacute allowed 
h«n, when he marched fpr London, to paa* unmolested 
by, though within four miles of hia camp. The mar- 

r la distrusted his own men as much as he was himself 
trusted; and by hit inaction at tUfecritical time 
was thought to Lave dpne Edward aa gqoa service as if 
he had joined him with his army. Yet EdWard was 
joined ly few till he drew near,Nottingham, where air 
William Fair, air James Harrington, sir Thomaa 
Burgh, and air Thomas Montgomery, came to him with 
their «<irends ahd dependants. They added to him 
greater strength than lny aimy which they could have 
raised, by declaring that they wottid serve no man but 


a Icing; upon this encouragement, he reassumed the 
tide, and, casting away all dissemblance, issued hia 
royal proclamation — not more to the “ shame and do. 
lour " of the citiiens of Y ork, who then perceived how 
grossly they had been deluded, than to the comfort of 
those who, either from the spirit of party, or from a 
dear conviction of its justice, were attached to the Yorkite 
cause. “ The white rose thus having bloomed, the red 
Talfing its leaves, all flocked to Edward, whose train, aa 
he passed,” says Speed, “ was like a river that in the 
running is ever increased with new springs.” He on. 
lered Loudon* on Holy Thursday, the Lancastrians, ha 
tSjefr dismay, making no attempt to resist him, so that 
tho gatea were open ; and Henry, who in the morning 
had been paraded aa king through the streets of hia 
safc^aU found himself before night a* prisoner in fid. 
^fcd'odw'wd*., This extraordinary success, against «fi 
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influence, ready an4 qble to act *ith, effect upon such 
«n opportunity as was here jwe^fttfed. Their numbers 
Were dreaded by the other party, who probably over¬ 
estimated them; and further Btjeggth wal s^ded to their 
cause by popular feeling, the# strongly excited in favour 
of Edward's queen, who, nowshergplf in sanctuary, had 
recently been delivered of a son. The second cause 
which Comines indicates was, that Edward owed many 
debts in Lon£n, and the merchants to whom he das 
indebted were greatly interested in hfs success. The 
thiid wtfs, that a young'and handsome and licentious 
Icing, who had courted the women within his sphere or 
his reach for widely different purposes,-'found zealous 
partisans in them at this critical hour, and they incited 
all whom they could influence tg appear in lft*»fleha]f. 
Each of these causes had, no doubt, its effect; but 
the truth is, that that revolution, like all such revo¬ 
lutions, was the effect of audacity on the one side, and 
irresolution and timidity on the other. When it was 
known that Clarence had fprsaken his father-in-law, 
Warwick, and joined the king his brother, “ such a 
fear,” says Hall, "rose suddenly among the citizen#, 
that they were driven to their wits’ ends, not knowing 
either what to do or to say ; hut at the last very fear 
compelled them to take king Edward’s part.”* . 

When Clarence sent by some of his friends to W arwick 
excuses for his own conduct, and exhortations that the 
earl would come to some gbod accord with king Edward 
while he might, the king-maker returned this reply, 
®*Hhat he would liever be always like himself, than like 
a false and perjured duke; end that he was fully deter¬ 
mined never to cease from the contest till he had either 
lost his own life, hr utterly extinguished and put unfar« 
hit enemies,” In that determination he marched against 
the* king, and the battle of Barnet wae fouglft: ip that 
battle the king appears to have shown more miU&ry 
■MU than hie great opponent. The accidents of war 
and of the weather Win in the king’s favour; and 

* H»n, S81—J9V Holiuhsd, 3M-314 Speed. 688. Contfaxs, 170. 
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Warwick, the last df those gr^j! barons who were 
powerful enough to enjhral the sovereign and transfer 
the crown, came to that eni which, when the day went 
against him. Be sought, and which, probably for him¬ 
self and certainly for the nation, was the best that could 
have befallen him. Si After so many strange fortunes 
and perilous chances by him escaped, death did for 
him onei thing that life could not do; for by death he 
• hatl rest, peace, quietness, and tranquillity, which his 
life ever abhorrefi, and gould not suffer nor abide." * The 
battle of Tewkesbury soon f(A lowed, and the fruits of 
victory ^Vere secured to Edward, by the murder, in his 
presence, of the prince of Wales, who had Wn brought 
before him as a prisoner, upon the king's promise that 
his lifc*t£/ould be savejh The bitterness of that murder, 
it has been properly observed, some of the actors, in their 
latter days, tasted and assayed by the very rod of jus¬ 
tice and punishment of God."i 

Edward ordered three days’ thanksgiving for his fnal 
success, and following ujvthat success with just such 
measures as his enemies would have taken had the vic¬ 
tory fallen to their part, he visited the towns and places 
where the Lancastrians had first assembled, and there, 
“ to the pain and punishment of no small number,” 
provided for his own security. All opposition within 
the kingdom was effectually put down ; but an alarm 
reached him from the sea. Warwick had appointed his 
kinsman, Thomas Nevil, the4)astard son of Thomas lord 
Falconbridge,ehis vice-admiral; and, in expectation of 
maintaining the ascendency which he then held, charged 
him so to keep the seas, and especially the passage be¬ 
tween Dover and Calais, as that none of the Yorkites 
<t “ should escape untaken 5r undrew^d.” The bastard 

as being, his evil conditions, such an 

apt persorf, that a more meeter could uot be chosen 
to %et all the world in a broil, much more easily then 
might he put this realm on an ill hazard.” Upon War¬ 
wick’s fall, the boldest course seemed to him the beat: 

• Hall, an. t Idem. 
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“ he robbed both oi the sea and # tlie land, as well his 
enemies as his friendsan(L 60 oji becoming notorious for 
his piracies, a great number of sailors came to him 
from all parts of the fland, and many fawless people, 
and not a few who are called traitors, and who, in the 
ruin which was brought upoiP them by the utter over¬ 
throw of the Lancastrian family, had become desperate. 
Calais was still open to him ; and having get together 
a great navy, and no inconsiderable means, by the 
prizes which he had taken from all nations, and espe¬ 
cially from the Portuguez^,he resolved upon an enterprise 
which, though in regard to his own character and to 
that of the men whom he had assembled, it may de¬ 
servedly have been called mischievous, and wicked, as 
well as great, was nevertheles% not unwortff^^f his 
name and paternal line. lie sailed for the Thames: 
many Kentish men were willing to assist him, others were 
i< reed either to jo im, or aid him with their substance 
an< loney; and having collected some 16,000 or 17,000 May 
men, lie brought his ship# to Blackw&ll, and eight 12» 
days only after the battle of Tewkesbury, appeared with 
his army before London. Henry was then living; and 
the Bastard demanded admission in his name, proclaim¬ 
ing his intention to deliver him from the Tower, restore 
him to his royal dignity, and, leading him throughjh'v 
city, to march forthwith against Edward, whose de¬ 
struction he and his people vowed to pursue “with all 
their uttermost endeavours*” Fear was then the moving 
principle by which the mayor and aldeftnen were ac¬ 
tuated ; and being more afraid of a victorious king than 
of 'inch a force as this adventurer had brought together, 
they refused to admit him or # any of his company and May 
despatched advice to Edward, who was then at Covent 
• Immediately Edward sent^P “ 1500 of 0? choicest 
soldiers he had about him” to the succours of the *n ay or 
and aldermen, that they might be enabled tp resist This 
enemy, till he couldv get together such an army as was 
thought necessary ; for he was far from regarding such 

* Fabyan, 662. Hall, 301. Holinihcd, 32L 
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an enemy with contlmpt Thefc/ieen and his infant 
children were thought not yj be in very good safeguard, 
considering the evil dispositions of many within the 
city, <{ who, fb r the favour thej' had borne to Warwick, 
and for their desire to be ^afUikers 0 f the spoil, cared 
not if die Ilastard might have attained to his full pur¬ 
pose and wished intent." Falconbridge, meantime, 
finding that neither by jtersuasion nor threats he could 
obtain entrance, marched with his whole land force to¬ 
wards Kingston, leaving his shi|>s between St. Catherine's 
apd Blackwall, near Ratcliff. His declared intention 
was to spoil and destroy Westminster, and the suburbs 
of that city,''and then to assault the city, and take 
vengeance upon, those who had refused to admit him. 
But SRT*fie was on lys way, he was advertised that 
Edward was preparing to march against him, with all 
the great lords of the realm, and a larger army than he 
had ever brought into the field before. The Bastard 
•aw that if he crossed the river there was danger of 
his being surrounded; «ft(l that if, in the present 
state of his army, Edward could force him to a battle, 
bis destruction would be inevitable: he knew also that 
there was no means of escape but by his ships; and that, 
while he was within reach of them, he was safe. So, 
•wijlv a resolution as prompt and as brave as the crisis 
required, he turned back, and mustered his people in St. 
George’s Fields. Whatsoever the outward words of these 
men might be, “ their inwftd cogitations,” «ays Hall, 
“ were only Rbpe of spoil, and desire to rob and kill; ” 
and their purpose was to carry the city by assault if 
they could, and, putting it to the sack, bear off the 
plunder in their ships. 

c ^With this view, they landed some pieces of artillery, 
and ‘ f ^Stated them sfUcg the water-side, right over 
against tki city, and there they shot off lustily, to 
anfroy the ptizens as much as possible.” The citizens, 
on the other hand, brought their great artillery to bear, 
—greater no doubt and more, — “ and with violent shot 
thereof, so galled them that they were driven even from 
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their own ordnance. |l4t Falconbridge was not so inexpert 
a soldier as to have expectqjl mare from this mode of 
attack than that it might occupy the attention of th# 
Londoners, and serve a$ a diversion, while more serious 
attempts were made. He Ifhded about 3000 men on 
the Middlesex side, with order4 to form them close into 
two bodies, the one to attack Aldgate, the other 
Bishopsgate, while another part of his army w^re to jet 
fire to the bridge, and open a passage # there. London 
Bridge had suffered no such fiefce assault since the re¬ 
pulse of OJaf: about sixty of the houses thenjpn were 
consumed; but this availed the assailants nothing; for 
the citizens had planted cannon at the furtfier end, which 
commanded the passage. The magistrates and other 
worshipful citizens were in goo^ array, and man 
"appointed and bestowed where lie was thought needful." 
The earl of Essex, and many knights, esquires, and 
gentlemen, with their friends and servants, came to aid 
the citizens, " taking great pains," says Holinshed, "to 
place them in order for th^ defence of the gates and 
walls, and furthermore devised how and in what sort 
they might sally forth upon their enemies to destroy 
them ; and surely by the intermingling of such gentle¬ 
men and lords’ servants in every part with the citizens 
they were greatly encouraged.” . • 

Yet the rebels, as they are called, " bore themselves 
stoutly," especially the Essex men.* Under a captain of 
the Bastard’s, by name Sptring, they won the bulwarks 
at Aldgate, and drove the citizens baft: within the 
portcullis; a handful of them had entered in pursuit 
wheii the portcullis was let fall: some were killed by it, 
and others, who^were thus^shutin, and cut off from 
aid, were presently dispatched. They continued 
assault the gate, endeavouring^* bum it; an^Pguns and 
bows were well plied on both sides, the bovj* being used 
with more effect than the fire-arms. At Jeagth RoEert 
Basset, the alderman, who had been appointed to com¬ 
mand at this point, and Ursewick, the recorder, " both 

•* w HamcficJ in their wire*’ chetacclouti,” sayi Hall • 
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well armed in strong jacks/' ordei^<$ the portcullis to be 
raised, and sallied out with fa good body of the citizens* 
The rebels, Jjeing thus unexpectedly attacked, were 
driven back to St. Botolph's church ; and at that moment 
earl Rivers, with some 40#or 500 men, well apparelled 
for war, issued at the postern by the Tower, and 
“ mightily laid upon them. And first he plagued them 
wifh the*swift and thick flight of his arrows, and after 
joined with ther^ at hand-strokes.” But they had lost 
heart now, and were piA to the jout, and pursued, iS first 
to Mile f End, and from thence some unto Poplar, some 
to Stratford and Stepney, ancf in manner each way 
forth about that part of the city, the chase being fol¬ 
lowed for two nriles in length/' The Essex men dis¬ 
persed Tn their flight,*'and each made the best of his 
way home; the others fled to the water-side, and, 
getting to their ships, crossed the river, and joined the 
great body of their companions. When the news of 
their defeat was known, their fellows, who were assault¬ 
ing Bishopsgate, retired aKo. In these attacks, and in 
their flight, about 700 of the insurgents were slain. 
There were fires burning, all at once, at Aldgate, 
Bishopsgate, and on the bridge ; but when the Bas¬ 
tard, who directed in person the attack against the 
bridge, learnt the ill success of his detachments, he also 
withdrew ; and the alderman, Ralph Josselin, who com¬ 
manded there, and whose “ hardy manhood/' the 
chronicler says, “ is not to be passed in silence,” sallied 
after him, followed the pursuit along the water-side, 
till they came beyond Ratcliff*, and slew and took Very 
many/' Yet Falcon bridge gathered together as many 
of his broken troops as could, encamped on Black- 
•kalfith, and remained there three days, in the hope that 
some foiWhate event occur, of which he might 

take advantage. When it was known that king Edward 
was coming with a “ right puissant army,” he durst no 
longer abide. His land forces consulted their own 
safety by timely dispersion : the soldiers from Calais 
returned thither with all speed; and he, with his 
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mariners, and such chose a piritical life, got to ship¬ 
board, and sailed down the^rivy, and fortified himself 
at Sandwich.* 

Only five days after^he retreat of this enterprising 
leader from Blackheath, Htnry VI. died, happily for 
himself, whose life would henceforth only have been a 
continued martyrdom, but so opportunely for the house 
of York that his death has been accounted anpong their 
crimes. Whether it was brought about by violence* or 
by grief acting upon an enfeeble<bframd5 is, and probably 
will for ever remain, uncertain. Falconbridge’s attempt 
had shown that there would always be danger ^hile this 
poor king lived; but, on the other hanti, the resolute 
resistance which the Londoners had opposed to one who 
presented himself in Henry's ^ainc, evinced that the 
Lancastrian party in the metropolis was effectually 
subdued. The crime wan needless, even upon their own 
views of policy. Had they deemed it necessary for their 
own security, it would have been committed without re¬ 
morse. The spirit of the age, and the dreadful neces¬ 
sity of his situation excused the merciless acts of Edward 
to himself: but if he had been by nature capable of any 
generous impulse or virtuous feeling, lie would not have 
detained the dethroned, widowed, and childless Mar¬ 
garet as a prisoner, till he had obtained a large ransorg 
from her father. 

The host which Edward had raised was indeed a for¬ 
midable one : he entered London with 30,000 men, and, 
halting there for one day only, went withtis whole army 
towards Canterbury. The rapidity of his movements, 
ani the force with which he moved, show how highly 
he rated the ability and the daring spirit of Falcon- 
bridge : the Bastard, on his part, well understood 
ward's character, and his p'.H comparatiw weakness. 
He had seven and forty ships under his comm&nd ip Sand¬ 
wich harbour; these were better means for negotiation 
than for maintaining a contest which, when he com¬ 
menced his enterprise, seemed an equal one, but was 

• HoJioahed, SZS—324 
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now become desperate' He offerMf therefore, upon an 
assurance of pardon fo$ hii^self and all who were with 
him, to deliver up the town and the fleet. This offer, 
“ upon great consideration, and^by good deliberate ad¬ 
vice of council, it was thought best to accept/' The 
Bastard could make no coiMitions for those who had been 
made prisoners during his expedition : some of these 
had beetulucky enough to fall into the hands of people 
who ransomed them “ as if they liad been Frenchmen."® 
But Spiring*s head wa* set up over Aldgate, where he 
had led the assault; ami Bisho^)ggate bore a like barba- 
rous trojfhy, in the head of Quincin, a butcher, who had 
commanded in* that quarter. Edward himself, visiting 
divers places in I£ent, sate in judgement upon those who 
had aiSrt“in the coinmgtion ; after which the lord mar¬ 
shal and other judges were appointed to carry on the 
course of justice, — or of law. The mayor of Canterbury 
was executed, and several persons at Rochester, Maid¬ 
stone, and Biackheath. About an hundred were put to 
death in Kent, and many«*f the wealthy commons in 
that county “ were set at grievous fines, both for them¬ 
selves and their servants.” The Essex men did not 
escape, “divers of them being hanged between Stratford 
and London." Falconbridge himself, notwithstanding 
the pardon which he had obtained at the king’s hand, 
was apprehended in the ensuing autumn, and put to 
death +; and his head was set on London bridge, “ look¬ 
ing Kentjvard/’J f 

One of the® Lancastrians still remained, who, like 
lord Falconbridge had taken to the seas. This was John 
Vere, earl of Oxford. It is said that the battle of Bar- 
net would have been won^ by the Lancastrians, if his 

abyan, 6®. 

f 1 ' Being afterwards at sea, %tmyin g belike as he had used before, be 
came at length uno the open haven«* Southampton, and there taking land 
was apprehended.”— Jfulm/hrd. The English authorities place this m the 
sameairsr. It appears in Hymer that the king of Portugal, Alfonso V., seut 
Joanr^Se Etvas 4o complain of the piracies which Falconbridge hod com. 
mitted upon hi* subjects, and thafc after due enquiry, restitution was pro¬ 
mised. I have not an opportunity of verifying my references to the Feeders; 
but I And In them that in these documents which are dated 1473, the 
Bastard is spoken of as still an outlaw and a pirute. Hymer, xi. 767—761). . 
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risen, after a succesffiA attack uptra the Yojkites, had 
kept their array, ami not fa^en |o rifling ; “ and if ob 
the drawing up of a fog (which was imputed at the 
time to friar Bungay ^enchantments), the star with 
streaming rays, which was tfx^badge of his men, had not 
been mistaken for the sun, whith was king Edward’9, by 
Warwick's archers. Oxford fled from that field in the 
belief that his chaplain would have betrayed him • ; but 
he was still of good cheer, and doubted not to repair ftie 
disasters of that day : nor was hia own ^courage subdued 
when the battle of Tewlfesbury, the murder of prince 
Edward, and the death of Henry, extinguished*the last 
hopes of the house of Lancaster. After rdVnaining more 
than a year in Scotland, he sailed to Fnyice, and hovered 
about the coast, till successful ^piracy enabled" "Him to 
maintain some 400 followers. With these he made 
for the Land's End, and, entering Mount's Bay, partly 
by force, partly through the fear of the inhabitants, 
but mostly, it is snid, “by a subtle shift," he got 
possession of the castle o»St. Michael's Mount, and 
thought himself strong enough to keep the castle and 
the bay against all assailants. He and his people often 
ventured into the country, and were well entertained 
there, both for the earl’s own sake, and for the hatred 
which was there borne to king Edward.* It was indeed 
on the prevalent disaffection in these parts that his hope 
of maintaining himself could have been founded ; and 
it was, so far, well foumlell, that when the shepff, Bed- 
ringham by name, besieged the Mount,^vith orders to 
take or kill the earl, the siege was so faintly prosecuted, 
and with so little wish of bringing it to a successful is¬ 
sue, that the ear^ when provisions were begining to fail 
him, found means of revictualling the Mount, a plaa* 
which could only be reducpl famine. idW^hen Ed¬ 
ward, who neglected no danger, was informed pf this, 
he sent “ one F^rtescue, with a stronger anjJ faithfflller 
company, to prosecute the siege; and he continued it, 
for the castle was not easy to be had, being by nature 
strongly set, bp policy well victualled, and by manhood 

♦ Fabyto, 06L Holiothed, 313. Turner, 322. 
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valiantly defended/'' At length ^ was found easier to 
shake the fidelity of t^e efrTs people than to starve the 
place: <c strong pardons ” were offered to them, accom¬ 
panied with ^rich promises ;”/ind the effect was such, 
"that if the earl, fearing %he worst, and judging it bet¬ 
ter to try the kings merry than to hazard the extremity 
of taking, on which rested nothing but assured death, 
had notcvholly submitted himself, he had been by his 
odm men most dishonestly betrayed, and suddenly taken 
prisoner/' Fodr monfhs and fourteen days he held the 
castle, and it was stored for sftc months more, when he 
found ft necessary thus to yield himself up a prisoner. 
He stipulated only for his life, well knowing that more 
would not be granted; and, " to be out of all doubtful 
imagiMtton Edward sgjit him over the 6ea to the castle 
of Hamines, where, during twelve years, he was in strong 
prison shut up, and warily looked to/ ,# 

If Oxford’s intention, in occupying St. Michaels 
Mount, had only been to secure for himself a port® to 
which he could at any tin*, return, and a strong-hold 
wherein to deposit the booty which he might acquire by 
sea-roving, he should rather have taken possession of 
Lundy ; for the state of the English navy was such, that 
great difficulty might have been found in bringing against 
Jiira a naval fo*ce. When Edward had resolved upon 
invading France, in resentment for the assistance which 
Louis had afforded to his enemies, the diminution of 
our naval strength during the f civil wars was made appa¬ 
rent ; there \Aas an equal deficiency of ships, of seamen, 
A n and of maritime skill. Charles the Bold, who incited 
1474 , him to the undertaking, supplied him with more than 500 
vessels for the passage of his army: they were chiefly 
Jfcom Holland and Zeeland, and well adapted for the 
transport^gf cavalry. * Qne William Philpott, the 
master of i ship called the Peter of London, received 
a ' Commission to impress as many mariners aB were 
wanted t; but when all was ready, the passage and the 
troops from Hover to Calais was not completed in three 


Holtafhed, 427,428, 429. 
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weeks. Luckily foR t4ie English,-Louis, though he had 
begun to give some atten^on to naval affairs •, had 
made no preparation for disputing the passage; and it 
was effected with the lof^> only of some sitfall transports, 
which were captured by a Biagle privateer. The army 
was more formidable than alky which the conquerors 
of Creasy and Poictiers and Agincourt had led jnto 
France. Edward IV., whatever his mi litany talents 
were, had always been a successful leader, for whfch 
cause his men had entire confidence ^n him ; and so 
exhilarating were the thoughts of a French war to the 
English people, that the imposts which were rfised for 
it were paid with cheerfulness. It was •well for both 
countries, though honourable for neither, that the king 
of France, who cared not by wliat meaiis he muii bring 
about his politic designs, was willing to purchase peace, 
and that the king of England, a reckless and dissolute 
man, preferred money to such glory as might be gained 
by a career of conquest. Louis feared, despised, flattered, 
and cajoled him, bribed hisjavourites, and outwitted his 
counsellors. The French w’ere thus confirmed in their 
opinion, that though it wa9 difficult to deal with the 
English in the field, they might always be outreached 
in negotiation +; and from that time, in all their trea¬ 
ties with England, their statesmen have fclt as full a pre¬ 
sumption of their own superiority, and generally as Veil 
founded, as English soldiers and sailors have alwaya 
manifested in battle. • 

During the remainder of Edward's reign no thought 

♦ Coniines soys, **quand Je roy nostre mautre etit entendu le fait de la 
mer, aussi bien qu’il entendmt le fait dc la terre, jamais le roy Edouard ne 
fall posse, au moina au cette aaison ; mais il i>e l’entcndoit point ; ct ceux 
k qui lldonnoit authority sur le fait de sa guerre, y entendoient encorei 
molna,* 1 p. 263. But it will be seen presently that Louis attended to the eon. 
■traction of ships of war. * 

+ 41 Jamais ne sc mena traits entre lea Francois et Anglois, que le * 
dea Francois ct leur hahilite ne ae monptHU par.destus Anglois; et 

ont lea dita Anglois un mot comraui^qu'autrefois m*ont traitant avec 

etix: c*eat, qu'aux batailles qu’ila ont euea avec les Francois, toi^oura, ou 
Je plus aouvent, ill ont eu la gain, maia cu tous traitef qu’ils o*ft*eu k 
conduire a\ec eux ila y ont eu uerte et dommage." — Cjmmcs. Coll, de* 
Mim. t xu p. 180 

i 44 Sana point de dnute, eorarae j’ai dit alllcurs, lea Anglois no foot pat ai 
■ubtHa,’en traites ct en appointemena, comme aont !e* Ftarifoii, et qoelque 
chose qui l'on on die, ila vont aasez grnaaement en beaogne: mala il faut 
avoir un peu dc patience, et ne d*batt/e point colenquemcnt avoc eux,"—. 
Idem , 29S. 
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was taken for maintaining a nivjd force; and when 
Richard had made his jvay fby wicked means to a crown, 
of which, if it had rightfully devolved to him, he would 
have been tnolt worthy, so little/could he attend to these 
means of defence, that wWfcn Richmond, on his first at¬ 
tempt against the usurped, sailed from Bretagne with a 
fleet of forty sail, the seas were wholly unguarded, lie 
a. i>. set forthwith a prosperous wind ; “ but toward night 
1483. the wind changed, and the weather turned, and so huge 
and terrible a tefnpest «o suddenly arose, that with the 
very power and strength of the storm the ships were 
disparkftd, severed, and separated asunder. Some by force 
of weather w£re driven into Normandy, some were com¬ 
pelled to return again into Bretagne. Richmond himself, 
with <*rfy*one otner bajgk in his company, arrived off the 
entrance of Poole harbour, and not being deceived by 
invitation to look upon the soldiers who occupied the 
shore as his friends, iC weighed up his anchor, halsed up 
his sails, and having a prosperous and streinable wind, 
and a fresh gale, sent evenly God to deliver him from 
that peril, arrived safe in Normandy." The tempest 
which dispersed his fleet had been his preservation ; for 
if he had effected a landing after the failure of his 
confederate Buckingham, the fortune of the Tudors 
jvould, in all human likelihood, never have obtained that 
ascendant which brought with it to this nation so much 
evil, and so much greater good. • 

But the measure of the Pl^htagenets' crimes was full. 
The house of'York had taken vengeance for the wrongs 
of Richard II., upon the house of Lancaster; it was 
then divided against itself. The sins of Edward IV. 
were visited upon his children ; thos^ of Richard III. 
jjgon his own head. Of ah the enemies whom this last 
of the Pl«rtagenet kingfr hj,d designed for destruction, 
Richnymd Itlohe survived ; but the dreadful measures 
which the Jpng had taken for his own security, drew 
after them more inevitable clanger, for they turned from 
him the hearts of the people. Richmond was waiting at 
the French coast for a second opportunity of asserting his 

• Holinibed, 419. 
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weak and ill-founded llaira to the throne, when he was 
joined there by the Arl of Oxford, who had been twelve 
years in the castle of Hamines , k( in strong prison, mi¬ 
serably kept, and diligently looked to." James Blount, 
the captain of that castll, an4 sir John Fortescue, the 
porter of the town of Calais ^perhaps the very person 
to whom Oxford had surrendered himself at m St. 
Michael’s Mount), were among those who thought it 
wiser to brave king Richard's power than live in con¬ 
stant fear of his suspicions ; and^makiag common cause 
with their late prisoner, they offered their aid to Rich¬ 
mond, having secured famines for him. Oxfcrd was 
the most important adherent whom Richmond could 
possibly have obtained, not only because of his €( high 
nobility" and experience in war, but* becau*e*^f his 
character, and constant fidelity to the house of Lan¬ 
caster; for Richmond well understood that such as, having 
adhered to the white rose formerly, proffered their ser¬ 
vices to him now, were actuated either by personal rftmity 
toward king Richard, or by^ear lest they should become 
the victims of his suspicious tyranny. All things now 
favoured him. Deceived either by self-confidence or 
the treachery of his advisers, Richard supposed there 
was no danger of invasion, and recalled the ships of 
war which he had appointed to keep the narrow sea 
Richmond sailed, therefore, without fear of raeeting^ny" 
opposition upon his passage, and landed at Milford 
Haven with only 2000 nten. The king then felt that 
a prince who is dreaded by all about his* is in danger 
from all. “ Not a few noble personages, who inwardly 
hated him worse than a toad or a serpent, resorted 
to him with all their power and strength, wishing and 
working his dest Action.” He met with the fate which 
he deserved in the battle of Basworth, ant^the crov^T 
waa transferred from the tf&ntagenets to tMe house of 
Tudor.* 


* HoUnaM, i27.42S.4S4 
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CHAP. IX. 

4 

THE ACCESSION OP IIENRY VII. TO THE DEATH 

OF QUEEN AJARY. 

L ' The “ great miiishmqpt and decay of the navy, and'the 
’ idleness of the mariners/’ Mire represented to Henry 
VI I/s tf.rst parliament; and it.was affirmed that, unless 
reformation were made therein, “ this noble realm, 
within short process of time/’ would not be of ability 
and pgy'qt to defend itself. An act*, therefore,was passed, 
that the wines of Guienne and Gascony should be im¬ 
ported in none but English, Irish, or Welsh ships, man¬ 
ned by English, Irish, or Welsh men, for the more part, 
or mtii of Calais, or of the marches of the same. This 
act was repeated in the fourth year of Henry’s reign, 
and Toulouse woad was included in the enactment; it 
was also ordained that no natives should freight an alien 
ship “ with any manner of merchandise," either for 
export or importation, if sufficient freight were to be 
had in English vessels, on pain of forfeiture, one half 
to die king, the other to the seizers. In a subsequent 
aett, the commons stated how of time that no mind 
is, the navy passing the Straits of Morocco, and so to 
diverse ports in those parts, had been maintained, to the 
great increase of merchants and mariners, especially by 
lading of malmsey in the port of Candy; but that 
recently the Venetians, to whom that port pertained, had, 
for the maintenance of themselves afid their navy and 
fllhriners, Jgid a new impost there of four gold du¬ 
cats (amounting to 18a.), 5pon every butt of malmsey, 
ovai^ahd abbve all other customs and charges afore that 
time used f this was represented as a great hurt, re¬ 
quiring a special remedy: and the remedy devised was, 

• 1 Hen. 7. C. 8. f 4 Hen. 7. c. 10. 
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to impose the same chirge upon every butt imported by 
merchant strangers, <b require that each butt should con¬ 
tain ] c 26 gallons, or be abateu ii t its price in proportion 
as it fell short of this quantity, and to fix 4f. as the max¬ 
imum price at which an^ sue)} butt of such wine should 
be sold. This act was to endu# so long as the Venetians 
exacted their impost, and no longer* ; “ Henry," says 
lord Bacon, “ being a king that loved wealth yid trea¬ 
sure, he could not endure to have trade sick, nor afty 
obstruction to continue in the gat^-vein which disperseth 
that blood." • 

Henry VII., like his # contemporary Louis X4., Fer¬ 
dinand of Spain, and Joam II. of Portugal, was a so¬ 
vereign whose character was suited to the times that 
formed it. The spirit of chivalry had passed^imy: its 
pomp and circumstance survive*; but it no longer in¬ 
fluenced the actions of kings, nor in any degree affected 
the affairs of nations. Wider views were now entertained, 
and schemes of cooler policy pursued, in which the# was 
not so certainly more wisdorr^as there was less generosity. 
In our own country the change, was felt throughout all 
the higher ranks of society. That destruction of the 
great baronial power which the sword and the axe had 
begun during the struggle between the houses of York 
and Lancaster, was completed by Henry, who, in effect¬ 
ing an object so necessary for the safety of the cnfwn 
and the tranquillity of the nation, displayed at the same 
time his foresight and his*vant of grateful feeling. To 
this cause, as much as to any or all other*, we may as¬ 
cribe the practice, at this time so much complained of, 
of ejecting the yeomanry, and converting arable into 
pasture land. The great lords, whose importance no 
longer depended flpon the fierce they could bring into 
the field, found that money wawf more consequence tiT* 
them than men, and they dtared their estates of what 
they now deemed superfluous tenants, with •inhufhviity 
as reckless as that of William the Conquerflr when he 
depopulated the New Forest. One of the most sagacious 

* 7 Hen. 7. c. 7. 
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of Ewglafengp has*praised die wiwiow with which* Hen. 
ry and the parliament endeavoui&d to check die pro¬ 
gress of this rvil. " Ihcioiures,” he says, " they would 
pot forbid, f*r that had been to forbi#the improvement 
of the patrimony of th$ kingdom ; nor tillage they 
would not compel, for that was to strive with nature and^> 
utility : but they took a course to take away depopulat¬ 
ing’ inclgsures and depopulating pasturage, and yet not 
b) that name, or by any imperious express prohibition, 
hut by consequence.’’ This was done by an ordinance, 
that pll houses of husbandry which had been used with 
twenty ucres of ground and upwards, should be kept up 
for ever; the intent being, to “ amortise a great part of 
the lands of the kingdom unto the hold and occupation 
of th^yeQmanr^or middle people, of a condition between 
gentlemen and cottagers or peasants :" for this, it was 
thought, “ did wonderfully concern the might and man. 
nerhood of the kingdom, to have farms as it were of a 
standard sufficient to maintain an able body out of 
penury.” Heretofore it tyul been considered as for 
the great surety of the king, and of tlie realm of Eng. 
land, that the Isle of Wight should be well inhabited 
with English people, for the defence as well of his avowed 
enemies of the realm of France, as of other parties." But 
now, in consequence of the new system for improving 
'estates, “ many towns and villages had been let down, 
and the fields diked and made pasture; and many 
dwelling places, farms, and farmholds, that of old time 
were wont to 1)^ in many several persons' holds and hands, 
and many several households kept in them, and thereby 
much people multiplied, and the same isle thereby well 
inhabited, were now engrossed by one man, by reason 
whereof the isle was desolate and hot inhabited, but 
TJtcupied wjth beasts amhcattle; so that," said the act, “if _ 
lusty razwy be not proviBwl, that isle cannot be long ’ 
kep£ehd defended, but open and ready to the hands of 
the king’s tbemiea, which God forbid V The remedy 
provided was, that no man should take move farms 

• Bjooh'i Work., hi £SA S3& HooUsuH •dltLoa 
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iq the island than one, ) f of manors, land* end ieaemente, 
parsonages and tithia,” the mnnal rest of which, cot- 
[actively, should exceed ten kirki.* 

Henry was tcK> wise a man not to seekg>eace asd en¬ 
sue it, so long as a pacific course of policy could be 
, pursued with safety and with* honour: but the roost 
peaceful 6tate is at all times liable to bsve*its tranquil¬ 
lity endangered by the measures of its neighbours ; 
and Henry, — though disquieted in his kingdom by dfce 
pretensions, first of an impostor, and, secondly, ©f-one, 
the truth or falsehood of •whose claim to the character 
in winch he appeared, the most critical investigation 
has only rendered douWul,—watched* with proper 
jealousy the designs of France both on the side of . 
Bretagne and of Flanders. His viewi* upon^tty sub- 4 
ject were laid before parliamenfty Morton, archbishop 1488 . 
of Canterbury, then lord chancellor, in a speech remark¬ 
able for its moderation and wisdom. It represented that 
the French king was making hot war upon the tkflte of 
Bretagne, and that both parties had piaycd the king’s 
aid; and that he, after as much pains and cost to effect 
a peace as ever be took in any business, not being aUe 
to remove the prosecution of the war on the one side, 
nor the distrust caused by that prosecution on the other, 
had let fall the treaty, not as repenting, but despairing, 
of it. Wherefore he prayed the advice of his psfiuu* 
ment, whether he should enter into an auxiliary and 
defensive war for the Bretons against France. " His 
grace,” said the chancellor, “ doth profeqg that he truly 
and constantly desireth to reign in peace ; but his 
grace ssith he will neither buy peace with dishonour, nor 
take it up at interest of danger to ensue; but shall 
think it a good change if it pleases God to change the 
inward troubles and seditions, ^therewith he hath been' 
hitherto exercised, into an honourable forei^ war. As 
touching both the French king and the duke, the} jr«*e 
the men with whom he was, of all other tfiends and 
•lUes, most bounden, — the one having held over M» 


vol. n. 
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his band djf protection from the ^ tyrant, the other hav¬ 
ing reached forth unto him his jtand of help for the 
recovery of his kingdofci. * But howsoever tiiese things 
do interest hi* grace in his particular, yet he knoweth 
well that the higher bond«that*Lieth him to procure, by 
all means, the safety and welfare of his loving subjects, 
doth disinterest him of those obligations of gratitude, 
otherwi^p than these, that, if he be forced to make war, 
ha do it without passion or ambition. If it be in the 
French king's purpose (or if it should not be in his 
purpose, yet if it shall follow all one as if it were 
sought)! that he shall make a province of Bretagne, 
and join it W> the crown of France, then it is worthy 
their consideration how this may import England, as 
well the inAreasement of the greatness of France, 
by the addition of suA a country, that stretcheth hi6 
boughs unto our seas, as in depriving this nation, or 
leaving it naked of so firm and assured confederates as 
the S^etons have always been. For then it will come to 
pass, that whereas, not long since, this realm was 
mighty upon the Continent, first in territory and after 
in alliance, in respect of Burgundy and Bretagne, which 
were confederates indeed, but dependent confederates: 
now, the one being already cast, partly into the great¬ 
ness of France, and partly into that of Austria, the 
'other is like wholly to be cast into the greatness of 
France ; and this island shall remain confined, in ef¬ 
fect, within the salt waters* and girt about with the 
coast countrity of two mighty monarchs. For the ex¬ 
ample, it resteth upon the French king's intent. Far 
if Bretagne be carried and swallowed up by France, as 
die world abroad conceives it will, then it is an exam¬ 
ple very dangerous and universal, thrft the lesser neigh- 
‘hour’s estate should he devoured by the greater. For 
this may ffi J the case of Scotland towards England, of 
Portugal towards Spain, of the smaller estates of Italy 
toward th# greater; and so of Germany ; or as if some 
of you of the commons might not live and dwell 
safely beside some of these great lords. And the 
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bringing in of this example will be chiefly laid to the 
king's charge, as to <iim that waa most interested and 
most able to forbid it. But thfcn, on the other hand, 
there is so fair a pretext on the FrencS king’s part, 
(and yet pretext is neve# waging to power), in regard 
the danger imminent to his otfn estate is such, as may 
make this enterprise seem rather a work of necessity 
than of ambition, as doth in reason correct th^ danger 
of the example. For that the example of that whiah 
is done in a man's own defence^ cannat be dangerous, 
because it is in another's^power to avoid it. But in all 
this business the king remits himself to your gaavc and 
mature advice, whereupon he purposeth to rely."* 

That advice was, that the king should espouse the 
cause of the duke of Bretagne, and sfcnd lwn*£peedy 
aid, for which a large supply # was voted. That aid 
proved unavailing: the French warily confined, them¬ 
selves to a war of skirmishes; the duke died, the nobles 
were engaged in factions and intrigues, and th0»En- 
glish, perceiving this,and “considering that it was in the 
midBt of winter, in the which time it is not wholesome 
for men to lie in the frosty and moist field, were com¬ 
pelled, in manner by necessity/’ within four months 
after their landing, to return to England t; and the 
annexation of Bretagne to the crown of France was 
brought about by marriage, the best means whereby* 
such unions can be effected. On the side of Flanders, 
the French were taking advantage of the turbulent state 
of that country, to pursue their own plai^ of aggrand¬ 
isement. The whole of the Low Countries had de¬ 
volved to an infant son, upon the death of his mother, 
the only daughter of Charles the Bold ; and the go¬ 
vernment waa administered/ in trust for him, by bis. 
father Maximilian, king of the^Ilomans. The people 
were tenacious of their rigifts and privile^R, the king 
of hia authority ; moderation and equity* werfi **4ike 
disregarded by both: and though both parties Avoided any 
thing like a general engagement, a war in detail was 

* Pari HUtory, i. 451—455. f Hall, 4tt. 
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carried on#— not of that kind wliich was denominated 
bad war,, in which no quarter was given, but in which, 
by agreement, a ransoih was fixed per head ; and both 
parties reser%ed to themselves the right of burning 
houses and churches! # The wA then extended through¬ 
out Flanders, Brabant, Rainault, and Namur. Things 
were in this state, when Philip, the young lord of Ra- 
vensteyn* forsook his lord Maximilian, and got pos¬ 
session of Sluys, with its two castles, which he manned 
and victualled, and mgde himself strong both by water 
and by land. He got possession of Ypres also, counting 
not only upon the disposition of the Flemings, but upon 
the aid of Rrance. This was gladly supplied by the 
sieur des Cordes, who had revolted from the service of 
his o^8Q*ereiglri, Charles the.Bold, to that of Louis XI., 
and was now lieutenant in Picardy for Charles VIII.: 
he, as one who had sufficient instructions upon any such 
offered occasion so to do, despatched 8000 Frenchmen 
to afe»t the Flemings in this revolt, and instructed them 
to take and occupy such tojrns as were on the way be¬ 
tween France and Bruges, or Calais and Bruges. The 
sieur des Cordes, indeed, used to say that he would 
gladly lie seven years in hell, so that Calais were in pos¬ 
session of the French t; and his views of aggrandisement 
included both the English pale and Flanders. 

Ravensteyn sent 4000 Flemings to join his allies: 
they besieged Dixmude, laying their siege on the 
north side of the town, inta marshy ground, which 
was then dry* and they so deeply ditched their camp, 
and so highly trenched it, planting their artillery on the 
trench, that they thought it in a manner impossible for 
any assailant to enter their camp, or annoy them in it. 


Henry was duly informed of their proceedings. • He 
'desired nothing less than to have the English pale ea- 

•*" * 

* “ Z^ftwai sen tehaddijeke oorlopbe, trader eenfge ordinante, want Ac 
tu« n Ae kifbchteo aen beydeo fijdcn hadden tm compact Wide «W« 
dracht mot mrtcanderen ohemaeckt van rantioen te seven, its «on pout- 
fltoot-vlaesnt, eade v«*ghf)i)ck die woude moohtc hUoo fanysen Bade 
kercken am brand* itcken all hy wo«dc. , »— Oude Ckrvnijcke tm AW- 
lent, tec 54fc 

. f Hall, 44& HoUmhed, 499. < , 
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phoned with French fortresses; and he perjeived that 
if the French won •Dixmufe, they could then attack 
Nieuport and Gravelines: and, “Consequently, what with 
force and what with corruption, that their purpose was 
to have the possession of* the^oung duke Philip and of 
all Flanders, which could not* be to the profit of him 
nor his subjects.” He sent over, therefore, to Cajais, 
with all speed, 1000 archers and soldiers, chotm men, 1489. 
under lord Morley ; and on their arrival a report w&s 
spread, pursuant to his instructions, thift they were .come 
to defend the pale, in ca& any attempt should be made 
against it by the French or Flemings. But, drawing 
soldiers from that garrison, and from Hammes and 
Guisnes, about 2000 inen, under the deputy of Calais, 
lord llaubcney and lord Morle^issued out aiP nightfall, 
left f >00 archers at Gravelines, for a stale, and also to 
keep the passage, and, proceeding to Nieuport, where 
they found 6()0 Germans, with whom the enterprise 
had been concerted, halted there for the remaiiffler of 
the night. On the morreav, as they advanced toward 
Dixmude, they came to a gallows near the highway, on 
which the people of that town were about to hang one 
of the besieging army, who had ventured among them 
as a spy. Luckily for him, he recognised among the 
English sir James Tyrrell, who was then captain of. 
Guisnes, and, calling out piteously upon him, promised, 
if his life might be saved, to guide them so that they 
might come upon the eneAy unperceived, and to be the 
first assailant himself. On that conditifn his pardon 
was obtained from the magistrates and captain of the 
town; and on the day following he led them out at 
the south gate, jmder a hi^h hank set with willows, 
which covered them from the sight of the besiegers, so 
that they came unperceived to me end of tjjg camp, and 
there halted. The lord Daubeney then cominanded all 
men to send back their horses arid waggong; Sforiey, 
however, said he would ride till he c$me to hand. 
strokes. '• So they passed on till they came to a bank, 
low on that aide, where the ordnance was planted, Mid a 
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ditch in tent of it. The archers shot one flight of ar¬ 
rows, and'immediately fel| prostrites and the enemy, 
discharging; in all haste, all their artillery, overshot 
them: upon which they instantly rose, let fly a 
Becond flight, and beat fcem # from their guns. The 
Germans leapt the ditcft with their pikes*, and then 
helped up the English who waded it; and while these 
“ set ontthe enemy, and slew and took many prisoners,” 
oftiers hasted by the causeway to enter at the noTth 
gate of the caAp ; and here lord Rlorjey, being on 
horseback in a rich coat, wsft singled out, and shot. 
His delth was dearly and wickedly revenged, for every 
man killed tiis prisoner, and no further quarter was 
given. The account which states the number of the 
slaughtered at jfooo mpst be greatly exaggerated : it is 
said, however, on the authority of some Flemish chro¬ 
nicle, that of 2000 men who went from Bruges to 
this siege, not 100 returned. The loss of the English 
waslfts than that little number. They took all the ar¬ 
tillery, and sent it with the spoils of the camp to Nieuport, 
while they proceeded to Ostend, hearing that it was oc¬ 
cupied by some French ; but the French evacuated that 
place in time, and, having burnt part of it, Paubeney 
returned,left his wounded at Nieuport, and carried Mor- 
Jey’s body to Calais for honourable interment. “ The 
field was profitable to the English; for they that went 
forth in cloth came home in silk, and they that went on 
foot returned on great horses.* t 

The «ieur 8es Cordes, who was at Ypres with a large 
force, was " sore discontent” at this overthrow, and, 
thinking to be revenged, came and besieged Nieuport 
strongly. His men fared well; for the three principal 
cities of Flanders, where \he popular cause prevailed, 
took care th*t they shouJd be Abundantly supplied. They 

* ** Morishe pikes they ere called by Hall, morice by HoUo«hed. Does 
thisjnfoa raoorikb, i*. marsh pike*, to called as being meant tp terre on 
occasion for latping-poles ? During the famous siege of Ostend the 'be¬ 
sieged had a company of ieapers, who used “ a long and jgreal pike, wish a 
flat head at the nether and thereof, that it should not sink too deep Into the 
mud. With these they could clear a ditch four and twenty feet wide.**— 
Grimcttonc'i Hitt, of the Xc Ike t lands, p. 12911. 

. f Hail, 44 5, 446. HcUnibed, 404. 
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carried on the siege with vigour, and breaclyd the wall 
in many places; as tie besieged, on the other/hand, plied 
their artillery with effect, an d such of the wounded 
English as could either stand or draw a oow never left 
the walls. At length tHfe asslilants one day gave a great 
assault to one of the towers, aAd entered it by force, and 
set up the banner of the sieur de Cordes; but" as 
God would, during the assault, a bark fro** Calais, 
with fourscore fresh English archers, come straight to 
the town. The women of the p^ice n * sooner perceived 
them, than they cried with lamentable and loud voices, 

6 Help, Englishmen ! Jielp, Englishmen ! Sltoot, En¬ 
glishmen ! shoot, Englishmen ! * and tfhat with the 
help of such as before were wounded and hurt men, 
and of the courageous hearts <jf the ntw-ccmo^rchers, 
and the stout stomach and diligency of the women, who, 
as fast as the Englishmen struck down their enemies, 
were ready to cut their throats, they retook the town, 
and also the French who had entered it, and #eflt the 
banner of the lord des Cities, and set up the pennon of 
St. George.” The enemy, supposing that a great succour 
had arrived, gave over the assault, and during the follow¬ 
ing night broke up the siege.* 

The semblance of peace between the two countries 
was now no longer observed. Henry called a parliament, 1490 . 
and opened it in person, saying, “ My lords, arttl you 
the commons, when I purposed to make a war in Bre¬ 
tagne by my lieutenant, ?made declaration thereof to you 
by my chancellor ; but now, that 1 meaw to n^ake a war 
upon France in person, 1 will declare it to you myself. 

That war was to defend another man'g right, but this is 
to recover our own; and that ended by accident, but 
we hope this s£all end in # victory. The French king - 
troubles the Christian world? That wjjjch he hath is 
not his own, and yet seeketh more, fie hath in¬ 
vested himself of Bretagne ; he maintairteth <ha rebels 
in Flanders, and he threatened Italy. F'or ourselves, 
he hath proceeded from dissimulation * to neglect, and 

* Hstt, 446. HoUn»hed, 495. 
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from neglect to contumely.. He bath assailed our con¬ 
federates ; *ie denieth our tribute. *In a word, he seeks 
war. So did not his flther, but sought peace at our 
bands ; and perhaps will he, when good counsel, or 
time, shall make him see rfiuch as hiB father did. 
Meanwhile, let us make hJs ambition our advantage, and 
let uy not stand upon a few crowns of tribute or ac¬ 
knowledgment, but, by the favour of Almighty God, try 
ouP right for the crown of France itself ; remembering 
that there hath been a*Fretich king prisoner in Eng¬ 
land, and a king of England cftnvned in France. <hir 
confederit£6 are not diminished. Burgundy is in a 
mightier hand* than ever, and never more provoked. 
Bretagne cannot help us, but it may hurt them ; new ac¬ 
quests itfrj more burthen than strength. The malecon- 
tents of his own kingdom nave not been base, popular, nor 
titulary impostors, but of an higher nature. The king 
of Spain (doubt ye not!) will join with us, not know¬ 
ing wflWe the French king’s ambition will stay. Our 
holy father the pope likes rfio tramontanes in Italy. 
But howsoever it be, this matter of confederates is rather 
to be thought on than reckoned on: for God forbid but 
England should bo able to get reason of France without 
a second. At the battles of Cressy, Poicticrs, Agin- 
epurt, we were of ourselves. France hath much people, 
and fT-w soldiers. They have not stable bands of foot. 
Some good horse they have; but those are forces which 
are least fit for a defensive waif when the actions are in 
the assailants’ thoice. It was our discords only that 
lost France; and, by the power of God, it is the good 
peace which we now enjoy that will recover it, God 
hath hitherto blessed my sword. My people and 1 know 
one another, which breeds* confidence; and if there 
should be aaj^had blood Ibft in the kingdom, an honour¬ 
able foreign Var will vent it, and purify it. In this 
greaUbriinegflet us have your advice and aid. If any 
of you were to make his son knight, you might have aid 
of your tenants *by law. This concerns the knighthood 
and spurs of the kingdom, whereof I am father ; and 
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bound not only to seek to maintain it, but t* advance 
it. But, for matter of treasure, let it not be ^ken from 
tbfrT—- * ort > but from those to 4hom the benefit of the 
''war may redound. France is no wilderness; and I 
that profess good husbandry,* Jiope to make the war, 
after the beginning, to pay itself. Go together, in 
(rod’s name, and lose no time ; for I have called jju* 
parliament wholly for this cause.” * ■* 

The cause for which Henry thuB appealed to parliament 
appeared “ so just, that every mt) allowed it ; ” and, to 
spare tile poorer classes, ‘*whom he ever desired to keep 
in favour,” the king raised money by an oppressive 
levy, misnamed a benevolence : it had be&» devised by 
Edward JV., and practised by him without the autho¬ 
rity of parliament, and its abolitiqji by Richard %a»ne of 
the popular acts of that prince, who gave sufficient indi¬ 
cation that he would have governed well, if the succession 
had rightfully devolved to him. While the armament 
against France was preparing, Henry sent a navaftorce 
to assist Maximilian in icdiacing the Flemings to obe¬ 
dience. This was an enterprise in which the interests 
of England were immeiliately concerned; for Raven- 
steyn “ being,” says lord Bacon, “ not only a subject 
rebelled, but a servant revolted, and so much the more 
malicious and violent," had got together ships enough at . 
Sluys to carry on a thriving trade of piracy against‘the 
vessels of all nations that passed along that coast, either 
to the great mart of Antwerp, or to any part of Brabant, 
Zeeland, or Friesland. The adjacent country and Picardy 
supplied him abundantly with victuals, and France 
afforded him secret assistance, for its own ambitious 
purposes. This was “ to the great damage of English¬ 
men,” wlio were spoiled and‘captured by these pirates, ’ 
and it was an evil which could n8t easily by bated ; for 
when Ravensteyn was “set for” by land, he fled^to the 
bca ; and when he waa chased on the sea/ Jja weight 
refuge in bis two strong castles at Sluys, anjl ever he had 
succour from Bruges and Ghent. Maximilian had often 

• Part.HUtl. ML 
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attemptedsto get possession of Damme, thus both to cut 
off Bmgfc^from the sea, aid Rav#nsteyn from the re¬ 
source* of tfcat great afad flourishing city; but he had 
failed in all Bis attempts. Albert, duke of Saxony, now 
interfered, ostensibly as^Ai unfpire between Maximilian 
and hi9 subjects, but, in truth, a fast friend to the 
forjner. Upon this pretext he repaired to Bruges, and, 
desiring to communicate with the states upon matters 
dt great importance for their good, desired peace¬ 
able entrance ftrr hifiself and a retinue of men-at- 
arms fit for his estate, thotigh somewhat the more 
numenflis, he said, the better# to guard him in a dis¬ 
turbed country. This having been granted, his car¬ 
riages were sent before him, and harbingers to provide 
his lodging. *The uy?n entered peaceably, and he 
followed, they that went before still enquiring for inns 
and lodgings, as if they would have rested there, and 
so going on till they came to the gate that leads towards 
Daimfte, they of Bruges the while only looking on, and 
giving them passage. At famine, no danger was ap¬ 
prehended from the side of Bruges. The captains, who 
knew that some fresh attempt was likely to be made 
against them, supposed this body of men to be suc¬ 
cours sent them by their friends ; and so, mistrusting 
„ nothing till it w r as too late, allowed them to enter. By 
this kind of sleight rather than stratagem was Damme 
“ attrapped and taken, to the great discouragement and 
detriment of Bruges, which? it was thought, while it 
had no«recodtoe to the sea, must needs fall in ruin and 
utter extermination/' • 

Duke Albert immediately sent to the king of Eng¬ 
land to certify liim of this success. He said that the 
rebellion in Flanders was* kept alive chiefly by Sluys 
and Raven^eyn ; and that, if the English would besiege 
it by sea, Be would besiege it by land, and u so cut out the 
core^>f djpse wars.” Henry, who was at all times distin¬ 
guished for Ijis forecast, and who wished to uphold the 
authority of Maximilian, readily assented to the wish 

• * HaU, HoUnibtd, 497. Bsoon, 263,864. 
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of his merchants that he should act against jhis den of 
thieves, for such it \v*as to all that traversed J^ose seas. 
He therefore despatched sir Edward Poyhy^s, a man of 
approved worth, with twelve^phips, well manned, and 
furnished with t€ strong artiTlfry.” With this force 
Poynings cooped up Ravensteyn in his fort, and held 
in strait siege the maritime part of the town. Duke 
Albert besieged the greater castle, having takeii* up his 
quarters in a church over against it. The English 
assailed the lesser one, \fsuing tvery'&ay out of their 
ships at the ebb, and sometimes fighting up to their 
knees in water. This* sort of war, in which there 
seems to have been abundant courage and skill on both 
sides, continued for twenty days, witji less loss than 
might have l>een expected, that*)f the English amount¬ 
ing to some fifty men, among whom was a brother of 
the earl of Oxford. At length the English set fire to 
the bridge of boats by which the two castles communi¬ 
cated. Ravensteyn saw then that he could noTongPf 
resist with any hope of Access; he capitulated, and 
surrendered the forts to Poynings and the town to the 
duke. When the duke and the English captain 
met in the town, u there was between them/’ says 
Hall, “ great salutation." Something less agreeable 
occurred with the Germtns in the duke's service ; for, as- 
the duke had nothing to pay them with, they demanded 
their wages of sir Edward. There was, however, a 
third party upon whom the expense was made to fall, 
with no injustice as regards the case l&tween Maxi¬ 
milian and the town of Bruges, but with no honour to 
duke Albert, who had gained his first advantage by a 
breach of faith.* The two m commanders “so handled 
them of Bruges," that they submitted themselves to 
Maximilian, and paid enough of the chasge of the war 
for dismissing the Germans and other foreign , troops* 
(3hen( and the other revolted towns followed tie eJRuflple 
of Bruges, and Poynings continued at.Sluys till all 
things were settled." • # 

• Hall, 452, 45J. Holtashed, 497. Bacon, 265, *66. 
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Maxiraftian’s first thought, after the restoration of his 
authority'*• Flanders, was*to take^ vengeance upon the 
French kin^or marrying the duchess of Bretagne, in 
breach of the contract with Ijis daughter. He prged 
Henry, therefore, to cros* the sea with all speed, and pur¬ 
sue the war with fire and sword. Henry was not ignorant 
thsfcthe king of the Romans was more quick in resolve 
than pfbmpt in execution or firm in purpose; and 
though in this case he hoped, or rather expected, that 
policy and passioh united mig^t hold him to his inten¬ 
tions, bg ordered a muster to be made throughout the 
realm, and his navy to be rigged, manned, and vic¬ 
tualled, ready to set forward at any hour. Couriers 
were sent into e^cry shire to hasten the soldiers to the 
sea sicHf. m “ Then cainr without delay a huge army, as 
well of the low sort and commonalty as noblemen, har¬ 
nessed and armed to battle; partly glad to help their 
prinq^” says the chronicler, ” and to do him service, 
al/d partly to buckle with the Frenchmen, with whom 
the English very willingly dbsire to cope and fight in 
open battle. And immediately as munition was given, 
every man with his band of soldiers repaired to Lon¬ 
don." All being prepared, he despatched ambassadors 
to let Maximilian know that the English would set forth 
-as sqon as he was ready to joiif them; but Maximilian 
could ({raw nd supplies from his own country, Austria, 
because his father was then living, nor from his matri¬ 
monial territories of the Low Countries, part being held 
in dowry by fts mother-in-law, the duchess Margaret, 
and part exhausted by the late rebellion. The ambas¬ 
sadors represented in their letters that no prince could 
be more unprovided; that “ he lay lurking in a comer, 
sore sick of the flux qf the purse; *’ so that he had 
neither men^-horses, munition, arms, nor money: that 
bis wil\ was^ood, if his power had been correspondent; 
but? tfifti n# trust was to be put in his aid. Henjy had 
doubted that it might prove thus: he commended his 
ambassadors for having sent him intelligence, instead 
of returning with it; and instructed them to keep the 
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matter secret till they heard fuxthe^ from lim. His 
care was how to retre^ with honour from a corftyjft which, 
on the failure of such an ally, |ie could wfi prosecute 
with any reasonable hope; and how. to ayfert the unpo¬ 
pularity which would he bAught upon him, if the' 
people should suppose that he* had never seriously in¬ 
tended war, but had made use of it only as a pretext 
for exacting money. His council agreed with him that 
it was best manfully to proceed with the enterprise 
which they had begun ; and he^ still*dissembling the 
state of Maximilian's aftfeirs, lest it should dishearten 
the army, departed, in jhe secortd week of Sejfcember, 
from Greenwich, towards the sea, “ all men wondering 
that he took that season, being so near winter, to begin 
the war ; and some thereupon gathering itava^a sign 
the war would not last long." * 

The king, however, gave out, that, seeing <f he in¬ 
tended not to make a summer business of jt, but a reso¬ 
lute war, without term prefixed, until he had reflbVeasak 
France, it skilled not muclyvhen he began it, especially 
having Calais at his back, where he might winter, if 
circumstances should 60 require." Nevertheless, he lin¬ 
gered on his journey toward the coast, and so much the 
more, because he hail received letters from the sieur des 
Cordes, “ who, the hotter he was against the English in 
time of war, had the more credit in a negotiation of pSace, 
and, beside, was held a man open and of good*faith.” 
The overtures were not *ch as he could dislike; but 
the utmost secrecy was still preserved, anikon the 6th of 
October he embarked at Sandwich, and landed the same 
day at Calais, the rendezvous where all the forces were 
assigned to meet. No sooner had he arrived there, 
than <f the calm winds of pea* began to blow.” For, first, 
the ambassadors arrived from Flanders, and their news 
was made known that Maximilian could fl?ake no pre¬ 
parations for lack of money, and therefore thej^paeiio 
succour to be expected at his hand. At tmsthe En¬ 
glish were " nothing abashed, trusting so*mucb to their 

• Bacon, 260. Hall, 456. Holioihed, 501. .. 
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own pujjsaknce and company; but yet “ they marvelled 
greatly t»4,t Maximilian, receiving such great villainy 
not long Wore at th$ hand of king Charles, was not 
present to prick them forward, to cry and call, to 
move and exalt the Engfcshmtn ; yea,’' says the*chro- 
nicler, “ and, if he had f>00 bodies, to pat them all in 
hazard, rather than to leave tbe English now setting 
upon his daily enemies and deadly adversaries.”* This 
intelligence, however, bravely as the army received it, 
acted to the king's \^sh as a kind of preparative for 
peace; and peace was earnestly desired by the king 
of Fraifce, that he might pursue his ambitious projects 
in Italy, on*which account he had just concluded a 
peace with Ferdinand and Isabella, purchasing it, as it 
were, d»y die t'rfe restoytion of Roussillon and Perpig¬ 
nan, which had been mortgaged to France by Ferdi¬ 
nand's father for 300,000 crowns. This news came 
also handsomely to forward Henry’s hopes; “ both be- 
potent a confederate was fallen off, and because 
it was a fair example of ^ peace bought, so that he 
should not be the sole merchant.” His care now was 
only to save appearances; he appointed, therefore, the 
bishop of Exeter and the governor of Calais to negotiate 
with tile sieur des Conies; and, moving from Calais 
nine days after his landing there, pitched his camp 
before Boulogne, as if with the intention of besieg¬ 
ing it. T 

That town was well fortiflbd and well manned; and 
the siege, wfeich continued nearly a month while the 
treaty went on, was, though only a feint on Henry’s 
part, serious to the besieged, whose walls were broken 
and sore defaced by the daily shot of hia battering 
pieces. Few of the besiegers fell, if whom the only 
man of not^was sir John Savage. This valiant cap¬ 
tain was riding with sir Joffn Risely to reconnoitre the 

• 'Hltf'i tlmheton obaerved how Jvdatlu Maximilian had deceived the 
king: hare, however, he admit* that " he lacked no heart and flood will to 
be revenged j ” bwc that “ he could neither have money nor men of the 
drunken Fleming*, nor yet of the crakyng Brabanten, to ungrate peopte 
were they to their aovereign lord. 1 * 
t Hall, 457. Holimhed, 50L Bacon, 87L i 
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walls, and see where they might be easiest* assaulted. 
Some of the French sallied aid surrounded h**jT; Risely 
escaped by flight; but Savage, of his big« courage, 
disdained to be taken of such villains/' tffid, defending 
himself to the la$t, perished through his own wilfulness. 
Before the j>eace was concluded, Henry thought it 
prudent that some of his best captains should advise 
him to it, “ under their hands, in an earnest manner, 
in the nature of a supplication.” The feint of the 
siege had been carried farther tjian he had expected, 
owing to the length of tifne employed upon the treaty ; 
so that the town was distressed, and might hfve been 
assaulted: but, in the chronicler’s words, when every 
man was prest and ready to give the assault, a sudden 
rumour rose that jieace was concluded ;• whish £ 5101 , as 
it was pleasant and mellifluous to the Frenchmen, so it 
was to the English bitter, sour, and dolorous; because 
they were ready at all times to set on their enemies, 
and refused never to attempt any enterprise whicltnugfcttw 
seem to be either for their J^ud or profit. They were in 
great fumes, angry and evil content, railing and mur¬ 
muring among themselves, that the occasion of so glo¬ 
rious a victory to them manifestly offered, was, by 
certain conditions, to no man, nor yet to the king, com¬ 
modious or profitable, refused, put by, and shamefully 
slacked. But above all, other divers lords and capt&ins, 
encouraged with desire of fame and honour, truffing in 
this journey to have won fthcir spurs, who, to set them¬ 
selves and their band the more gorgeously forward, had 
borrowed money, and for the repayment of the same 
bad mortgaged their lands and possessions, sore grudged 
and lamented the sudden peace, and return of them 
unthought of, afld spake largely against the king’s 
doiDgs, saying that be, as a man fearing the puissance of 
bis enemies, had concluded %n inconveniet!T*p£»ce, with¬ 
out cause or reason.” But he, like a wise pfig£g£*epre- 
sented what bloodshed and loss both of captains and 
soldiers must of necessity have ensued at’the assault of 
such a place, so well furnished with men and munitions. 
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And he Baade it appear that the peace vis no less to 
the he&jn- of the English nation, than to'its profit ; 
for the ranch werejto pa; 745,000 ducats* for the 
costs of theexpedition, and 25,000 crowns yearly for 
tiie charges sustained in Ad off the Bretons ; and it was 
left somewliat indefinite when the payment was to 
determine, and this made the English esteem it, "as a 
trihhui^arried under fair terms. • 

• Rich presents were made by the Freuch king to all 
Henry’s principal counsellors, and large pensions as¬ 
signed them, which, “ whethfcrche king did permit to save 
his owl purse from rewards, or to communicate the 
envy of q business that was displeasing to his people, was 
diversely interpreted." His costs in the expedition were 
rep&if^ hitf. thsit repayment went into his coffers; and « 
they who had contributed to the general outfit by the 
forced benevolence, or who bad embarrassed theniselves 
by the expense incurred on their own, stuck not to say 

the king was willing enough to pluck his nobility 
and his people for the sake of feathering himself. 
Some made themselves merry with what he had declared 
in parliament, “ that after the war was cmce begun, be 
doubted not but to make it pay itself: ’ he had kept pro¬ 
mise, they said. From Calais Henty wrote letters to 
the lord mayor and aldermen "(which was a courtesy 
that? he sometimes used), half bragging what great 
sums lie had obtained for the peace, as knowing well 
that it was ever good news in London that the king’s 
coffers were fall; better news it would have been,” says 
the great historian of this reign, “ if their benevolence 
had been but a loan.” • The peace was for the two 
kings’ lives. 

No attempt had been made to oppbse the passage of 
the English army in tbs invasion, nor to interrupt its 
cemnianieatiSiM with Engldkd: but the fleet bad been 
aa«oj£d by*a set of homebred marauders, and the rob¬ 
beries ana murders which these wretches committed were 
so frequent, did the scandal so great, that strict orders 

• Hafl, 4M, V9. KoUntiMd, SOt, SOS. Bacon, m f Itewm, 874 
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Tver* given'to proceed against and ptmish them; ad 
Robert Willoughby Broke was appointed*^ arshal of 
the fleet, with full powers for J»his purpog' .* Where 
there are'Tacilities for entering upon suca a course of 
life, piracy will always be a ^tempting and a frequent 
crime +, because it may be committed with so little 
danger of detection : it was punished, therefore, severely 
at this time, when the maritime states were sensible 
how much they were dependent upon commerce for thtlr 
strength. A large ship’s crew Eastirling pirates was A » »• 
circumvented and taken in the Meuse; they were all 1471# 
beheaded, and their Ixxtyes exposed upon whetjs, upon 
the highest ridges of the sand-hills along the coast.$ 

Two freebooters, Pining and Potborst by name, who 
1 had been banished from some of tlte Baltic ^tates, 
collected a body of outlaws, and took possession of a 
high and rocky island, which is called Huitsark, and 
described as half-way between’ Iceland ami Green¬ 
land ; from thence, like the Vitalians, they infes^ ^b^^ 
northern seas, till their depredations became so serious 
that all the states which suffered by them united for their 1494 . 
destruction, and ejected it.$ In the next generation, 
the Ilaraburghers captured a galleon of great strength, 
commanded by a "pirate named Knipoff; and he and 
seventy of his men were put to death, and exposed upoa 
the wheel. 

The Scottish historians affirm, that the superiority of 

# * 


* Rymer, xii. 485, 486. *' Quidam miseri et vagabundjV they are catted, 
"mabgno spirit! seductiand the crimes which they were daily committing 
were Mid not only to be in contempt of the king, but “ in armats aoetm 


wore Mid not only to be in contempt of the king, but "in armatse noetm 
scandalum et infaraiam.” 

A doubt occurs to me, while here writing from my notes, whether 
armata may not in this place be used, u it sometiraes was by the French* to 
signify an army. Fleet U iU more usual signification, and m that sense I 
understood it when the book was beforf me. At present I have no meant 
of rcconsuitiag it, and endeavouring to a*yertain whether or not 1 waf 
mistaken. 

■f The state of Greece, and still nv**e of Danish rendered 

piracy more frequent at this time than it has ever been since the da vs of 
the Buccaneers: such are the oonseqaenoet of exchanging 
wnnoept tor anarchy. In a volume of sermons recently printtSTaT!Botfon 
(In New England), the preacher warns his hearers against being enticed to 
commit robbery, either on the land or aws. * 

t Otkfe Chronijcke van HoUauL 404. 

( OUua Magnus, p.SA ' {1 1*J6 
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their Mantes over the English was signally manifested 
in Hemw'II.'s reign. They sayjthat five chosen ships 
®f the royaWiavy infe^ed the Firth of Forth, goon after 
die secession of James IV., and occasioned loud com¬ 
plaints by the frequen^ 4apttfrea which they made at 
sea, and the ravages which they committed in their de¬ 
scents on the coast At length, sir Andrew Wood, of 
Largo,^whose loyalty to the late murdered king made 
Him at this time a malecontent, was persuaded for the 
honour of his conntry«to forego his just indignation, and 
act against these enemies. He was urged to attack 
them vAth a greater, or, at least, with an equal force; 
but he said fcat his own two ships were sufficient; and, 
indeed, when the Scottish nobles, after they had mur¬ 
dered «thefr kin%, called upon the Leith captains and 
sailors to reduce this officer, they were told, in reply, 
u that no ten ships of Scotland would dare to assault 
Wood’s two vessels; such was his strength in men and 
an d such hiB maritime and military skill.”* 
The Flower and the Y ellow Carvel were the names of 
his vessels: with these he attacked the five English 
ships, which were lying off Dunbar, captured them all, 
brought them to Leith, and presented their commander 
to the king and council. + It is further added by Scottish 
historians, that Henry VII., mortified by this shame¬ 
ful defeat, and hoping to retrieve the honour of the En¬ 
glish Shvy, assembled a council of his naval officers, and 
offered to'put any means at* the disposal of him who 
would undertake this service, promising great rewards if 
Wood were brought to him either alive or dead. All 
hesitated, because they feared to engage with such an 
antagonist ; till at length sir Stephen Bull$, a man of 
distinguished prowess, offered himself. Three ships, 
chosen from the royalffiavy, were placed under his com¬ 
mand : Wlt^fhese be sailed 1 to the Forth, and anchored 
behirdk^Jr^ Isle of May, waiting Wood's return from 

• Fffckarton’l SD*t of Scotland, a p. S. 

J ib. 14 BocbMUdky xiM. i 8,1 

This ouMDOCUi among Urn captains of tbe kit uador $k Mward 
Howard in ISIS, 
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Flanders, whither he had escorted some merchant ves¬ 
sels. 8ome fisherm,n were'captured and dt&uned, that 
by their look-out sit Andrew pnight be Jniown : few 
days had passed before his vepsels were seen coming by 
8 t. Ebb’s Head, and th^fhherjnen were set at liberty as 
soon aa they had recognised them for sir Andrew’s ships. 

It was early in the morning when the action began; 
the Scots, by their skilful manoeuvring, obta'dlea the 
weather-gage, and the battle continued, in sight of l!i- 
numerable spectators, who thronged tlte coast, till dark¬ 
ness suspended it. It Iras renewed at daybreak: the 
ships grappled; and both parties were so inten Apon the 
struggle, that the tide carried them into ^he mouth of 
the Tay, into such shoal water, that the English seeing 
no means of extricating thenjpelves dlirrenier^L Sir 
Andrew brought his prizes to Dundee: the wounded 
were carefully tended there; and James, with royal 
magnanimity, is said to have sent both prisoners and 
(ships to Henry, praising the courage which ttapJawA- 
displaycd, and saying that the contest was for honour, 
not for booty.* 

The French paid little attention to their navy at this 
time, but they did not wholly neglect it, as the English 
had done during the civil wars and the dissolute reign *.i>. 
of Edward IV. Louis XI. had a ship which was said H75. 
to be the largest man-of-war that had ever been Seen: 
it was of such force that it put a whole fleet of H(Slanders 


* Pinkerton. 15,16. Buchanan, a 6. There If no nftntioa of either of 
• these action! in any of the .English historians ; and Pinke.rtop who says 
that this silence will excite little doubt ** In those who know the tame and 
•Hatfre information presented by the original historiaut of England at this 
period." admits that Lindsay, whose narration he follows , u appears to have 
amplified these incidents " by his partiality.', Tliert can be no doubt of this. 

. The “ royal navy," vto in no sUta*at that time to have employed fire 
chosen ships upon such a service; and the chroniclers were neither Rkely 
. to have overlooked actions it themselves *o remarkable, nor to have djs- 
•enabled them, because the event had not been bonoiua&Je to the English 
aha* They were too hoaast for Thu, and the nation was too bme.to 
.require any such concealment; and, undoubtedly, theae efraumstaaoes 
would Jiavo been referred to. as enhancing the triumph Afidrcw 

Barton was defeated. The story of the naval council 1 take to be mere 
fiction; and suppose that the five vessels captured Smthe first 4pUoa be¬ 
longed to private adventurers, and their race of so little import to any 
but the parties couearaad, that Kali, If ho over heard of It, did not think 
it worth recording. . 

x 2 
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sbamefuIJj*to flight, and destroyed and captured nearly 
seventy to the ruin of many /merchants and ship* 
owner*. « A^ch wild-fi^e was used by the French ship 
in this action. Yet this vessel, which was then bo for* 
nridable to a people not l^ss remarkable for courage than 
• for seamanship, was afterwards engaged and taken by 
a Genoese carrack ; which carrack was in its turn cap¬ 
tured some Hollanders. + There was a spirit of en¬ 
terprise in the French ports, which the English could 
not partake while th$r country was perpetually dis- 
a.d. turbed by factions or by intestine war. A fleet of 
1479. Norman privateers captured fourscore Flemish vessels, 
which were b«und to the Baltic, for the herring fishery, 
and for grain ; and this was said to be the greatest loss 
that the Flemings had sustained by sea for more than a 
hundred years.| 

But though fewer naval incidents occurred under 
Henry VII. than in the reign of any of our earlier kings, 
n belongs to the most important age of maritime 

history. 

The conquest of Carthage had put an end to the pro¬ 
gress of navigation, at a time when, but for the overthrow 
of that great maritime power, West and South Africa, 
and the Eastern world, would soon have been opened 
to its enterprising merchants. The spirit of maritime 
discovery being thus extinguished, the art of navigation 
becameS>tationary ; and received no new impulse till the 
revival of that spirit in the beginning of the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury. But ew.n in the darkest ages there were some 
who believed that the ocean was every where navigable 

* Oude Chroniicke, 499. The Dutch chronicler confesses the afasttte. 
fatness of the defeat, and is not likely to have exaggerated the lost. The 
Cokmne t be says, was the name of that gTeat ship. 

+ lb. 513. 1 Continuation of Wonstrelet, xl 317. 

L This belief was founded upon a notion that the Romans had navigated 
the seas m all parts. “ Cert* niftia est in mundo repo Meditemnea, nulla 
media via, niffye maul*, qoas fotesta* Rcro&na non adierit. Qvi , 

profarendt nomlnU curiassiwiai lodspairae ultfmam omnium IntwUnim 
Fiietam m\jbaot,«buod insulajn sub ipsiperustt pUgipositam.ipsoaqua by*, 
perbrfwTOHayofom nostrum felieiter wentea investigate labors, maxhao 
ctiam cum vltB psriculo, atuduerunt Quorum Industna prthatum aft 
oceanunfbx tanni parte mundi esse navigabilem.” 

This remarkable p ams gw occurs in an epistle which Martene and Dwwnd 
believe to have bean written, about the year 890, by Remittal AatWo rt ft 
Teaahi to Dado, bUbepoC Verdun — CM. AarpliaX SS^lk. 
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arid that islands were to be found there, as welhas in the 
navigated seas, was so received an opinion,J^at stories 
of discovering such were comnjon both i W th£ fictions 
of hagiology and romance. The progress of discovery, 
after its commencement, Vas slcfer, but it was continuous; 
and it was accelerated as the Portuguese were embold¬ 
ened by experience and success. Something mop^than 
eighty years elapsed after the first expedition which wys 
sent out by the infante don Henrique before Vasco da 
Gama reached the coast o£ Malabo*; ancl the second fleet 
which sailed from Lisbon to India was driveg to the 
coast of Brazil. America would thus have been dis¬ 
covered, though Columbus should never have been born. 

The time for that discovery was come. # 

Portugal refused the proposals of ColuTnbth, be¬ 
cause that government knew that its shins were pursuing 
the certain course to India, and would not be persuaded 

to try an uncertain one. Henry VII. assented to th em \ _ 

and if Bartholomew Columbus had not been capfflTPffln 
his way to England by pirates, and long detained by 
them as a slave at the oar, the ships which discovered 
the New World would have sailed under the English flag. 
Other nations have no reason to repent that the glory 
of that discovery, the influx of wealth which was its 
immediate consequence, and the immeasurable ampunt 
of national guilt incurred in the conquest, 6houJjJ have 
fallen to the lot of the Spaniards. Any other people 
would too surely have committed crimes as great: but 
it may be questioned whether any other w r ould,«in that 
age, have manifested the same redeeming virtues. 
Henry was so sharpened” by Columbus’s success, that ^ D> 
he assented to thej>roposal of John Cabot (who, though 1495 . 
a eitizen of Venice, resided t6en^t Bristol), and by hii 
letters -patent authorised him* and his th^e spns to sail 
with, five ships, under the* English flag, tg all # parts, , 
countries, and seas of the Eaat, of the West, amr-bf fee - 
North j there to u seek out and find whatsoever idea, 
countries, regions, or provinces of the heathen and to* 
fidela whatsoever they might be; and to set up hkbaiu 

m S 
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ner in apery village, town, castle, ide, or mainland bjr 
them new;' found ; and, its his Meutenants, take pos¬ 
session of al^such places as they could subdue and oc¬ 
cupy.” The question of^right was as little regarded by 
the king of England as fey Chkrlea V. and pope Alex¬ 
ander. The expedition was to be at Cabot's own cost; 
and ►♦he king, after all charges were defrayed, was to 
have **ln wares or money," the fifth part of the profit. 
There is no account of this voyage: but in a second, on 
which he was lic&nsedato sail with six ships, notexceed- 
1 ing the t burthen of 200 tons, Sebastian Cabot discovered 
Newfoundland and the coast of Florida. One of the 
ships was sent forth at the king's cost; some London 
merchants ventured small stocks in her: the others were 
belonging tb Bristol me chants, of whom Robert Thome 
and Hugh Eliot were the chief: and they were “ fraught 
with slight and ^oss merchandises, in coarse cloth, caps, 
and laces, points, and other trifles.’’* 

—" 1 ' jHnTusc of fire-arms, without which the conquests of 
the Spaniards in the New World must have been 
impossible, changed the character of naval war sooner 
than it did thp system of military tactics, though they 
were employed earlier by land than by sea. It has not 
been ascertained when cannon + were first employed at 
sea: though leas cumbrous and unwieldy than the old 
engines, they necessitated very material alterations in 
the structure of war ships. The first port-holes, it is 
believed, were contrived by 4 'a ship-builder at Brest, 
named »T)escflarges, and their introduction took place in 
149& They were ” circular holes, cut through the 
aides of the vessel, and bo small as scarcely to admit of 
the guns being traversed in the smallest degree, or fired 
otherwise than straight forward.” The first use made 
of this contqvanoe was the addition of another tier: 
and the consequent enlargement in the ship’s dimensions 
led to"*-change in the composition of the navy. For 

* Hakluyt, lu. £ 4-10. Cap*. Southay, Chroo. HUt o t the West 
Indies, i 49—51. 

f According to Cbsmook it «u by the Venetian* again it the Oenosee, 
before 1380. toL II. p.& 
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hitherto there bad been no distinction bettte**n those 
few vessels that hac£ been specially built fo^Jhe king’s 
aery ice and such as were used for .commerce jptrat thence¬ 
forth the kings ships began uf form a distinct class, 
appropriated solely to the use%r which they were con¬ 
structed. It was, however, still necessary, when any 
emergency occurred, to reinforce the navy by hiring 
some of the largest ships that could he obtained, not 
from English merchants alone, but from the GenoeA, 
the Venetians, and the Hanse ToprnsA 

As merchant ships weft thus hired for the navy in 
time of war, so, during # peace, it appears that tflfe king’s 
ships were employed in trade, or freighted* to the mer¬ 
chants. t Henry was very desirous of maintaining the 
relations of peace and amity w^th othef couetrigs. In 
the commission to one of his ambassadors, he says: — 
t€ The earth being the common rootheif of all mankind, 
what can be more pleasant and more humane than to 
communicate a portion of all her productions ** 

children by commerce ? ” # He renewed old commercial 
treaties, made new ones, obtained privileges for our 
fishers on the coasts of Iceland and Norway, and tried 
the experiment of lowering the customs on certain ar¬ 
ticles, with the hope of increasing their exportation. The 
treaty which he concluded with the archduke Philip, 
— after, in consequence of a dispute with him, &*total 
atop had been put to the trade with the Low C0fintrie8, 
—was called the great commercial treaty (intercureus 
magnns ). It was framed with the greatest care to ren¬ 
der the intercourse between the two countries permanent, 
profitable to both ; and when the English returned 
to Antwerp (whither they had removed their factory from 
Bruges some f tif years previous, and where there was 
not the same frequent danger df popular commotions). 


•y ' . t, . 

• Chamock’i HUt of Marin* Architecture* ml U. p. 9(? 28, * 

f Henry, ri c.585- The fact is deduced fTotn the statute concerning wide 
end woad, which ha* before been noticed, 1 Hen. 7. c. 8.; but, probably, 
thtf royal trader did not fo beyond the importation or wine fat faU own 
household. 

if 4 
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they treM 'tondacted into the city with all public do* 
monstraUtas of joy** « p 

Henary vyjl., who in other reapecta so little re»em- 
Wed his father, endeavoured, like him, by every mean* 
to promote the commerqjof the kingdom, and increase 
its maritime strength. With this view, the act con¬ 
cerning the importation of wine and woad was twice 
*enewe£ during his reign +; and old laws for clearing 
ttt* navigable rivers from weirs and other obstructions 
were enforced, aid i^w ones enacted to prevent the 
stream works of the dn minA* from choking the har¬ 
bours ifi Devonshire and Cornwall. The squadron, 
A . D . which carriecM 600 English archers under the lord Darcy 
1511. to assist Ferdinand in his war against the Moors of 
Orana^fi, consiAed of ^our “ships royal." A truce 
had been made before they arrived, so that they had no 
opportunity of displaying any thing more than their 
good-will for fighting, and their extreme licentiousness 
-^^liifcjf.bordination. £ 

The first incident in the ljaval history of this reign 
grew out of a circumstance which had occurred many 
years before, and was itself followed by consequences of 
Ac greatest moment A Portugueze squadron had, in 
the year 147G, seized a Scottish ship, laden with rich 
merchandise, and commanded by John Barton. Letters 
of reprisal were granted him, which, it seems, he had 
either been able to use, or had adventured with them 
unsuccessfully; for, after an interval of no less than thirty 
years, tjiey renewed to his three sons, Andrew, 
Robert, and John, authorising them and their assignee* 
to seize upon Portugueze ships, till they should have 
thus repaid themselves in the sum of 12,000 ducats of 
Portugal. Up to this time fto application for redress had 
been made to the Portugfceze government; and, when now 
made by the Hothsay heraltf, who was especially dele¬ 
gated t£ coiftiliate this dispute, and restore the ancient 
amity between the two crowns, there is reason to 

• Henry. rl 562. Ib. r. 8. Ryinrr. xH. SRI. 574—381. 57a 
t f In ISIS m* to 153L J Hall, 321. Holiwhed, 681. 
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believe that the Scottish demands were too high, and that 
sufficient cause for recrimination had already*'Deett af¬ 
forded. The Bartons not only enriched^emselres, 
but, " in some degree suppliefyBy Portuguese captures, 
the want of distant trade; " af d, when they felt their 
own strength, they seem, with little scruple, to have 
considered ships of any nation us their fair prize.* 
Complaints came against them from the Nether&nds; 
and, in whatever character they may have appeared to 
their countrymen, it is certain 4 bat other nations re¬ 
garded them as pirates. "Henry VIII. was at Leicester, 
in the summer of 1511, when tidings were brffiight to 
him that Andrew Barton robbed every nation, under the 
pretext that James, his master, was at war with the 
Portugals : that he stopped th^ king's Streams, so that 
no merchants almost could pass; and saying, wlien he 
took Englishmen's goods, that they were Portuguese 
property, he “ haunted and robbed at every haven’s 
mouth.” Henry's position at that time with rfgagiHtr 
France, made him unwiping to break with Scotland; 
and the complaints of the merchants were but coldy 
received, till the earl of Surrey, then treasurer and 
marshal of England, declared at the council board, that 
while he had an estate that could furnish out a ship, or 

*“ In conformity,*’ save Charnock (i 360 }, “ with what had been tht fede¬ 
ral conduct of all northern countries some centimes earlier, and what. In all 
probability, would still have continued to be so, had not thaamcieasmg 
power of the southern nations prevented it, the Scots were rather ad¬ 
dicted to that indiscriminate, partial, and predatory warfare named piracy, 
than to general acts of naval hostility In their national character as seamen 
they were skitfUl, and the tempestuous latitude under which t£e\ hved of 
necessity caused them to he so Their situation was so remote as almost 
to bid defiance to any attack from the *outhern nations of Europe; and tho 
vessels which private Individual* thought proper to equip foe this species of 
•ervice were always of such force, and to well manned, according to the 
custom and practice of the times, as almost to treat opposition with con¬ 
tempt England was too much harassed by Intestine cont&ts to at¬ 
tempt the punishment of whnt might b* considered private enormities. 
France was their ally The northern rodhtriea possessed no, naval force 
capable of contending with them ; gp that, according tart he ante remark of 
every nation in the world, by turns, acquiring an ascendency over its neigh¬ 
bors, the Sootuab ships were permitted to continue thUr defredsdipoa, 
nearly without opposition, for more than a century; HU (he rising eeu- 
•equence of Henry VII, with the more permanent and enlarged establish¬ 
ment of the English navy in the reign of his son and sufte«*or Henry VllL, 
closed at once all the exertions of Scotland towards the creation of a 
maria ** 1 
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a ton thatswas capable of commanding one, the narrow 
seas shd&id not be bo infested. J 

Surrey two sons capable of tuch a charge, —• 
sir Thomas and sir Edvfcjd Howard. Two ships were 
immediately made readj^' at their or at their father’s 
expense, it is supposed, but with the king's knowledge 
and consent, though not by his special commission or 
imiri&attte authority. The two brothers lost no time in 
pitting to sea : they were separated by chance of wea¬ 
ther. The samt»'chai^-e separated sir Andrew Barton’s 
two ships, with which he was*then infesting the Chan¬ 
nel, theion, which was his ovyn vessel, and the Jenny 
Perwin, or Bark of Scotland * ; and sir Thomas, as he 
lay in the Downs, descried _the former making towards 
its own cov,ntry.* Immediately he gave chace, and sped 
so well that he overtook it, “ and there was a sore 
battle. The Englishmen were fierce, and the Scots 
defended them manfully, and ever Andrew blew his 
encourage his men : yet for all that the lord 
Howard and his men, by clejn force, entered the main 
deck. Then the English entered on all sides, and the 
Scots fought Bore on the hatches; but, in conclusion, 
Andrew was taken, being so sore wounded that he died 
there, and then all the remnant of the Scots were taken, 
with their ship.” Meantime sir Edward Howard had 


• Their strength is thus described in the old ballad, by a merchant 
whom sir Andrew had just robbed, and who relates his tale to sir Thomas 
Howard: — a 

u He is brass within, and steel without, 

CATith beams on his toocastle strong; 
i And thirty pieces of ordinance 
He carries on each side along; 

And he hath a pinnace dearly dight, 

St Andrew's Cross it is his guide: 

His pinnace bcareth nine-score men. 

And fifteen cannop on each side.* 

49 Were ye twenty ships, and he but one, 

I swear, by kfrk and bower aed hall, 

• H%would overcome them every one 
Uonce bis beams they do down talL" 

The ballad, hoiflver, is but apocryphal authority; H sinks the pinnace*, 
and make* the old English gunner, Peter Simon, 


—* “ put In chain fUU nine yards Iona 
With other great shot leas and raoe. 


and kills a thousand men with one shot 
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faUen in with the Bark of Scotland, “laid him on 
board,” and, though the Scot* defended themselves 
like “hardy and well-stomached men,” carried it by 
boarding. Both prizes • were height to Blackwall; and 
the prisoners, ] 50 in m*mbe*fbeing all that were left 
alive (so bloody had the action been), were Bent to 
Whitehall, which was then the archbishop of York's 
palace, there to be kept at the king's charge, tilMfther 
directions should be taken for them. The bishop *f 
Winchester, and certain other gf tha king's council, 
were deputed to deal with them there; and the bishop re¬ 
hearsed to them, says th^chronicler, “ that, thodfeh there 
was peace between England and Scotland* they, con¬ 
trary to that, as thieves and pirates, had robbed the 
king’s subjects within his streams, wherefbre they had de¬ 
served to die by the law, and to be hanged at the low- 
water mark. Then said the Scots, * We acknowledge our 
offence, and ask mercy, and not the law :' and a priest, 
which was also a prisoner, said, ‘ My lord, wq ^ap Tppsl 
from the king's justice to Jiis mercy.’ Then the bishop 
asked if he were authorised by them to say thus, and 
they all cried, ‘Yea, yea!’ ‘Well, then,’ said die 
bishop, ‘you shall find the king’s mercy above his 
justice ; for, where you were dead by the law, yet by 
his mercy he will revive you. You shall depart out Qf 
this realm within twenty days, on pain of death 4f ye 
be found after the twentieth day: and pray#/or the 
king.’" James is said uf have been wonderful wroth at 
die death of sir Andrew, and the loss of Sis two ships. 
He sent letters, requiring restitution, according to the 
league between the two kingdoms; but Henry, replying, 
“ with brotherly salutation,” represented “ the rob- 

• Pinkerton says that u Barton 1 * ship, the Lion, had the honour of being 
the second snip of war in the English nav£ the Great Harry* built in 15<H, 
having been the 6r*t; for, till that time, only mereharaeMds had been oc- 
caalonally used in warlike* a®wra,’p. 71. But Charoock (ia. 2H.) aay» that 
the Great Harry wma built by Henry V1L, and launched cehttlcebefore his 
death; tod It has been seen that thipt*royal were mentioned froift the 
beginning of this reign. King *• ships, indeed, are tpoken of in earilto do¬ 
cuments ; and Chamoek affirms, that, even before the mign of Edward III, 
certain ships appear to here been balk and employed solely in the public 
service, l. ShY. He refers to a memoir in the Archeologla, by Mr. Willet, 
read before the Society of Antiquaries In I7y3. 
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beries an<J cruel doings of Andrew Barton, and said .it 
became not’ a prince to pliarge hi» confederate with 
breach of^>eace for doing justicfc upon a pirate and 
thief.” Tile case, m^ed, was so flagrant, that the 
claim for restitution coull. not be insisted on ; yet it left 
behind it so deep a feeling of resentfaent, that the war 
which speedily ensued, and which, by the early death of 
the jjigpttish king, prepared the way for the union of the 
two crowns, is believed to have originated chiefly in this 
cause.* 

The Scottish parliament, in»the reign of the preced¬ 
ing king, had passed an act forbidding any ship freighted 
with staple jjoods from putting to sea during the three 
winter months, under a penalty of five pounds.t But so 
widely had thei* views changed in the course of one 
generation^ that great exertions were made for trainiug 
seamen and raising a maritime force. An act was passed 
in 149^, whereby, considering the great innumerable 
riches that were lost for want of ships and busses to be 
“eiuim>j L d in fishing, and the policy and gain that might 
be had thereby, and for the 'sake of making idle men 
and vagabonds labour for their living, to the eschewing 
of vice and idleness, and for the common profit and 
universal weal of the realm, it was ordained that ships and 
busses, the least to be of twenty tons, should be made in 
all burghs and towns within the realm, and fitted out ac¬ 
cording^ the substance of each town, and provided with 
mariners, nets, and other gear for the taking of great fish 
and small. Jhe officers in every burgh of regality were 
to make all the stark idle men within their bounds go 
on board these vessels, and serve there for their ttages, . 
or, in case of their refusal, banish them from the burglf. , 
In the burghs of barony which were rwar upon the sea, 
the sheriff was to purqpe the same course»and the 
officer or sheriff who neglected the duty should pay a " 
fine of tweqjy pounds in the royal exchequer. $ 

This act appears to have produced no effect 1 the ;' 

^ t 

•H.U.588. HollUto*!, 565 . Pinkerton, 99-71. Cwnpbefl, l 9tW, ‘ 

t Acu of the Pari of Scotland, 11. K7. a. o. 14*7. The term flxed ire* 4W 
from the Feaat of St Simon and St Jude to the Purification. 

J Pinker ton, 1L 21,22. Acu of the Pari of Scotland, 1L 255. 
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people were in too lawless a state for any such enact¬ 
ment to be enforced. t What‘however, could be effected 
by the king's will was done. James IV. biAlt a ship, 
called die Great Michael, whimr according to Scottish 
writers, was larger than any thsl had ever sailed from 
England or France, and of superior strength. “ The 
ship," they say, “ was of so great stature, that .she 
wasted all the oak forests of Fife, Falkland only ex¬ 
cepted;" but it must be remembered that the Scot? 
were at that time little less barbarous ^han the Irish, 
and that, in the constant # feuds between famil^s and 
clans, the woods had been destroyed, by some to pre¬ 
vent the danger of ambuscades, by others t<Tcut off the 
possibility of refuge. Timber for this ship was also 
brought from Norway ; and, though all the ^rights in 
Scotland, and many others from foreign countries, were 
busily employed upon it by the king's command, it was 
a year and a day before it was completed. It is de¬ 
scribed as twelve-score feet in length, and thulr t3ff n 
feet, within the sides, the sides being ten feet thick, so 
that no cannon-shot could go through them. tl This 
great ship cumbered Scotland to get her to sea. From 
the time that she was afloat, and her masts and sails 
complete, with anchors offering thereto, she was counted 
to the king to be thirty thousand pounds expense, by 
her artillery, which was very costly/' She had ^00 
mariners to sail her, 6ix score of gunners to ufe her 
artillery,, and a thousand Imen of war, captains, skip¬ 
pers, and quarter-masters. Sir Andrew ^Voc*i and 
Robert Barton were two of the officers, “ that this large • 
bo^y," says Pinkerton, “ might not be without a 
BOUl.” • 

# • 

— 

* Pinkerton, a S8. Chamock, 1. 359- Th•former says that the aothea. 
tirity of the deacrlpfclon appears Incontestable* became tLwgs from Wood 

and Rtfrttra that Undaay tne hittorU*rieHved it lie krrowi not whether . 

the larger cannon were sixty-four In number or thirty-two. *Thcy)ffidal 
account aars that “ she bare many cannon, six on every aide; with three 
great baaaeX two behind on her deck, and one before c with three hundred 
shot of small artillery, that is to say. wiyonrfand batty* 1 , falcon, amt 
quarter falcon, pestilent aerpentens and double doga, with hag tor and 

culver jug, corabowa and handbowa ” 


1 Query, battard ? 
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This Huge ship, so disproportionate to any service 
whereto it eoold be applitfi, was peither so successful as 
to have any of its exploits recorded, nor so unfortunate 
as to leave a tragicafvemembrance of its fate. No 
purpose was served it except that of gratifying the 
ling, who seems to have had a passion for ship-build¬ 
ing^ Louis'XII., for obvious motives, encouraged him 
in his endeavours to create a maritime force, and with this 
A n> View presented him with two large ships equipped for 
1 , 509 . war.* But thkre rts no remissness on the part of 
England, while its old enefnies were increasing their 
1511. naval strength. When “ it war concluded by the body of 
the realm *Tn the high court of parliament assembled, 
that war should be made on the French king and his 
domifuoifs, ifenry wi^i all diligence caused new ships 
to be made, and repaired and rigged the old; and 
caused guns, bows, arrows, and all other artillery and 
instruments of war to be made in such number and 
-q ura /.ty, that it was wonderful to see what things were 
done both for sea and land in so short a space." t Sir 
Edward Howard was ordered with all diligence to take 
the sea; and, while his brother, rir Thomas, now called the 
lord Howard, proceeded to Spain, under the marquis of 
Dorset, with 10,000 men (where Ferdinand employed 
them, ingloriously for themselves, while he took posses¬ 
sion of Navarre), he Bailed with twenty ships for the 
coast of Bretagne, landed in divers parts near Conquet 
and Brest, and ravaged the country, burning and wast¬ 
ing tojvns Vmd villages; the Bretons sadly exclaiming, 
“ Alas! the king of England hath ever before this time 
been our ally, and now he intendeth to destroy tu: 
shame come to him that is the cauje thereof J" The 
want of concert among foe people, rather than of cou¬ 
rage or gpod-will, prevented them from making any 
vigorous'' resistance to thefe invaders. A council vfos 
held; anJ, seeing there was no trust in the commonalty, 
sod that th^gentry alone could not defend the country,. 


♦ Mertoo, 69. a 


Hall, 527. 
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they resolved upas in appeal to the humanity fef the En¬ 
glish admiral. Certain of the noble*, therefore, having 
obtained his safe- conduct, went off* to th« fleet, and 
entreated him to “ surcease frn his rigorous and cruel 
war, and especially froq> burn gig their towns, which, 
they said, could be no profit to him. If hewiahed to have 
Brest castle, it should be at his command, so he were 
able to defend it: for themselves, they desired nothing 
sp much as peace.” Whatever might have been the lo/d 
admiral’s wishes, his commission allowed him no such 
discretion as he was now* supplicated to use. And he 
.replied, “ Nay, we arc,sent hither to make t?ar, and 
not peace.” They then requirted a six daJV truce, for 
God's sake, that they might send to their king, and in¬ 
form him of their distress. But to thfs he*answered, 
that gentlemen ought to defend their country by force, 
rather than to sue for peace, — a prouder answer than 
the Occasion required or justified. The oonference, 
however, terminated in mutual courtesies; tha#?"ctou 
lords were entertained wit|j a banquet on board, and the 
admiral 6ent ashore for fresh provisions and water; 
then hearing that the French had ships of war at sea, he 
coasted Normandy, and scoured the seas in search of 
them, without success; and at length, thinking that they 
mighty perhaps appear on the English coast, he took 
his station by the Isle of Wight, to await them.* 

The havoc which this expedition had made fh Bre¬ 
tagne had provoked the French government tp great and 
well-directed exertions in their marine; Ad tfcey col¬ 
lected thirty-nine sail in Brest harbour, under a Breton 
admiral of doubtful narae.t Their preparations were 
aqch, that Henry, jta his part, caused all his remaining 
ships and galleya* to be made ready for reinforcing die 
lord admiral: the Regent, a slfip royal, being “ the 
‘cjiief ship of that navy.”* The soldi ere for this fleet 

• * V 

* Rail, 531 HoUnihed, 871. 

t Priraaguet the French historians called hint TWs name U teems. Is 
Unknown in Bretagne; ami the hiitorlan of that province conjectures that 
It ought to be Ponmoguer: the English call him rime Morgan, with mere 
appearance of being right 
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wera tos u tawd on BUekhaaA, sad sir Anthony Ough toed, 
4r Edward Ickyhghame, and 1p%&Ka (father «f the «*- 
«B*art«ir tlenry Sydney, and gra ndf ath e r of the admir¬ 
able s&r Philip), wereW^pomted with other gentlemen 
captains, for that tine. Op the way to this I ale of 
Height a galley wju lost by the negligence of the 
Boaster. " The king desiring,” aays Hall, “ to see Jus 
nav^ogether,” rode to Portsmouth, and there appointed 
hie master of the hone, ‘sir Thomas Knevet, and sjr 
John Carew, of* De^pnahire, captains of the Regent ^ 
and to another ship-royal, cilled the Sovereign, he ap¬ 
pointed sir Charles Brandon apd sir Henry Guildford ;<t 
ami with them in the Sovereign were put sixty g>f the 
tallest yeomen of the Icing’s guard ; and many other 
gefith^pen. wert 1 made captains. *' The king m&de a great 
banquet to all the captains, and every one aware to an¬ 
other ever to defend, aid, and comfort one another with¬ 
out failing, and this they promised before the king, which 
- cooypi^ed them to God. And so, with great noise of 
minstrelsy, they took their (Jiips, which were twenty- 
five in number, of great burden, and well furnished 
With all things.” The lord admiral’s force, after this 
junction, consisted of forty-five sail, and with these be 
resolved to sail and attack the enemy.* * ‘ 

The two fleets came in sight of each other, on Sj. Lair, 
rente's day, off St. Mbhd, on the coast of Bretagne. 
The English had the advantage in number, the French 
in the sise of some of theil ships; their admiral, Le 
Cordelier, wliich belonged to the queen, curled 1200 
soldiers, besides seamen, according to the French ; bat 
the English estimate the whole number at 900, *SS 
own largest vessel, the Regent, carrying 700. Tfcertc 
was another vessel in the uiemy's ftrtt, large entfftgh to 
he called die great ship of Dieppe. “ When the Eck- 

the riixunitier, ‘‘ perceived the ffianffi 
najry to of Brest haven, then the Jowl attaint 
wa* my joyqua; then every mao prepared ayosd iwg 
tohfcdaty; the (tochers to Aeat, the gtinasa to Jaose, 

» tWa* Hoaiixm r j sib 1 
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tile men of arms to fight, the pages yvent to the t)op 
castle with darts. TJiug all things being provided and 
set in order, the Englishmen jnproached towards the 
Frenchmen, which came fiercdWfforward, some levying 
his anchor, some with hit foresail only, to take the most 
advantage; and when they were in sight, they shot drd- 
nance so terribly together that all the sea coast sounded 
of it. 1 ' — iC The lord admiral made for the great ship of 
Dieppe, and chased her still, ‘and she waa also attacked* 
by the Regent; while the Sovereign"made wilh the 
Cordelier, and laid to thaf huge carrack stem t^ste/n: 
but whether by the master's fault, or mishap by reason 
of thetsmoke, the Sovereign was cast at the Wem of the 
Cordelier^ and with this advantage the Frenclnncn 
shouted for joy.” Knevett was at tliis* time* re^iy to 
have boarded the great ship of Dieppe, hut seeing that 
the Sovereign had missed the Cordelier, he made for 
that carrack and grappled it; and when the l"i enebss&w 
that they could not loosen themselves, they let 
anchor, and with the stream the ships turned; and 
the carrack was on the weather side, and the lUgeut on 
the Ie< side. The fi"ht then was “ very ciucl, for the 
arclierB of the English part, and the cross bows of the 
French part, did their uttermost;" but finally tile English 
entered the carrack. In what manner the dreadful 
catastrophe was caused is variously leportcd, and noaer 
can be ascertained. One account says, that sir Anthony 
Oughtred “ chased hard afcthe stern of the carrack, and 
bowged her in divers pla^s, ami set h(*^>n fire." 
Another, that a varlet gunnel-, when lie saw tlTat the 
jjngiibh had entered the ship, desperately fired her 
>wder.* Both ships were presently in tiames ; they 


t 


* P. Daniel’s rtory (T 7 p 314) ic, that the Cordelier wai set on fire 
by flreweirki thrown by an English vessel, That mo*t oi the men, when 
dby saw that it wai unpoMihlo to exUnguiah the flaim*^laewd.beiustlv« 
Into the tea, in hopei of swimming toThe other «hip«, but that Priroaacffcel 
HWplved to paruh, and at a dear oo*l to the enemy \ U jtf i <*ft delwilM, 
joigiut Vanuwl itAng/e/errc, ct I’acaocha sans jamats U lucher , 1 1 sttstfk 
4 rabordage* ciU Jen d* son oouMOk, om tftod du m n (, *c tvmmu* 

mquatU'Anglos*. He adda, that the action waa ft h-gloneum tor the > touch, 
and that the Engtiah loti emue ahlpc. Campbell cay*, " It seam thl* ac*. 
cl 1»mt ctrucS both fleet* with amaicmeat, no that they separated without 

VOL. 11. N 
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wcye now so grappled, that it was impossible for them 
to separate, and both wefe consumed. The French, 
fear and horror struck, fled in all haste, some to Brest, 
aome to the isles adjoilf^g. The English, who were 
also i# in manner dismayed,” sept out boats to save their 
countrymen in the Regent; but the fire was so great, 
thatjione durst approach ; and except some few French- 
men/who were picked up by the James of Hull (worthy 
fo be named for having thus distinguished itself), all 
on board both ships j^rished ,—QUO in the French, 700 
in the^Snglish! • • 

This event is said to have bprn happy for the French 
navy, for Mierwise “they would havu been letter as-, 
sailed of the Englishmen, who were so amazed at this 
chan<je that th£y followed them not/' The English fleet 
lay that night in the bay + where the action was fought. 
The lord admiral called his captains together, and ex¬ 
horted them not to be abashed by this chance of war; 
it gfljjylhc worse fortune, he said, that could happen to 
them, and they must now study to be revenged. So, 
as the enemy had dispersed, they resolved to scour the 
coasts of Bretagne, Normandy, and Picardy ; many 
ships they took, and such as they could not carry away 
they set on fire, “ to a great number, small and great, and 
thus they kept the sea/’+ 

•It was because of the loss of the Regent that Henry 
is sai4 to have advised “ a great ship to be made, such 
as was never before seen hp England," and which is 
well kno\*fe in our naval history by the name of Henry 
Grace* de Dieu, or the Great Harry. The Grace de 
Dieu was (as has been seen) a name of earlier date; 
and there is reason to suppose, that when the ship which 
bore it became, through ^ge and decay, unfit for service, 
a successor was built Jo which die name was transferred; 


fighting, etfbh claiming the victory, to which probably neither had a very 
«w>d utle.*' 

• Hall, 5S4. Holinaheri, 57a Campbell, 

f it it variomly called by the chronicler! BreUync Bay, Bartram and 
Bertram. 

X Hall, 535. 
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and it was long the custom to transmit it as it w^re 
lineally and hereditarily to ftie principal of the king's 
ships.* There are many ancient representations +, more 
or less authentic, of the Great«arry : its cost is said to 
have been nearly 11,01)04; and ft appears that 400 men 
were employed during four whole days in working the 
ship from Erith, where it was built, into Barking creek, 
a circumstance which the historian of modem archi¬ 
tecture observes, " proves very sufficiently the inexpert* 
ness of the navigators, or the gmwfcldiness of the 
vessel; not improbably befth.” 

Meantime it had bcen # determinc*J that the king him¬ 
self in person, with an army royal, should fllvade what 
was called “ his realm of France," with fire and sword. 
The archbishop of Canterbury, who in lfls office qf lord 
chancellor opened the' session, began his speech with the 
text, “ Justice and mercy have kissed each other;” he 
said, that in proclaiming war with an enemy, we ought 
first to examine the justness of the quarrel, afjjfl the 
intention of the proclaimer; and he observed, that in 
those who took the field and hoped for victory, it was 
absolutely necessary that they should walk in the ways 
of the Lord, and on him alone place their dependence ; 
that every one should keep to the post he was ordered 
to, and that each should be contented with his pay, and 
abstain from all plunder. When the king's deter¬ 

mination was made known, “ no man,” says the^chro- 
niclerij , “ can doubt, but that preparation w r as made of 
harness, weapons, artillery, banners, and all qjrfr things 
necessary for such an enterprise.” But neither* were 
preparations for defence neglected. The common* 
represented that the land of Bretagne and the haven of 

• . 

• Charnock, ii. 27. 

f M We-may team from these, M saya Charnfkk (li 28), “ the derivation 
of many terras preserved even to Uu* present hour, Utou&h ttawiaite von- 
sonant to those on which the namF*%erc first beaiowtu have long since 
become so materially altered in their form, tlwit without uesome 
aSmilar clue, we migntfbe at hIoM to trace the true cause of its first ajfc 
plicatioii. Among these we may number the round top, the yard arm, 
and, rude as its form Is in the painted record, and also i>whaps in the ori. 
ginal Itself, tho forecastle.** 

J Pari. Hiit. L 479. } Hal), 535. 
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Brest lay straight opposite the south coast of Corn* 
wall; that the French an8 Bretons, by reason of their 
fishing upon that coast, knew every haven there, and 
creek and landing-pJj\ as well as any of the king’s 
subjects; and that seeing the taid county was threescore 
miles and ten in length, “and the substance thereof 
little more than six miles in breadth from the southern 
to iKfc northern sea,” they knew that no great number 
T>f people could sj>eedily be collected to oppose them at 
their landing, afcd tfeat at many of the landing-places 
there was neither pile, blockllouse, nor bulwark,— con¬ 
siderations which gave the en^my “ audacity, comfort, 
and courage to arrive and land there.*’ The justices 
and sheriffs of the county were therefore required to visit 
tile ctyastrfxoni"P]ymouth to the Land’s End; and when 
this was done, every mayor and constable was ordered 
to see that the inhabitants repaired with proper instru¬ 
ments to the places appointed, and there made good and 
suhsJiptial bulwarks, brays, walls, ditches, and all other 
fortifications needful. The same precautions were to be 
taken to the eastward, wherever the local authorities 
should deem them necessary. Such works might be made 
upon any man's ground, of what estate or degree soever, 
and stones, turf, and heath taken for the purpose, with¬ 
out any compensation.* 

«6uch precautions were not uncalled for. The French 
king, softer the last disastrous action, had sent for the 
most experienced of his naval commanders from the 
Mediterranean. The English say that he was a knight 
of llliodesj and call him Prior John; he was a Gascon 
gentleman t, Pierre Jean le Bidoulx by name. He 
brought with him four “galleys of force, with divers foists 
and row-galleys, so well qrdinanoed and trimmed that the 
like had not been seen in these parts before his coming.” 
The “ greaWiavy which tlje French had prepared, and 
which w»s so well furnished in all things, that no doubt 
it was a wonder to see,’' was lying in Brest harbour, 

• 4 H?n VIE 1 .1 

i Captain Present, Du Bella* calls him ; l*Tegent, the editor of the m*. 
moirs ttays, signifying, in the use of those times, Pierre Jean. 
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ready to join him on his arrival, when the English 
fleet of “ ships royal, and others meet for war, to the 
number of forty-two, besides badengers, sailed in March 
from Portsmouth, under the Ktfd admiral sir Edward 
Howard. He made straight fof the coast of Bretagne, 
came into Bertram Bay, and there anchored in sight of 
the French fleet, which wisely kept itself close in Brest 
harbour. The English, with that confidence in their 
own courage which they had always possessed, and 
which the event has seldom failcclrt) ji/Jtify, determined 
to attack them there; and u so in good order of battle 
they sailed forward." But in this instance they ven¬ 
tured rashly, not being acquainted as they ought to 
have been with the navigation ; and at the first entry 
one of (lie ships, whereof Arthur PJantigeneS wjjs cap. 
tain, struck on a hidden rock, and “ burst in sunder." 
Upon tills all the others stayed, to their own great dis¬ 
pleasure, and “ not to the little joy of the Frenchmen, 
who shot at them without doing any harm. fSo the 
English captains, perceiving that the haven was danger¬ 
ous to enter without an expert pilot, returned to their 
liarborough in Bertram Bay." The enemy, not doubt¬ 
ing that it was the intention of the English to attack 
them, moored their ships as near to the castle as they 
could, and erected “ bulwarks on the land, on every side, 
to shoot at” their assailants. There were lying in»the 
harbour four and twenty great hulks, which haj. come 
thither to load with salt. • These they “ set in a row,” 
meaning, when the attack should be made^tsuse them 
as fire-ships, and let them drive with the stream*against 
the invading fleet. “ The lord admiral/’ says Hall, 
“ perceiving the navy of France to be thus in fear, and 
not willing nor ctoring to cgme abroad, bul to lie as 
prisoners in a dungeon, wrote ^to the king to come 
thither in person, and liavg the honour ^f sc* high an 
enterprise ; which writing the king’s council ppthing 
allowed, for putting the king in jeopardy upon the 
chance of the sea ; wherefore they wrote skarply to him, 
to accomplish that which appertained to his duty ; and 

n 3 
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this caused him to take courage and put things in ad¬ 
venture/'* f 

Sir Edwfcrd Howard traded no such excitement. The 
very fact of his invitinaAe king to take part in such an 
adventure is proof sunicicnt* that his own courage 
amounted to rashness. Meantime Prior John, with his 
galleys from the Mediterranean, arrived on the coast; 
^nd having learnt that the English fleet were so stationed 
as to prevent his junction with the Brest fleet, he 
entered Conquet^Bay?drew his galleys to the shore, and 
“ set basilisks and other ordnance at the mouth of 
the bay, which was so bulwarked on every side, that by 
water it was* not possible to be won.” From hence lie 
sent out his small foists, upon every fair occasion, to 
annoy*the*Engfish, in jhc hope of provoking them to 
some rash enterprise. These were generally chased 
back to the bay, which the English vessels were too 
large to enter. At length the lord admiral manned 
some fr his boats, and they, with the most imminent 
hazard, took one of the hesj foists, iC the galley, and 
bulwarks shooting upon them so freshly that it was a 
marvel how they escape 1/' Sir Edward Howard bears 
a high character in the history of his times, as an 
able statesman, a faithful counsellor, and a free speaker, 
as well as a brave soldier and skilful seaman: but it is said 
to have been his maxim, that no sailor could be good 
for any thing, unless he were resolute to a degree of 
madness.' To that degree the king’s letter had now 
excited hnfl^ and he is not the only man who has been 
driven \o destruction by an undeserved or intemperate 
reproof. He held a council, in which it was concluded 
that lord Ferrers and sir Stephen Bull should land with 
an adequate force to attack the land-defences, while he 
entered the bay “ witl* row-barges and little galleys ”— 
thus simaltanrously to attack the enemy by sea and by 
land. dduMhere was a Spanish knight on board, who per¬ 
suaded him that there was less risk in entering the bay 
than had beeft supposed; and Howard, in whose heart 

• Hall, 53d Holioshcd, 574. 
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the king’s words were rankling, caught eagerly at a pro¬ 
posal which assured Jjiin of an honourable death if he 
failed of eminently distinguishing himself. So he 
fC called to him William Fitz^iJIiam, William Cooke, 

•John Colley, and sir Woistan brown, as his chief and 
most trusty friends, and made them privy to his intent, 
which was to take on himself the whole enterprise, with 
their assistance. These, “ like men of high courage/' 
gladly assented; and so, on St. Mark's day, “he pu? April 
himself in a small row-barge, aj^oiriflng three other 25. 
small rowing-ships, and his own ship’s boat, t^atterul 
him, and therewith rowed suddenly into the bay, where 
Prior John had moored his galleys fast to # the shore. 

So hot a lire was opened upon him, both from the 
galleys and the bulwarks, that # thcy wlio shtoli^ have 
-i mported him were afraid: but he pushed forward, 
j mpled the prior’s galley, and boarded it, the Spaniard 
.c* ' <‘titeen Englishmen bravely following him. He 
ir ave driven the French out, and to luufp been 

in of that galley ; but the enemy rallied, 

when they saw that he was unsupported. They re¬ 
entered it. Whether tiny cut the cable, or the En¬ 
glish sailors them wives let it slip, is uncertain ; but his 
ro -neat fell oft’ when lie would have stepped into it. 
Sixteen of the English and the Spaniard was slain ; 
and Howard himself, when he saw that it was impossi¬ 
ble to escape, took the. whistle (the badge of his ifcgree) 
from his neck, and threw ft into the sea, befor&lie him¬ 
self was borue overboard by the enemies’ pil^£* 


* Hall, 5*58. Holtafhrd, 574. Campbell, i. 2G*. Collins’s Peerage /sir 
Faorton Brylines’* cd ) i “ He w;i> thus unhappily lost,” says A lister, 
“ belorc he could have notice that he had been elected into the society of the 
most noble order ot the tarter. Tiie king of Scots, in a letter to king Henry 
VII!, bemoans his death in these vordst 1 Ami surely, dearest brother, we 
think more lot* is to you of the late admiraL who deceased to his great 
honour, th.iu the advantage might have been of winning all the French 
galleys : which valiant knight and hers that penshq^ lud tteen better 
employed than on the enemies of C’hmtian religion.’" 

Campbell begins his series ot the Live* of the Admirals, witlPsir Briward 
Howard. It seems as it Henry repented the harshness with which he haa 
reprimanded him, and in honourable amends hud given him the order 
of the Ciartcr. The sharpness of that reprimand “causcdHirni," says Ho- 
linshed, 41 to adventure things furl her than wisdom would he should, to his 
u*fer undoing und casting away; God luiving ordained the means by his 
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The lord Ferrers and other captains “ much were 
dolent of this chance; but there were some who re¬ 
marked that the admiral had acted without counsel, and 
so he had sped.” TH effect, however, upon the spirits 
a. d. of the sailors was such", that the officers, upon the plea 
1514. that they had now no admiral in commission, deter¬ 
mined to do nothing further till they knew the king's 
pleasure; and accordingly they sailed for England. 
'iJpon this the French came out of their harbour ; and 
Prior John drew foCh his galleys and foists, made for 
the coast of Sussex with all his company, landed there, 
and fired some cottages: the gentry raised the country, 
and drove *him to his ships. Henry is said to have 
teen “ right sorry for the death of his admiral/’ He 
appointed the lord Thomas Howard to succeed him, 
telling him to revenge his brothers death. That lord 
immediately put to sea, and the enemy then thought it 
prudent to keep within their own port6. # Prior John 
was t^o,skilful a commander, either to give his adver¬ 
saries an opportunity, or to let one pass. Next year, 
when the seas were unguarded, he again crossed the 
channel to the Sussex coast, and landing in the night, 
at the then “ poor village called Brighthehnston, he took 
such poor goods as he found there,” and set fire to the 
place. But when the beacons were fired, and the people, 
by-the time it was day, began to collect, Prior John 
soundgd his trumpet to call his men aboard. A hand¬ 
ful of a.'chers, who kept the< watch, followed him to the 
sea, and t. the galley-men from the shore; and when 

providence, which the Pagans implied (though wanting the light of grace) 
in the name of destiny, by them counted inevitable A destiny lamentable, 
considering the quality of the person, with the manner of hia dying; 
wherein, although many vainly dicnutcthat fortu>Lelcd him to no miserable 
an accident, yet if we will lift up our consideration* to God, wc shall find 
that Ho hath n-M-rvcd sucliot prerogative over ull things which he hath 
created, that to him oniybelongeth the authority to dispose all things by tbe 
aame powA wherV»'ith he hath cretfml them of nothing. And yet the 
foolish world (doting in Wind ignorance, but pretending a singular iiMiffht 
la matter* of secrecy) biuiheth not to talk of, or rattier to atsever, casualty, 
chauccmedlcy, misfortunes, and such like foolish imaginations j wherttm, 
indeed, the provulencc of i'md compasseth all things whatsoever, for no. 
tiling can be privileged from the amplcness of the same.” — u. 575. 

• 11*11, 504. iiolmshcd, 57a 
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the Prior waded to his foist, they followed* him into 
the water, til] they were driven back with pikes. He 
lost an eye in this affair. The wound was # dangerous ; 
and looking upon his recovery 'Vf rhiraculous, lie had his 
image made in wax, wi^Ji the English arrow in its face, 
and offered it as a memorial at the shrine of our Lady of 
.Boulogne.* The lord admiral resented tins expedition, 
by rending sir John Wallop with a squadron to infest 
the coast of Normandy ; where landing frequently, 
though with not more than 800 ipen^ahe “ burnt ships 
and boats in the harbours,” and destroyed more than 
twenty villages and tojvns, “ with great slailfhter of 
the people.” One nation could not in that*ge reproach 
the other for this barbarous system of warfare, which 
inflicted so much misery upon individuals, without con¬ 
tributing in the slightest degrel to bring the corftest to 
an issue. 

lu the land war which meantime was carried on 
under the king in person, the English displ ay ed their 
usual courage, and that want of wisdom whici^vas too 
often felt in their council?. Terouanne was taken and 
burnt, and Tournay taken and retained,— a glorious but 
burdensome conquest, soon to be restored. Peace was 
made, and followed by a marriage, of which Henry's 
Low Country allies spake truly w hen they spake shame¬ 
fully of it, — the marriage of the princess Mary* his 
sister, then in her eighteenth year, to Louis £11., a 
feeble and diseased old^nan. While she waited at 
Hover till the weather should be favourable^^her pas¬ 
sage, one of the fleet, a ship royal of f)0() tows, was 
driven ashore near Sandgatc, and of ()00 men scarcely 
the half escaped, and the most part of these “sore hurt 
with the wreck.” $ And when, after Henry had kissed 
her and commended her to God ^nd the fortune of the 
sea, and the governance of the Erench^king f her hus¬ 
band,” this fair lady had * taken her ship, vyth all her 
noble company, and sailed about a quarter of the w*y, 
the wind arose and scattered the squadym; some got 

• Hall, 569. Hohntflicii, G02. 
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into Calais, some were driven to Flanders: her ship 
was with great difficulty * brought to Boulogne, and 
there, at the entrance of the haven,* with great jeopardy, 
the master ran it hard ajjround."* In less than three 
months, this unseemly^ union was dissolved by the 
death of the French king; the widow lost no time in 
making a better choice for herself; and the kindness 
with which Henry received her after her clandestine 
marriage with the duke of Suffolk, was some reparation 
for having, in hij lat^disposal of her, regarded nothing 
but state policy .f 


Franks I. wished to recover Tournay, and also to 
form a close ^alliance with Henry. He proposed a con¬ 
ditional treaty to Wolscy, that his expected ami unhorn 
child, if improved a son, should lx* married to Henry's 
daughter Mary, then oiAy two years old. The hoped 
contingency took place, the treaty was concluded, and 
one of the conditions was, that on the clay of the mar¬ 
riage Tournay should be given up to France upon 
n- payraerti of 600,000 crowns of gold. But it was not 
necessary to wait for the lap& of time, always so slow 
to expectant hope. Wolsey obtained a pension from the 
French king, and it was agreed that Tournay should 
20 . be given up before the close of the year. “ Then,” 
says Hall, <r began the captains and the soldiers to 
moiyn, — and many a young gentleman, and many a 
tall yeoman, wished that they had not spent their time 
there." *Sir Edward Belknap, acting for the earl of 
orcesteY^ho was commissioned to carry this part of 
the treaty into effect, refused to deliver up the city to 
the sieur dc Chastillon, who was sent to take possession 
of it^ unless he certified, by an indenture scaled with his 


M _ 

• Hall, 570. On the day after her toarrijge, 14 all the Englishmen, except 
a few that were officers with Ifce saiil queen, were that harged, which won a 
great sorrow for them; for some had served h« r long in hope of preferment, 
and Home thlt had JL*nest home* left tfcin to serve her, und now they were 
without servye, which caused them to take thought, in so much, that 
ffoi^e diAJ by the way returning, and some fell mad; but there was no 
remedy ” 

f “ No brother," says Mr. Turner, "could act more kindly than the king, 
on an event so tifing lo his pride, and so interceptive ot his Aiture po. 
I i tics.” 
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seal of arms, u that it was received Is a gift,’and not 
rendered as a right to the kii»g of France.'* The earl 
carried this punctilioul spirit further, when the French, 
having sent in the sealed indenture, approached with 
colours Hying: the city, he said, was neither yielded 
nor won, but delivered lor confederation of marriage, 
and therefore they should not enter with banners dis¬ 
played. To this also the French angrily but in good 
policy conformed. The cession was not a popular mea# 
sure in England. The people ha^ bqgn proud of the 
conquest, and said, “ that the king was evil counselled 
to give away the city of Tournay, because th®* main¬ 
tenance of a garrison there should have nourished and 
brought up men and younger brothers in feats of war, 
to the great strength and defence of the aealn^” When 
the garrison returned to EngkAd, Henry sent ffir the 
“ yeomen of the guard, and, after many good words, 
granted them four-pence a day without attendance, ex¬ 
cept they were specially commanded : ” yet we aj;e told 
that many a tall yeoman who lacked living, atflf would 
not labour after their rctuift, fell to robbing, pilfering, 
shifting, and other extraordinary means of maintenance, 
whereas before they were staid upon a certainty of hope, 
so long as they had allowance from the king.* 

The pension assigned by the French king to Wolsey 
on this occasion was under the colourable pretext of an 
equivalent for his emoluments as administrator of the 
diocese of Tournay. Tl^g cardinal has been *ftiarged 
with having listened favourably to proposalsthe sale 
also of Calais to the French: the charge rests upon the 
single assertion of an historian t who, for general fide¬ 
lity, ifi in no good repute, and who bore a particular 
ill will to Wolsey- According to his statement, the 
other ministers were sound&l upon the subject, and 
Wolsey, when he found them averse to it, foun^l it dan¬ 
gerous to proceed further? The memorable meeting 
between the kings of England and France, on the*Field 

* Halt, 506. 5!«. Holmthcd, 635. Turner, Mod.«IUt i. 14* 

f Folyduro Virgil. Hump, iv. p. J5. 
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of the Cloth of Guild •, took place at tins time: it was 
designed to confirm the' friendship between the two 
kings, andj by the generous frankness whicli was dis¬ 
played on noth sides, seemed at the time not unlikely to 
have produced that effect* But ill omens were remem¬ 
bered and Applied^ after the event had afforded appli¬ 
cation for them. On one of the days there was such a 
hideous storm of wind and weather, that “ many con¬ 
jectured it did prognosticate trouble and hatred shortly 
after to follow/' A more impressive incident occurred 
when the interview' with the emperor ensued. The 
English had erected for this occasion a banquetting- 
house witten the walls of Calais, “ after a goodly 
device/'t The roof was painted to represent the sky, 
u with stairs, sun, moon, and clouds, and divers other 
things made above ovtr men’s heads; and there were 
great images of great men of clivers strange nations," 
with escutcheons showing to what country they be¬ 
longed and scrolls declaring whom they represented. 
There weie 'also, “ as it were, many ships under sail, 


• * There is an ancient picture in Windsor Castle nf Henry’s embarkation (hr 
this interview in the Great Harry .Senior Chanmrk make*, the Great Harry 
of the feminine gender) tins four masts, with two round tofu on each, except 
the shortcut mum. Hi r rail* and pendant* are «• cloth of gold dam asked. The 
royal standard of England is Hying on eat h of the four quarters o! the forp. 
castle, arid the stall’ of each standard is surrounded b> a flpur-de-h» I’eti- 
cUiiU are dying on the mart heads, and at each quarter of the deck is a 
■tan(lard of St George's Cross. Her quarters and sides, as also the tops, 
are‘fortified and decorated with heater shields, or targets, charged dif¬ 
ferently with the Cross of St. George azure, a fleur-dedm or; party per 
pale argent and vert a union rose, and juirty per pale argent and vert a 
portcullis alternately and repealed*.. The king is standing on the main 
deck, richlW *'e»sed in a garment of cloth of gold, edged with ermine, the 
sleeve* crimson; and the jacket and breeches the same; his round bonnet 
is covered with a white feather, laid on the upper side of the brim. On the 
front of the forecastle are depicted, party per pale argent and vert, within 
a circle of the Garter, the arms of France and England quarterly crowued, 
the supj>ortcr< a lion and a dragon. The same arms arc repeated on the 
■tern. On each side of the rudder is a port hole with a brass cannon, and 
on the aide of the main deck arc two port holes utth cannon, and the same 
number under the forecastle." — tiuarnock x i 4- 
f 41 In such manner as, Z think," soy* Hotinshed, " was never seen, with 
sixteen principals made of great masts, betwixt ex cry mast four and twenty 
foot, and an the ot/ude* closed with tjgards mid canvass. Over it, and within 
round about $he sides, were made three scaffblda or lofts, one above another, 
fer inch and women to stand upon. And in the midst of the said ban. 
quitting house was act up a great pillar of timber, mndo of eight great 
masts, bound together with Iron bands, for to hold them together, for 
It was an hundrolf and four and thiriy foot of length, and cost six pounds 
thirteen shillings and four-pence to set it upright" 
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ami wind-mills going/' and platforms erected round 
about the great cei^ral pillar for the musicians, and 
“ for pageants to be played when the king of England and 
the emperor should be at their banquet. But in the 
morning of the same iky the wind began to rise, and 
at night blew off the canvass, and all the elements, with 
the stars, sun, moon, and clouds; and the wind blew 
out above 1000 torches and other lights of wax, that 
were prepared to give light to the banquet; and all tlfe 
kings* seats that were made with^rdt riches, besides 
all other tilings, were all dashed and lost.”* I^theeyes 
of Henry VIII. and his ambitious favourite had been 
opened, they might have seen typified # in such an 
edifice, and such a catastrophe, the instability and the 
issue of their own projects. 9 • # 

When Wolsey had alienated the king from his French 
eon flection, and was secretly negotiating an alliance with 
the emperor, it was part of Henry’s plans that they 
should jointly provide for the destruction. o^ikfcVrench 
navy, — a great and higW enterprise/’ the king thought 
this, '* if it might suddenly be made against the French 
king, and thus by wisdom and good policy he brought 
to pass i” but he did not intend that it should pro¬ 
ceed otherwise than by their common assentf; and the 
emperor was not likely to employ any part of his forces 
in attempting an ubject in which his own interests tvere 
so much less concerned than those of his ally. Before any 
open breach had appeare^between England aJtl France, 
the French captured a Spanish vessel, \tftli English 
property on board, in the mouth of the Thames; “ a 
presujnptuous atternptate in his stream, winch it was 
said the king took very displeasantly, and could in no 
wise be contented therewith, unless satisfaction were 
made to his honour to all parries, he heing the more 
moved because the French bad before, fa likft manner, 
misordered themselves in his ports. The Frlncl* woyld 


a. n. 
1521. 


* HoHnthcd, 654.65ft. • 

+ State Paper*, published under the authority of hli majeity’s comnrt*- 
noncri, i. £3, 24. 
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at that time willingly have avoided a war with England ; 
they promised full restitution, with^damages and interest; 
but when such restitution had been awarded, after long 
suit in the French courts, and sentence given in favour 
of the demandants by due course of law, the English 
ministers complained that the parties were ordered to quit 
France on pain of their lives, with this sentence alone 
and no money." They complained also that French 
men-of-war, as well as pirates, spoiled the king’s sub¬ 
jects of their goGds « t sea, and cruelly handled them, 
and put them in danger of their lives.* It was then 
neither war nor peace with France, — a state of things 
as favourable for the freebooter as it was injurious to the 
peaceable merchaut. Six ships, therefore, under Chris¬ 
topher, Coo, aif expert ^seaman, were sent to protect 
the king’s subjects against French, Scotch, and other 
rovers. A Scottish sea-rover, who seems to have been 
no unworthy successor of sir Andrew Harton, was cap¬ 
tured, %ft*r a long fight, by John Arundel, an esquire of 
Cornwall, and presented to,the king, and detained a 
long time prisoner in the Tower. A squadron of five 
chips was sent to Scotland, and entered the Forth, 
meaning to attack the vessels that lay in the havens 
there. The Scotch ran them aground; the English 
followed in boats, landed, burnt the vessels, and car¬ 
ried' off some prisoners, whom they brought to London. 
a. n. Charges V. was, at this time, about to remove from 
1522. his domj^ons in the Low Countries to Spain ; he pro¬ 
posed to make England in his way, and keep Easter 
there; and therefore applied to Henry to put his navy in 
readiness for the defence of the narrow seas, and the 
security of his passage from Calais to Dover, according 
to the treaty ; and also to #end convefiienfc ships for the 
transport of himself -and his train. The notice waa 
very short: om? reason whic£ made it inconvenient was 
“ the unrtadineas of the navy, not being victualled with 

fish meet for Lent/' which, it was said, “ could not be 

« 

* Hothwhed, ff75—<777. Hull, W, (O) 

+ State Paper*. 36. 41 fit 59. 61. 
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hadanother was, that if the emperor came at the 
time which he appointed, it was foreseen that he and 
the king t€ would be enforced to labour in P§lm Sunday 
week ; which was not convenient,” said Wolsey, €t for 
princes, nor for meaner personages, but rather to be oc¬ 
cupied in prayer and contemplation.” He thought the 
emperor’s hasty movement was intended to accelerate 
the king’s declaration against France, which Henry was 
not bound to make till Charles should be in Englantf. 
Wolsey s reasons were approved, flnd*lhc visit was de¬ 
ferred for six weeks. The cardinal being less filled in 
nautical affairs than in tfie intrigues of diplomacy, had 
proposed that the Peter Pomegranate • anfl the Mary 
Gonson should Ik j despatched for the emperor ; but the 
king was of opinion, that these jjiips were “o# tog great 
portage for those straits, and could not, by reason of 
their bigness, approach either to the one coast or to the 
other. The great galley tand two row-barges, he thought, 
were better fitted for the business, and sufficient* 

The earl of Surrey, then^iigh admiral of England, put 
to sea, “with all the kings navy,” giving out that his 
only object was the safeguard of the emperor ; but, 
having landed him in Spain, he made, according to his 


* Tliis ship wis of 400 tons' burden. Four years later, Wolsey wr:to» 
thus concerning this shin to sir Thomas More " It Is .somewhat to my 
marvel that the king’s highness raaketh difficulty for the lending o# the 
Peter Pum garnet to the anibmmador of France, considering the manifold 
good deserts of the said ambassador, and the great profit and commodity 
that shall arise unto his grace thereby. It is not to In* RusjKVjJd that she 
may be used against the king's bignnew in any hostility, con Jflermg that 
the sureties shall be bound as well lor that point, aft for h redohvery at 
the year’s end, agd that there is more likeness of stricter conjunufton with 
Frutioe, than of any breach. And whereas your Idler purportetn that the 
king ma^ have 500 marks fof the loan of the said ship, besides the advan¬ 
tage of customs of hu* own subjects ■ thereto it is’ to be considered, that 
thecustoms of the strangers amounteth for above the custom* of his own 
subjects, for, for 100/. natd by the Englishmen, the stranger pajeth 000/. 
Besides this, I suppose if the king hav% for the loan of her, SOU marks, hia 
grace must, at hia own cost and charge, now rigg, trim, and tackle her, 
which, percaae, would surmount the ruui oI*the said 500 marks ; whereas 
the ambassador ofltereth to do the same at his own proper expense.*' — 
State. Papers, 174. • 9 

f In a report of this year’s date, the great galley is said &> be*>f port¬ 
age 800 tons. Cbamock (IL 108.) observes, that’its name never occuVs 
In any other place. He hod not seen l)r. Sampson's letter (now printod In 
the State Papers) t and 1 suspect that the amount of towage In tnc report, 
as he ha# stated it, must either have been uuswritttm or misread. 

X Hohnshed, 94,05. 97. 
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instructions, for the coast of Bretagne; commanded “ the 
wisest masters and mariners” to buoy the haven of Mor- 
laix, and floored his whole fleet & that haven the next 
night. All men were then commanded “ to harness,” 
and to advance their standard^; and all soldiers tb give 
their attendance to their captain ; fourteen falcons were 
landed, and drawn forth by strength of men; and Surrey, 
at the head of about 7000 soldiers, marched towards 
the town in good order of battle, with banners displayed. 
The alarm soou spread, and “ the gentlemen of the 
country, showed themselves pricking; but when they 
heard \he guns, they fled,” says the chronicler, “ as if 
they had nOvcr used war.” Morlaix was five long miles 
from the landing place ; the inhabitants had closed their 
gates^anc’ “laid ordnance where was most jeopardy;*’ 
and the contest was carried on by the archers on one 
side, and the arbalasters on the other; but the master 
gunner, Christopher Morrice, who had brought three 
falcor^jagainst one of the gates, and saw that it was 
well defended with haebusses, cried, “ Have at the 
wicket, and in the smoke of the guns let us enter ! “ A 
well-aimed shot struck the lock, the wicket flew open, 
and through the smoke the assailants entered, put the de¬ 
fendants to flight, and opened the great gate for their 
companions. When the Bretons on the walls saw that 
the. town was entered, they fled, each as he could. Sur¬ 
rey displayed his banner in thd market-place, and called 
to him pertain squires, whtva, for their hardiness and 
noble collage, be made knights. As the gentlemen 
suffered the soldiers to do what they would, they 
fell to pillaging,the chests and warehouses of the mer¬ 
chants, for the town was- very rich, and “ specially in’ 
linen cloth.” When th^y had “ taken their pleasure, 
of the town, and laden themselves with as much, for a 
truth, or raorp, than they could bear away, the lord ad¬ 
miral, commanded the trumpets to blow, and all men to 
set Are to all parts of the town, the holy places ex¬ 
cepted; theefair market-place,” says Hall, “ was set 
on fire, and the suburbs burnt ardently.” They were 
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then ordered to their standards ; bui^it houses* and vil, 
lages as they withdrew; lay that night ashore, as if 
braving the enemy; a»d the next day, with honour (such 
honour as such an exploit may be thought t& deserve), 
they took to their ships, with little or no loss. They burnt 
some sixteen vessels in the haven ; then proceeded to 
St. Pol de Leon, anchored before it, and, when they at¬ 
tempted to land, found the Bretons too strong for them, 
so that all they could do there was to burn one ship, ofr 
SJOO tons and some smaller craft. Th^whole fleet next 
sailed into Brest haven, where the boats landed, and set 
some houses on fire near the castle. This wastAil war 
Surrey continued for more than a fortnight,#till he was 
recalled to the Isle of Wight. “ The king commended 
him greatly for his pains and hardiness, and praised his 
guari^ especially fifty of them tHio abstained froifl pil- 
feting, aaj nc\er went from the lord captain.”* 

Soon after the imperial \isifc, a Spanish fleet had 
•pived at Portsmouth : the force consisted of ^tOOO 
taeu embarked in sixteen ships, well ttfuqfpfti, and 
u with fit* months and a Mf of wages. 0 Meantime 
the French had not been remiss in their preparations : 
U was known from some prisoners, whom the Rye-men 
had taken at the commencement of hostilities, that they 
had eighteen or nineteen ships ready to sail from Havre 
de Grace (then called the New Haven) and frqjn 
Dieppe, with die intention either of attacking Jersey, or 
Guernsey, or of landing 2000 adventurers in Saptland. 
It was proposed that the Spanish admiral,,, TSestano, 
should send some part of his fleet to sea, to form a junc¬ 
tion with the English vice-admiral, sir William Fitz- 
villiam^and perform some great exploit upon the ex¬ 
pedition on its voyage northward. But the Spaniards 
Were slow in their proceedings? and when Fitzwilliam, 
some two months afterwards, was about to in&kev&n at¬ 
tempt against the enemy’s farce in Boulo^he, fcis fleet 
suffered so greatly in a storm that few or none of the sliipa • 
could be refitted for any service that year 4 either ft* 

♦ Hall, 644. Hohnahcd, 67a 
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guarding the pas/ige, or annoying the French in their 
fishery. The first was an object of considerable mo¬ 
ment, inasmuch as an English atmy had taken the field 
from Calais; the other was deemed 60, Wolsey being 
of opinion, that “ to keep the Frenchmen from their 
fishery was one of the greitest annoyances and dis¬ 
pleasures that could be done unto them.” Such was 
the temper in which war was carried on in that age ; 
•’projects of extensive ambition were entertained, and 
yet petty misch :p f,^as pursued with as much eagerness 
as if it were to affect the issue of the contest. Gonson, 
therefore, (who was afterwards surveyor of the navy,) 
was ordered to take such small ships as could be found 
at Calais and the Cinque Ports, and with these, and 
such as had iscaped the storm, to guard the passage, 
and*-'impeach the fi&iery," till a force should be pre¬ 
pared, “ for the taition of the sea,” that winter.* 

*. D . In the following year, the senseless project of de- 
j'W3. stroking the haven at Calais was renewed ; the French 
suppoSrif,• ..hat, if this were effected, they should easily 
take the town “ for fault <ti rescue.” The scheme was 
craftily designed and executed: they loaded an old ship 
of 400 tons “ with great Caen stone,” in the port of 
Dieppe, and brought her out with a foresail and no 
masts; so that, as she came before Calais, all who saw 
her supposed “ she had been weather-driven, and had 
lost Jier mast by tempest." It was about ten at night 
J<t ' whenwhe came to the moqtji of the harbour, as if mak¬ 
ing thiih^r for shelter ; but slip missed the channel, and 
tumid to the sands towards Risebank, when the men 
on board, supposing tliat they were in the very channel, 
set her on fire, took to their boats, and so escaped by the 
shore. The people in Calais saas the fire, and were 
moved with comjjpssion for the supposed sufferer*. 
Whea the tide fell, they perceived the ship consumed, 
and th£ goodly Caen stofies lying whole. They were 
* speedily removed into the town, and the lord deputy, and 
the other lords in office at Calais, sent by their pursuivant 

* State Paper*, 98, !W, 100. —12. SI 21 
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a letter to the captain of Boulogne, desiring him to com¬ 
municate their thank| to M. Lodowyk, captain of Di¬ 
eppe, for sending so fair a ship and so m*ch goodly 
stone to Calais. The stone, they said, they had taken 
into the town, where it was of much use to them for the 
fortifications; and, if the French would send more, they 
would gladly receive it at the same price.* 

At this time Albany, the regent of Scotland, who hai^ 
gone to France to solicit men, money, and stores for the 
war against England, was preparifljj ft return with the 
reinforcements which he had obtained. Fityvilliam 
was therefore sent with a fleet of thirty-six sail to 
watch the French coast, while one smaller squadron 
cruised in the western, and another in # the northern 
seas. Impatient of inaction while he hoverSd an the 
coast, Fitz william and his captains determined upon 
a descent, that they might “ do some harm to Treport,” 
which was the seaport of the neighbouring town of Eu. 
Their intention was perceived; the to£nqg|f£*A.$d the 
beacons, aid came to then* in good time from all the 
fortresses in that quarter, and they erected bulwarks 
to defend the landing. Nevertheless the English per¬ 
sisted in their design: 700 men made for the shore in 
their boats; and though the French “shot out ordnance, 
quarrels, and stones," they made good their landing, 
stormed their bulwarks, and, crying “ St. George !*to 
the gateB of Treport!" pursued the fugitives. Mbrrice, 
the master-gunner, was neither so fortunate no/so well 
provided as he had been at Morlaix: he "attempted 
to force an entrance by using a broken mast,' which he 
foundry the way, as a battering ram. Anthony Kni- 
vett and Francis Newdigate, with their men, ran with it 
’ to the gate; but the gate wa« so strong that it could 
not be broken, and “ at every lodp lay a piece o. ord¬ 
nance," which was well piied, so that*thc assailants 
found it expedient to retreat. They set fire to the 
suburbs, “ which was a fair street, and all wbb burnt.” 
While the flames were raging there, they^nade for the 

• Hall, 658. Holin.hed, 637. 
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haven; and being unable, owing to the state of the tide, 
to bring out seven fair ships whjch were lying there, 
they set fire to them and reimbarked, carrying off 
twenty-seven pieces of good cannon from the bulwarks, 
not without imminent hazard.of losing those who were 
the last on shore; nor “ without some loss and damage of 
men both hurt and slain; as it often happeneth,’' says 
Holinshed, “ where those who are unadvisedly assailed 
are found not unprovided.” The king, however, was 
" singularly welt c<£«cnted with this valiant acquittal of 
Fitzwijliam and his company, as a thing much redound¬ 
ing to the honour of his grace tand the nation, with high 
reproach aiftl rebuke of his enemies ; ” and he directed 
that letters of thanks might be sent them ; “ by which 
they jnigiit, t S their cqmfort and for their courage, un¬ 
derstand how acceptable their good service was to him.” 
Soon afterwards Fitzwilliam got sight of twelve French 
ships,aboard one ofwhicli was the archbishopofGlasgow, 
with nersof.s of rank: he chased them into a French 
harbour; two were lost, anc^lbany relanded his stores, 
and spread a report that the expedition was deferred till 
the spring. Deceived thereby, the English admiral 
returned to his own port, and Albany then put to sea, and 
effected his passage 6afely.* 

The English were more alert in annoying the ene¬ 
my's coast than in protecting their own. Six well- 
appoii**.ed French ships met with the Katharine galley 
off the ^>ast; the galley was tfily of forty tons, and many 
of the creflt ashore: but the captain, “one John Mariner, 
so enc&uraged his men, that all fear was set aside; and 
ever as the Frenchmen approached they beat them off 
with arrows and fighting, and still they continued from 
four in the morning till vine. By 'that time she hid 
spent her arrows with Bhooting, and her bills with hew¬ 
ing, and her jtjkes with keeping them off from coming 
aboard; «nd almost all the company were sore hurt, 
and the captain wounded to the death.” Then, having no , 
other remedy^ they sought to escape; and captain Mark- 

0 

♦ Hull, 600. Holinihed, 687. Pinkerton, 222. State Paper* (Sir T. More 
to Woiacy), IBS. 
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ham, of the bark of Sandwich, seeiril the chase, man. 
fully called his men out of Sandwich haven, and made, 
with a fair wind, to tlfe assistance of the galley. When 
the enemy left their pursuit, and prepared to attack him, 
he comforted his men, aqd made the quarters of his 
ship defensible. “ The French set on fiercely, and their 
tops were higher than the top of the English ship. Out 
went the ordnance, quarrel, and darts of the French; 
tlie English shot fiercely again, and when the French* 
proffered to enter, beat them off widi Mis.” At length 
the enemy with a great gun beat down the top^of the 
bark, and slew those who.manned it; lastly they struck 
down her mast. The conflict had now continued from 
ten of the clock till two. Markham strove then to 
regain the harbour, “and ever ^ie Englifih sl»t arrows 
while they had any left." The enemy durst not enter, 
till the arrows were all spent, so that they came aboard 
all at once and entered her. No action was ever main¬ 
tained against greater odds; and the French, wb?# they 
carried the bark into Dieppe said they had nlVer bought 
prize so dearly; it cost them twenty-seven in slain, and 
eight) Bore hurt: the number of English who fell was 
twenty-three.* Soon afterwards four French ships 
chased the Rye fisher-boats to the very shore, and were 
repulsed when they landed with intent to carry them 
off. Some English men of war came up as they ware 
departing, and two of the enemy were captured, t* 

It was surprising, at t* time when maritifie war a. n. 
was confined to predatory attacks upon the coast, that 1W7. 
points of considerable importance should hav** been 
left without due means of defence. When Wolsey, 
on hi^return from the Continent, landed at Dover, 
u he found it in flo little disorder," he said, €i and 
for lack of reparation in marvellous decay, clearly un¬ 
furnished of timber, stone, # board, and every other 
thing requisite; greatly unpurveyed of victual/ an£ the 
poor soldiers far behind, and unpaid of their wages." 

Wolsey s unstable politics had now changed: he repre- 


• Hall, 673. 
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sen led to Henry tli.t the wars between England and France 
“ had been in a manner the ruin of both reabflsand 
that the perpetual peace which by*the lung’s high wisdom 
and providence was now to ensue, would be to bis 
“ eternal honour, glory, and renown, and to the repose, 
enriching, and tranquillity of ms realm and his subjects 
for ever.” • The king was easily guided by a minister 
who had not yet been shaken in his favour, and war 
•was declared against the emperor as the first consequence, 
of a new allianos,. njth France. But this was a most 
unpopular measure; with the common people, because 
“the etnperor’s dominions hatj holpen them with corn, 
and relieved them with grain,” whereas they could have 
little or none from France: with the merchants and 
clothiers* because all broadcloths, kerseys, and cottons + 
lay ofi their hands, insomuch that when the clothiers of 
Essex, Kent, Wiltshire, Suffolk, and other shires that 
used clothmaking, brought cloth into Blackwell Hall, in 
LoncUn. to be sqld, as they were wont, few merchants or 
none wmgh*\iny. When the clothiere lacked sale then 
they put from them their spinners, carders, tuckers, and 
such others that lived by clothworking, which caused 
the people greatly to murmur, especially in Suffolk; and 
if the duke of Norfolk had not wisely appeased them, 
no doubt but they had fallen to some riotous act. The 
kipg had seized upon all ships in the ports that belonged 
to anjk of the emperor’s subjects; and this was much 
talked by those who frequented the emperor’s do-' 
minions^ and they openly said that this interruption of 
commercial intercourse would lead to the great loss of 
the respective princes ; “but yet Englishmen were 
content to obey the king and his council." English pro¬ 
perty was in like manner seized in the Low Countries; 
and “ if this war w%s displeasant to many in England, 
surely k was as much, or more so, to the towns and 
peop[e of Funders, Bral&nt, Holland, and Zeeland, 
hnd especially to Antwerp and Bruges, where the marts 
were kept, apd where the resort of Englishmen was; 


• State Paper*, £50. 
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for they said that their marts were undone if the English, 
men came not there; and if there were no mart, their 
ships, hoys, and waggRne might rest, and all artificers, 
hosts, and brokers might sleep, and so the people should 
fall into misery/' • # 

The age wa9 past in which war brought with it no 
other evils than those of its direct infliction ; when bar¬ 
barous kings went to battle with as little reflection and 
as little foresight as they went to the chase, and theil* 
subjects followed them with as muqbw la crity to the one 
as the other. It was now beginning to be felt what 
complicated interests we*e affected by public deputes; 
and when some of those empty and rash advisers, who 
arc often found in cabinets and councils, represented to 
Henry that he was strong enoijph and flch enough to 
make war upon any prince in Christendom, wlnle no 
prince could hurt him by war or invasion, others more 
sagely set before him the extent of the emperor’s do¬ 
minion, who was “ lord of all Spain, Naples, Sardinia, 
and so southward to Epuskaij|( ? ), and north-WSvward from 
Gravelines to Riga and Revel; so that English mer¬ 
chants passing on those coasts were ever in danger/' 
To this opinion the king, “ as a wise, well learned, and 
far-casting prince/’ gave ear, and, u leaving the glory of 
war, he took mercy on his subjects/’ The lady Mar** 
garet, who ruled in the Netherlands, entreated hin* to 
persevere in “ his godly mind and appetite of ^peace; 
and however it might hap fa fall between him arfl Spain > 
yet to consider his ancient amity, and continue hia good 
and gracious favour towards Flanders and thole Low 
Counties, which, of all folk living, lo&theth war and to 
have any enmity with him and his people.'’ + A re^ 
newal of friendly 'intercom^ was soon effected with 
those countries, both parties seeing their mutual interest 
so clearly; and how confidently the gleminga relied 
upon it was shown by an occurrence in the rivet Thames, 
such as was never heard of before or since. A French 
crayer of thirty tons lay at Margate, watahing to make 

* Hall, 644-64* Holimhed, 735. f Hall, 747. fiuta Papers, SS4 
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prize of some Flem ing that might come down the' river. 
A crayer from Arnemuiden, which was appointed to 
protect the.fishing-boats between (Sravelines and Ostend, 
had come up to Gravesend to take in bread; and, having 
victualled, made to the seaward* Espying the French ves¬ 
sel, which hove toward them under a sail, the Zeelanders 
suspected mischief, and made themselves ready. There 
was little difference in the size of the vessels, theZeclander 
feeing twenty-eight tons, but aconsiderable disparity in the 
crew; the FrenA vserc thirty-eight in number, and the 
Zeelanderonly twenty-four. When they came near enough 
to hail tiie French, the Frenchmen, by way of reply , u shot 
a piece of "ordnance, and with that laid the Fleming 
aboard : and there was sore fighting, for the Frenchmen 
had cross/)ow£, and the | Fleminga had hand-guns." The 
French, however, when they had sufficiently tried the 
enemy’s mettle, fell off, and would fain have been gone. 
Ci That seeing," says the chronicler, (t the Fleming 
whistlCtLand after the Frenchman made sail. Now, 
the winatfas so attainably east that the Frenchman 
could sail no whither but into the Thames, and so he 
did, and the Fleming followed, and before Gravesend 
the Fleming boarded the Frenchman, and there they 
fought again; but away again went the Frenchman, 
and the Fleming after with all his sails ; and so far 
sailed the Frenchman, that be ran along the Tower- 
wharf fs though he would have riven his ship; the 
Flemin{$set on, and entered <!ie ship for any thing the 
Frenchman could do, and cried, f I have taken the 
thief!’* Sir Edmund Walsingham, lieutenant of the 
Tower, was on the wharf, and seeing them fight,^ca!led 
his men, and entered the ships, and took both the cap¬ 
tains and their men. Thf Fieming*boldly challenged 
his prize, for he said that open war was between France 
and Flanders, Bf\d said, further, that the Frenchman was 
a piratf. /The king’s counsel took up the matter, and 
made an end between them.”* 

* Hall, 748. “ TIM* chance vu much talked of, that two ihlna should 
•ail in chase from Margate to the Tower.wharf, because that, before time, 
•uch alike thing had ncrer been heard.'’ 
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Another royal meeting was appo^ited, to confirm the 
new league between the kings of England and France; 
and though it was less magnificent than that of the Cloth 
of Gold, there was, on both sides, a proud display and a 
profuse expenditure: 2400 beds, and stabling for2000 
horses were provided in Calais, besides what the adjacent 
villages could contain. The two kings met between 
that place and Boulogne, and went on, hawking as they 
went, to the latter town, where both made their offeriifg 
at the shrine of our Lady of Boujgfpee, to whom Louis 
XI. had done homage, and of whom, in like homage, 
bis successors professed # to hold the Boulonnoft, paying 
upon every succession a heart of fine gold, weighing 2000 
crowns.* Sumptuous apartments had been fitted up for 
the king of England : his retinue was lodged*every man 
according to his degree, the l&st but straitly fo^lack of 
room ; but they were most hospitably entertained: “ the 
poultries, larders, spiceries, and cellars of wine were all 
open ; and likewise hay and litter, an^ all othe%things; 
ask and have, and no man durst take an^ffcoiiey, for the 
French king paid for all. lie caused also two gowns to 
be made of white velvet, pricked with gold and damask; 
and the capes and vests were of frets of whipped gold 
of damask, very rich:” these he sent to Henry, request¬ 
ing him to choose one, and wear it for his sake: “ so 
that day the two kings were both in one suit.” \yhen 
the visit was returned, and the kings were sauted as 
they entered Calais, “ v*bat out of the towij and the 
castle, and wdiat out of Risebank, and the ships in the^ 
haven, the Frenchmen said they never heard such a 
shot. And when they were entered the mill gate^ all 
the efcldiers of the town stood on the one side, apparelled 
in red 1 and blue • and on the other side of the streets 
stood all the serving-men of^EngJand, in coats of French 
tawny, with their lords* and masters' device embroi¬ 
dered, and every man a ftarlet cap ancfa wlyte feather, 
which made a goodly show. There w*ere lodged *in 
Calais that night, besides the town-dweUers, 8000 per- 
* St Julicn, Melanges HutorUUei, p. G7Q. 
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sons at the least.” ^Vhether the guests were as straitly 
lodged as at Boulogne or not, they roust have been quite 
as closely packed. “ If the French king,” says Hall, 
i( made good cheer to the king of England and his train, 
I assure you he and his train were requited.” # The 
* concluding scene was near Sandyngfeld; the two kings 
“ alighted on a fair green place, where was a table set, 
and there the Englishmen served the Frenchmen with 
wine, hippocras, fruit, and spice abundantly.” When 
Henry and Franc* had communed a little, they 
mounted on their horses, and at the very entering of 
the Frenlli ground, they took hands, and with princely 
countenance, Joving behaviour, and hearty words, each 
embraced the other, and so then departed.” t 

The pea eg last* <1 several years, which were rendered more 
eventful to England by tfic changes in religion, and the 
king's capricious cruelty, than any foreign war could have 
made them. At length Henry began to apprehend that 
the popt would sqyceed in forming a strong confederacy 
for the pi9j)i*i-jf reducing this country to the obedience 
of the church of Rome. In his own person, therefore, 
he took “ very laborious and painful journeys toward the 
sea-coastand caused all those places where a landing 
A D could be conveniently effected to be w r ell surveyed and 

1540. fortified; and ordered the earl of Southampton, then lord 

% 


* 4, tf he king's officers of England had made preparation in every place, 
so that the Frenchmen were served with such multitude of divers hshe*. 
this Frida wand Saturday, that the masters of the French king's household 
much woricayed at the provisions. So likewise on the Sunday they had all 
manner of (kali, fowl, spice, venison, Iwln of fallow and red deer, and as 
.or wine they lacked none, to that well was the Englishman that might well 
entertain the Frenchman The lords of France never fetched their viands, 
but they w4re tent to them ; and oftentimes their proportion of victual was 
so abundant, that they refused a great part thereof ... The Sunday at night 
the French king supped with the king of England. The French king was 
served three courses, and his meat dreased alter the French Jaabkm; and 
the king of England had like courses after the English fashion; the first 
course of every king was forty dishes, the second sixty, the third seventy, 
whieh were costly and pleasant" — if nil. Till 
f Hall, 790—79*. " While t»e king of England was In the French king's 
dominion, hwhad the upper hand/and likewise had the French king in El* 
dominion; and as tW French king paht all the Englishmen's charges at 
Boulogne, so dtd the king of England at Calais, so that every thing wai re¬ 
compensed ; saving that the kins of England gave to the French king 
divers precious jewels and great norses, and to lu« nobles great plenty of 
plate, for the whlcbA could never hear that he aave the king of England 
any other thing but the white gown, as you ha»c heard; but to the lordi of 
the king’s council he gave certain plate and chaina." 
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admiral, “ to prepare in readinesslships for \be sea, to 
hi# great cost anti charges.” • At me same time the old 
statutes against exerting goods of any kind, and im¬ 
porting wine and woad in any but English Ifettoms, were 
confirmed, the preamble complaining that the navy and 
multitude of ships had been of late marvellously impaired; 
the people who had their living thereby were furnished 
and impoverished ; and the towns, villages, and inhabit¬ 
ations adjoining the coasts utterly fallen in ruint afld 
decay.J These acts had from time^aattime been relaxed, 
as the immediate interest of the merchants prevailed over 
tiie permanent good of fixe state* But the nftessity of 
maintaining an efficient naval force was well understood, 
and nothing was deemed unimportant which affected its 
efficiency. The inhabitants of Bridport^repi$sented that 
the greater part of the cable ropes ami other tackling for 
the navy, and for most other ships, had been made in 
their town, and the king and his subjects right well 
served ; hut that, of late, evil disposed persons,4or their 
private lucre, had removed from the tdfFfc into the ad¬ 
joining country, and things had there by these persons 
been slightly and deceivably made, to the injury of the 
buyer, and enhancement of the price, and the ruin of 
that town, unless speedy remedy were provided. The 
relief for which the petitioners applied was granted : it 
was enacted that no hemp grown within four miles of 
that town should be sold any where but in tha^ market, 
on pain of forfeiture ; mr any cordage or otfier tackle 
made of hemp be manufactured within the same dii 
tance.§ An act was passed for amending and maintain¬ 
ing the ports of Plymouth, Dartmouth, Teignmouth, 
FalrfJouth, and Fowey ; which, it was said, had been, in 

* Hall, 828. • t 32 Hen. 8. c. J*. 

1 The emperor's ambassador represented that this act “for the provo¬ 
cation of grangers to ship in English WJttoms, tended gTcatly to the 
detriment of the Jxjw Countries, and was not without co*bc, very dit- 
pleasantly taken there. The act#he said, had sue# a meaning m it, as it 
nad been all one to have prohibited by express word* ttfht im stranger 
should lade in any other but English bottoms, and to make it in such%ort 
as it is; for the alleviation, he said, of the custom causeth all men to have 
such regard to their own gain and lucre, that none bu4 fools will ship in any 
other." — State Papers, 668—676. 

4 21 Hen.&c.liT 
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times pasf, the pririVipal and most commodious havens 
within this realm fcr ships resorting from all places of 
the world, as well in peril of stormS as otherwise: for, 
hitherto, all vessels under the portage of 800 tons might 
enter them at low water, and there lie in surety what 
wind or tempest soever did blow; and in time of war 
these ports had been the greatest fortification and defence 
of that part of the realm, and the special preservation 
o^the greater part of the navy. But of late the stream- 
works from the tiiks^nes had so choked these ports that 
vessels of 100 tons could scarcely enter at half flood. 
Regulations were made for the, miners to prevent such 
evil in future, and enforced by penalties *, which were 
doubled t when it was found that they were not ob. 
served. « “ 

For &>me time, things continued in an uneasy state 
between England and France: “ there was neither per¬ 
fect peace nor open war, but ships were taken on both 
sides, ai d merchants robbedafter a while the mer¬ 
chants' goodVIK.Ye mutually seized, and the ambassadors 
of both realms detained: “ they were soon Bet at 
liberty, but yet the merchants were robbed, and no war 
proclaimed.”} Meantime Henry was negotiating a league 
offensive and defensive with the emperor. War was 
then declared. Vengeance was taken upon Scotland by 
one qf those barbarous invasions, the object of which 
was to waste an enemy’s country, and inflict upon 
it all the <vil that could be d«ne by Bea and by land ; 
aid Henry, attending more to what wa9 then deemed 
purely English interests, than to aid the general purposes 
of the confederacy, sent an army under the duke of Nor¬ 
folk against Montreuil, and another under the dukb of 
Suffolk against Boulogne. The lower totfn was abandoned 
by the inhabitants; thfc tower, called the “Old Man,” 
which served as a beacon for those who were to enter the 
haven, was surrendered, and the upper town had been 
vigbrously attacked and bravely defended for some days, 
when Henry came to take the command of the siege in 

• £3Htn. 6 . c.8. f tl Hen. 8 . c. 23. * Hill, 857. 
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person. Not many years had elapsill since he*had visited 
Boulogne as the friend and guest Jnd sworn confederate 
of the still reigningfcingof France, and made his offering 
at our Lady*8 altar: the steeple of our Lad/’s church was 
now battered down by his artillery, 11 and the town so 
beaten with shot out of the camp, and from the mount 
and trench by the mortar pieces, that very few houses 
were left whole therein." It was defended with great 
courage. A party of 200 men, guided by a priest vfho 
could speak English, attempted t^^ar.ter the place; and 
tlie daring enterprise was so well conducted, that they 
passed by the scouts agd then the watch ; aftl though 
they were discovered before they had all passed over the 
trench, more than half succeeded in getting in. Small 
as this succour was, it encouraged the Inhabitants; but 
contrary winds frustrated an attempt made to throw in 
supplies by sea, and the lord high admiral arrived to 
assist in the siege with his fleet from the coast of Scot¬ 
land, which he had ravaged. The adfniral wasasir John 
Dudley, then viscount Lisle, afterwardflflbre and worse 
known in history as duke of Northumberland. He was 
a brave seaman, and is said to have boarded the admiral 
off Sluys, in some action, of which nothing further has 
been recorded, " fighting her ship to ship." When 
part of the castle had been blown up, and such breaches^ 
made as were deemed practicable, he solicited and ob¬ 
tained permission to make the assault with his ^amen •: 
it was resisted as gallanlty as it was made; Tand, after 
considerable los6, Henry called off his men. But # ofP* 
the part of the besieged, Philippe Corse, by whom the 


• The character of our seamen was then what it is now. They are thus 
deseflned in Christopher Ockland’s poem, which was ordered to be taught 
in all grammar and rr%e schools; — 

“ Proximus mvigdat muris J>udleiu« hern*, 

Nautarum, veniens pelago, coraitante catcrvt 
Naut®, hominum genus impaviAim, temcrarlus et audax, 

Quo* marc fluctivagum vehement! turbine motum* 
Quandovadls tremula#ivrte« everrit ab iftis, 

Nonnunquara gelldd pavtdoi fnrmidinc redflit. * • 

Non qmcqutd terrerc potest per saxa, per ignes; # 

Per mare, per terras, non ulla pcricula terrent 
lstls prafectua pelagi gaudebat alummi, • 

Sequc putat rursum tali duce nauta beatum." 

Anglorvm Proetia. 
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defence was conduced, fell. Marshal du Biez, when 
he threw himself into Montreuil, had appointed his 
son-in-law Vervin to the command 6t Boulogne, a young 
man, who seems to have relied upon Fhilippe Corse for 
the performance of a duty to which he found himself 
unequal; and, having been deprived of that support, 
he thought further resistance hopeless. Accordingly, he 
proposed to capitulate, on condition of marching out 
with bag and baggage. It is said, that the burgesses 
protested against this surrender, and that the mayor, 
representing to him how the breach wa9 well repaired, and 
the placeSbundantfy provided jvith food and military 
stores, undertook to defend it with the citizens alone, 
if he and the garrison were afraid, and thought proper 
to retire. Fervin, nevertheless, signed the capitulation. 
Before hostages had been exchanged, a storm arose, which 
inundated part of the English camp, threw down their 
tentB, and ruined great part of their works. The mayor 
then renewed his f .remonstrances, and urged the com¬ 
mander to" pM\t by this unexpected advantage; but 
Vervin replied, that his wonf was given to the king of 
England, and he could not with honour break the en¬ 
gagement that had been made. The point of honour 
was not admitted in his excuse by the French court, 
4 and, by sentence of a court martial, he suffered death.* 
IU was Henryk intention that Boulogne should be 
annexedgtn theEnglish pale: the town, therefore, accord¬ 
ing to the custom of that age^ovas cleared of its inhabi- 
the old and sick excepted, who were not able to 
depart. SThc women and children were nearly 2000, the 
soldiers about 2400; the whole number of those who 
went out with heavy hearts, someGOOO. Suffolk tool^pos- 
session; and on the morrow the kiftg, “ having the 
sword borne naked before him by marquis Dorset, like 
a noble and valiant conqueror, rode into Boulogne, and 
the trumpeters standing on Ihe walls sounded their 
trtimpets at the time of his entering, to the great com¬ 
fort of all the lung's true subjects the same beholding," 

FSre Daniel, vlL 898. Hall,8Sl. Holinihed, 838-MO. 
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After surveying the town, he i>rdered Our Lady's 
church to be pulled doton, and A mount thrown up 
upon its site, for th* better defence of the place ; then, 
having appointed Dudley to be liis deputy? he returned 
to England, with a precipitancy that gave the French 
some colour for imputing it to a sense of danger. 
Norfolk, indeed, had expressed an anxious wish that the 
king were safe in his own kingdom, or at least at Calais. 
He was received, however, by the English as a cefh- 
queror. The conquest which h^iad made was re¬ 
garded with great exultation and joy by the nation, in 
whatever light it may Jiave been considered^by states¬ 
men * : but the emperor, meantime, had pursued his own 
interests, without regard to those of his ally, and had 
made peace with France, which was nhu% enabled to 
direct its immediate efforts ^for the recovery %f Bou¬ 
logne, before the breaches were repaired or the trenches 
levelled. The siege of Montreuil was of necessity raised: 
near as that place is to the coast, the^rmy before it had 
suffered greatly for want of “ such b^RFveful refresh¬ 
ment as those were storeif with that lay before Boulogne, 
having the seas open, and all things at pleasure brought 
unto them forth of England." They were, indeed, so 
weakened by death and sickness, that, if the dauphin had 
made better speed, their retreat was likely to have been 
most disastrous. But timely foresight had been^jsed, 
and reinforcements sent to cover this necessajy though 
humiliating movement, that it was effected without 
loss. Norfolk, however, did not venture to make ** 
stand at Boulogne: he added 500 men to theagarrison, 
thereby increasing the number to 3300, besides the 
pioilfeers. The place was abundantly provided ; he left 
14,000/. in moniy ; and, having retreated to Calais, he 
and the other members of* the.council associated with 

* Th. Nott has Justly observe4that Boulogne ‘Jpeai of importance not 
only as it would contribute to theoefence of the English possessions around 
Guisnea and Calais; but&» it would protect the English coast ttielf faom 
Insult Our fleets at that period were not always able to cope with those 
of France alone; or to preserve the commuoicatiorymen between Dover 
and Calais. Henry, therefore, Justly deemed it a point w no trivial import to 
obtain possession of Boulogne .”—Works qf Surrey and Wyatt % voL i. p Uv. 
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him, amohg whomfewere 8uffolk, Russel, and bishop 
Gardener, wrote to tpe king, explaining the reasons upon 
which they had thus* proceeded. • 

This despatch called forth an angry answer from 
Henry to his right trusty and right * entirely well-be¬ 
loved cousins; “ for as there was none/' he said, “ more 
willing to take in good part the good doings and pro¬ 
bable grounds of his counsellors for excuse, though 
sometimes they failed in executing his command, yet 
there was none thalstfnore hardly could bear bolstering 
and unapparent reasons, especially when they incul¬ 
cated a feigned necessity, to clpak and maintain their 
faults. He Tould not but marvel that men of such 
experience would think a town so sore ruinate, as all 
men's eyes<migbt perceive, might be in five or six days 
so repaired, that it was able to resist a main power of 
France ! What, after this fond and sudden departure, 
was there to hinder the enemy from taking all the stores 
left in Basse Boulogne, being the great mass, and all his 
ordnance alstf*£ And to their assertion, that, if they 
had remained there they should hav# consumed provi¬ 
sion faster than it could be sent to them, " we here," said 
the king, “ knowing best the order in which affairs are 
put, and you there not being yet advertised of it, do think 
it as possible for us to have victualled you, as you 
think the same impossible, and that, if you had bidden 
it, you should have well seen the proof, which at length 
trieth all.” Another reason alleged by them was, that 
_ AVitsiy of those who served before Montreuil had burnt 
their tertfs for want of carriages; for which cause, and 
for want of huts and straw, they could not lie in camp 
without great destruction of people ,... l< we think, vefdy,” 
said the king, “ that men of courage, alid willing to serve 
in such a case of necessity, would not have had so great 
respect to- their own persons, as to the service of the 
king their masteV. For how ^an the Frenchmen keep 
thfeir camp, their victuals and forage being so far devas¬ 
tated round about, and the way 60 ill to carry, and 
their provisions scantily yet well ordered for them, the 
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time of year also well considered, /when you excuse 
yourselves that you cannot fie so niglf a good town, and- 
such a village as Bastfe Boulogne is^eing in your aid, 
witli the haven for your victual, so coin/hodious to 
come to you ? He bade them, therefore, seek no 
more indirect excuses to cloak their ill favoured retreat, 
but rather study to see his honour redubbed, which 
therein had been somewhat touched.”* 

Some part of the reproach which Henry thus un- # 
sparingly addressed to those whom Wr had left behind 
him in France he might have taken to himself. After his 
ostentatious entrance intoJBoulogr\c, he ought no^to have 
hurried to England while that place was in such a state + 
that it seemed as if he were leaving it to be re-entered 
by the enemy. On the dauphin’s arrival at Marquise, he 
was informed by a spy from the town, that £11 the 
stores were in the Haw Villr , that none of the breaches 
had been repaired, that the place was as open as a vil¬ 
lage, that he had only to enter it, aml^the uppet town 
being wholly unprovided, would in a few^tys be at his 
mercy. Montluc (the liveliest old soldier that ever 
wrote the history of his own campaigns), who had just 
received his commission as maitre-de-camp, was one of 
the persons who went to ascertain how far the report of 
this espial might be trusted. He found the camp and the 
artillery just as Henry had left them, and every tiling in 
such a state, that the French general detenniner^upon a 
camisado the following nippht. Norfolk, and the other 
members of the council had given their opinion th mm 
the town, fortified as it then was, might resist tha power 
of France for that winter; though they acknowledged 
that #o works which they could during that time con¬ 
struct could prevent the enemy, if he came in strength, 
from burning the base town, an^ the ships in the har¬ 
bour, nor from erecting a bastion which should com- 

* Note* Surrey and Wyatt, I. App- i*p. xleiii —Jv. * * 

f “ The name town/' Holinshed says “ being then weak, God knoweth. on 
all Bides, through battery and mining*, which, by the«king'* power, had 
boon made to bring it into hit subjection, and the trenches not cast down, 
nor the ordnance mouutcd.'* P. 844. 
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mand the entrance! They seem not to have considered, 
that if the stores! 1 were taken the upper town must 
fall. The volunteer for this enterprise set off in the 
night, wearing their shirts over their armour. They 
entered at three breaches bravely ; but M. de Tais, 
by whom the information upon which the attempt waa 
concerted had been obtained and verified, was wounded 
at this time, and compelled to withdraw. Alontluc 
foaile his way into the town, through a fourth, without 
resistance, and aimed himself, as he says, by attacking 
tlnee or four houses which were full of Englishmen, 
whom rfe judged to be pioneer*, because they were 
mostly without arms, but of whom, nevertheless, more 
than 200 were killed. The adventurers thought them¬ 
selves in arfe possession f of the place: they found there 
all the^tore of provisions, with wine in abundance; and 
they began to pillage, and to revel upon the good cheer of 
which they made prize. The lord deputy Dudley had 
left simThomas J’oynings in command, an able and ex¬ 
perienced oflfttr, whose measures upon the first alarm 
were taken as promptly as judiciously. He occupied 
most of the breaches through which the enemy had en¬ 
tered, and attacked them in the town, when thus cut off 
from succour and from retreat. More than 800 w r ere lost, 
besides prisoners. Montluc behaved, as he always did, with 
consummate courage, and that presence of mind, with¬ 
out why:h courage itself is unavailing.* It was chiefly 
to his exertions that those escaped were indebted 
—their preservation. He made his way back to the 

* He says, “ J’appelle I)ieu en tesraoing, qu’il me puniwc, si dr tout 
ce jour la jc perdis jamais I'piitendeinent. Et me sorvit bien que Dieu me 
le ennservast ; car si jt* l’euusc perdu nous cuasions receu unc^p-ande 
eacorne, laqucllc n'euB*iout acini couvnr, et jVuine esttf cn grand danger de 
n a e«tre jauuis mareschal dc France. Nous cusaidns perdu toutes nos en- 
aeignes, et ceux qui les portoient, uvec lesquels toutesfois Dieu me fist 
la grace de sauver. Dtslors fu’on eat Mini de la pour, et qu’on perd Je 
jugoment, mi ne bi,aiL ce qu’ou fait; e’est la requente principal?que vous 
devez faire ft Dieu do vous gardcr I'cntcndemcnt; car quelque danger 
au*ii v ait, enepre y a-t-il moyen d’en sortir, et peut-estro A vostre honneu* 
Maislor** ( ue lacraintode la niort vous oslelejugement, adieu vousdu: tous 

E tos« Aur & poupeque vou* alio* ft proul. Tour un ennemi, il vous sem- 
Ic que vou» cn ?oy« dix dev nut vos yeux, coinme font les yvrougncn qui 
▼oyent milk* chamWJcs au coup. O 1c granri’hrur quo r’eat ft un homme 
do nostro meatier, quand le danger nc lui orte le sens; il peut prendre son 
pgrte, ct eviter la mort et Ia bemte." — toil, det >ttmoirc* % tom. xxii. p. 31B. 
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army, bearing with him three arrowj in his buckler, and 
one in the sleeve of his mail, as his fliare of the booty.* 
The dauphin and his brother, tl/ due d'Orleans, had 
both so little consideration, or so little feelirfg, that they 
jested at this disaster, and laughed at Montluc, as if he 
and the old soldiers of rfedmont had lost their charac¬ 
ter. But when Montluc seriously asked the dauphin if 
he was of opinion that he had behaved ill, for if he 
were, he would instantly return to the town and finft 
his death there; adding, that mer were fools, indeed, 
to expend their lives in his service, the prince per¬ 
ceived his error, and mafle amends for it. Tft failure 
of the camisado, and the severe loss which had attended 
it, had abated the hope and the confidence with which 
he had taken the field. Ileavj^rains at Ais time set in; 
and the difficulties which Henry had foreseen, ob¬ 
taining provisions in a devastated country, and where the 
roads were so bad, were soon severely felt: the army 
was three days without bread, and the soldier wa^known 
to give his armour for a loaf. The dauplfhft, therefore, 
retreated to Montreuil, dismissed there his Swiss and 
Gascon mercenaries, left maresclial du Biez with the 
troops which had been drawn from Piedmont to act 
against the English at Boulogne, and leaving the array 
himself, went to join the king, bis father. §oon after 
Christmas, M. du Biez, with all the force that had been 
left in Picardy (about 14,000), came down to tl^? coast, 
and encamped at Portet, ••little fishing port, about a 
mile to the west of Boulogne. Before he could fortify* 
his camp, the earl of Hertford (afterwards the protector 
Somerset), the lord admiral, who had then returned to his 
eharg#as lord deputy of that town, lord Grey of Wil¬ 
ton, and Poynings, Rallied about four one morning, with 
all the strength they could collect consisting of 4000 

• Montluc, 304—32<X Nott's Surrey and Wyatt, L lxiL Ixiif. Holm, 

died, 844. • * 

♦ Norfolk says, in one of hit despatches at thu time," The dfluphjfi being 
disappointed to have environed our whole army at Boulogne, and to hav? 
hobbled in with horsemen (on the farther retreat to Oalan.), h.ith now hopped 
and leaped hither and thither, and lost well- favoured^ sn both place*, 
aud ao U likely to return without damages— Not? a Surrey and Hyatt, 

P 2 
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foot anil 700 horse* * Coming to the place where the 
king had encampect during the siege, they placed them¬ 
selves there in orJter of battle f and at low water, 
captain Edward Braye,with 300 shot, passed over to give 
the enemy an alarm in their camp. At the same time 
the trumpets sounded, and the drums struck up. The 
army then showed themselves, in three battles, each 
with 200 horse ; and the French, not thinking it pru¬ 
dent to await this unexpected attack, drew off in two 
bodies, with all hlKe, towards Hardelot. The English 
captains, in equal haste, followed with their horse only. 
During the night their workmen, protected by a com¬ 
pany of harquebussiers, had repaired a bridge called 
Pont de Bricquc, over one of the streams which unite 
to forpi file flarbour Boulogne : this they crossed, 
advanced to St. Esticnne, surprised 500 Germans, 
“ called Swart rutters/' who were stationed there, and 
took most of them prisoners; but these poor prisoners, 
being Ifcft with the followers of the army, were after¬ 
wards slain,^* because they lcnew not where to bestow 
them!” 

Having thus gained the hill of St. Estienne, the 
lords appointed 100 of their men-at-arms “ to follow 
and keep aloof, as a stale to relieve their fellows in time 
of need/' Then arraying themselves again in order of 
batfde, they rode up and down among the troops, and, 
" usinymany comfortable words," desired that, although 
they were but a handful, thp f would yet, for the honour 
% England, make proffer of an onset, and follow as 
they should see them lead the way. Then pushing for¬ 
ward, they came up with the enemy some “ three miles 
on the hitherside of Hardelot sands," and, viliantly 
giving the charge, “ thrugt in betw*een the two French 
battles, overthrew their carriages, took their ordnance and 
munition, an<^ slew and bare down many of them that 
pressed forward to defend it.” M. du Biez upon this 

brought up his best men, and began to array them with 

* 

* Some eighty or 100 of threwere Albanians, t people who often appear 
among the mercenaries of that age. 
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a view to enclose the English between his forces and the 
sea. The lord admiral perceived 1 Is purpose: by his 
encouragement the Bnglish made / new charge, broke 
through the enemy, came to the hundred tfien-aUarms 
whom they had left as a reserve, and there halted for 
their infantry, by this tiifte in sight, but at the distance 
of about two miles. The French also saw them ; and 
M. du Uiez, covering his retreat with the troops on 
whom he had most reliance, continued it till he came no 
Hardclot sands, — “ a place of such strength and advan¬ 
tage, by reason of the strait, that being once there he 
might account biinself # out of all danger/’ •Halting 
there, he sent a herald to the English chieftains, saying 
that there he meant to abide, and would give them 
battle if they chose to engage him ; an offer jvhich they 
thought it as unwise to acccpP as he did to mitt them 
upon the fair field to which they invited him in reply. 

“ Whereupon the English,” says Holinshed," “to 
light them a candle that they might see wh^re they 
were, set all the villages and houses ab*r* on fire, con¬ 
tinuing there all that attevnoon and most part of.the 
following night. Early on the morrow they returned 
to Boulogne with all their spoil and prisoners/' They 
took in this affair two brazen and five iron guns, 
and “ the pieces of advantage ” of six marcschals, 
which were sent to the king as proof of the ‘^goo^f* 
success that had happened to his people in this famous 
enterprise /'— a Appare^jjdate, and furniture, in great 
plenty, were taken, both in the field and in the cmgft, 
where the French left their tents standing an<i all their 
provisions. This success was obtained with the loss of 
les.«#than twenty men in killed and wounded. * 

* Holinshed, 845. t)u Bellay, 200. Dr. Nott (hcxvO follows Du Bell ay 
in giving the command that day to*Surrey ; adding, in a note, that Her¬ 
bert, m In* MS. collection, speakb of Suricy as the comiwuuUn, hut that 
in his published account he is silent respecting him Heroes probably re¬ 
lied upon Du Bellay, when he jnade ni9 notes, aiul saw good reason for 
rejecting his Authority when ho wrote his history. *Tho c^pdit which Ho- 
Imhhed ascribes to M. du Bic* in assigned to another by Du*Bellay :— 

44 Sans I’ordre qui flit mis par le Capitaine Ville-Fr.niche maitre dc comp 
de$ viclles Iwndes Francois, lequel demoure *ur la queue, il y avoiL grande 
apparence qu’il y flit advenu unc roupte Si eat as mourut de gensde 
Men, tant d’une partque d’autre.” 

p 3 
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The English government did not at this time trust to 
its own maritime stlgngth, b\it now, for the first time, is¬ 
sued a proclamation allowing and exhorting all its sub¬ 
jects, who should be so inclined, to arm ships at their own 
costs and charges, for the annoyance of its enemies, the 
French and Scots. This they weVe authorised to do without 
taking out any licence, or entering into any recognisance ; 
and whatever they made prize of was to be wholly for 
Sieir own benefit, without paying any part or share to 
the lord admiral, tip lord warden of the Cin<)ue Ports, 
or any other officer or minister of the king. Moreover, 
no office*- might take from thgm any mariners, muni¬ 
tion, or tackle, against their own consent, unless the 
king, for the furnishing of his own ships, should send 
for them special commission, and when need might 
requir4. One proviso, more likely to be needful than 
efficacious, was made, that they should not presume to 
spoil iiis majesty’s subjects, nor his friends, nor any one 
havingfhis safe-conduct, on pain of the laws enacted for 
such offence#*^ Adventurers hastened to take advan¬ 
tage of this general licence ; and being so numerous, they 
scoured the Channel w'ith extraordinary good fortune. 
More than 300 French prizes were brought into the 
English ports ; and so large a part of their cargoes was 
brought to London, that the Grey Friars' church was 
filled with wine, and both St. Austin's and lilack Friars’ 
with herrings and other fish intercepted on the way to 
France.^ 

At the commencement of his reign, Henryk had en¬ 
deavoured to promote the interests of commerce. At a 
later period he sent out a squadron of six stout ships 
under Christopher Coo, to protect our trade from Ffcnch 
and Scotch freebooters, who, taking advantage of a dis¬ 
pute between the empeyr and the king of France, pirated 
at large, expecting that their depredations would be im¬ 
puted to tl \p shi£s of the two lontendiug powers. But 

* Char-nock, IS. 110. f HohnNhed,84d 

t Sir Thomas Mure, in his poem upon the ara-ssion of this king, says,— 

M Mercator varus detemtus ante trihutu 

Nunc mans iiiBUctas puppe rcsulcat uquas." 
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in his latter years, the licence which he had* given to 
privateers produced evils* as great fas those which he 
had formerly repressed. When tic first harvest was 
over, and French trade afforded little farther spoil, 
neither Spaniard, Portuguese, nor Fleming, escaped these 
adventurers, some of uffiom called themselves Scotch, 
and others, when they boarded a ship, wore visors.* The 
ill consequences which the lord admiral Dudley appre¬ 
hended from these outrages came to pass: English ships 
were detained in the Spanish ports. *s the surest way of 
obtaining restitution. In one case an officer t in the 
king's service was the offender; and when t#e matter 
was investigated, an unwillingness was found in some 
persons in authority, who had to refund their shares of 
the captures. ^ • m 

The French, on their part, made unusual ofertions 
for increasing their naval force. Francis saw how 
greatly the English pale would lie strengthened by the 
addition of Boulogne, if Henry were pillowed tv retain 
it 4 .; and tha* the opportunity for specify recovering 
it had been lost. Great efforts were now necessary, and 
these he determined upon making, both by sea and by 
land. The first business was to colled such a naval 
force as might boldly seek the English fleet and give it 
battle ; and naval superiority being once attained, it 
would be possible to seize upon the Isle of Wight, 
establish a French force there, ami then get possession 
of Portsmouth. Ten {galleys were built at Rouen, 
twenty-five ordered from Marseilles, and some 


* State* Papers, 8*1. 

f ‘yi»s majesty will be pleased that «uch things as Rcnrger took be 
restoml; for that the same cannot he well defended, and then Koneger, 
to have justice against t*iem who unjustly flayed Jus prize in Spain. I'hi* 
private ruse of Keucgcr hath mudt%all this bruslory; wherein, if some 
other men had been as rendv to have rendered lor their parti such portions 
as they have received of keticger’s prey, as his majesty hath been to 
deliver his (which his majesty commanded long ago to he clonP), all these 
matters had been long ago past ‘ dejiechcd.* **— 0ta/r Papers, 88tt 
John Rencgcr appears in the li»tof Dudley’s fleet (ibid S12.) as captain 
of the flrthgne Rem-ger, of bO tons and 80 men — probably, by its narfle, 
a Spanish vtsacl 

. i “ Ijiss/uit fonguement les Anglois dedant Boulojrie, il* pourrolcnf «Ve 
jour cn autre se renforcer, et prendre Died en son royaume, ce qui acroit 
i-'.e mnuvaise acmence.”—. Du Del lay, SU8. 
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Genoese •carracks* hired for this service. Mean¬ 
time a "great andUnighty "'•army was raised, with the 
intention of encamang before Boulogne, while the fleet 
was executing its part of the campaign, and there erect¬ 
ing a fort, in which 4000 or 5000 men might be left, 
to curb the garrison and comirtand the entrance of the 
harbour. This work was to be ready by the middle of 
August, at which time it was calculated the fleet would 
have performed its object and have returned. His plan 
then was to marcl^in person against Guisnes, take it, 
fortify it, hold. Calais and the Terre d'Oye in subjection 
from thence, and thus cutting Boulogne off* from all 
supplies either by sea or land reduce that place by fa- 
mine.t The command by sea was intrusted to admiral 
d’AnnebauJt, by land to mareschal de Biez. 

As Brands was on his Way from Romorentin to Havre 
de Grace, that he might in person superintend the em¬ 
barkation of the troops who were to plant the French 
flag in f the Isle of Wight and at Portsmouth, a fleet 
hove in sights vnicli he supposed to be the English, 
about to make a descent on Normandy. They proved, 
however, to be his own ships from the Mediterranean ; 
but in a few days the English appeared. The lord ad¬ 
miral .Dudley, hearing that the French king's ships- 
royal were riding in the fosse between Havre and Har- 
fleur^ thought it not impossible to make a present of 
some of them to his own king, or else to burn them 
where tlJey were. He had ^rbargoed some hulks in 
m .Downs; and his plan was to hire eight of these for 
the king's service, like other stranger ships, but to man 
* them with some of his owm sailors, " which be the men/' 
said he, " that must do the feat.” Thus manned he 
intended that some of his small vessels Should chase them 
into the mouth of the^eine, and then turn about and 
give over* the pursuit, when he would bring the whole 

t t 

• •Sejrmtur'ji Intelligence was, that the galleys were to bring with them 
from Nic Mediterranean “all manner of great ships that they could meet 
withal, u Venetians. Arragonoso, Italians, or whatsoever they might be, 
either by fair means flr foul”— Slate Paper*. 776. 

♦ Du Beilay, 206—211. 
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fleet in sight before the mouth of that river, the better 
to deceive the enemy. While the French were engaged 
in watching his movements, these Jiulks were simul¬ 
taneously, by two and two, to lay^m board the great 
carrack, and two or three other of the greatest ships 
which lay next her, and/ if the wind and tide did not 
serve for bringing them out, they were to set them on 
fire, and escape in their boats. The great boats and 
small rowers of the fleet were to be in readiness, well 
appointed, to succour them within th^river, so that even 
though the galleys should be there, he trusted few or 
no lives would be lost: # the chief adventure, Ac said, 
was in the hulks, which were better to be adventured 
than any of the king’s own ships. The fleet with which 
Dudley sailed upon this enterprise consisted of ifiOsail; 
and it appears not to have been feasible wheniio reached 
the spot. The French force there was estimated at 200, 
besides the galleys: lie thought it imprudent to set 
upon them where they lay, both by reason of Jiis in¬ 
feriority in number, and because notft*n f his vessels 
would have been serviceable in shoal water. As he ap¬ 
proached near enough to fire at them, this brought the 
galleys out to exchange shot, and at first to their great 
advantage, it being perfectly calm. “ Twice either 
party assaulted each other with shot of their great artil¬ 
lery ; but suddenly the wind rose so high* that the~ 
galleys could not endure the rage of the seas,” and the 
English, for fear of the s]}gpls, stood out to sea. They 
seetn also to have thought the enemy so formidable 
determine upon returning immediately to defend their 
own shores/ 

H*piry had, at this time, repaired to Portsmouth, “to 
see his realm defended." A new fortress had been 
erected there, which excited* the^admiration of all be- 

• State Paper*. 787. HoHnshed. 847. Du Bella ^ 519. 7*he French 
author «ay6, that thirty-five Engmh ships appearedbefore the chef de 
Caux, and that “ tirferent & coup perdu cn terrebut when thg galley 
made towards them, they retreated to Portsmouth. The difference between 
this brief statement and Holm-bed’s amount shows that Dudley ap¬ 
proached the coast with the intention of acting updh his preconcerted 
pi Ul. 
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holders*"; but the force appointed to garrison it consisted 
only of a captain, twelve gifnners, eight soldiers, and a 
porter. The towii however, wat now adequately sup¬ 
plied : thc®Isle of Wight, also, was prepared to give the 
enemy an English welcome; and preparations were not 
neglected upon the coasts of Kent and Essex, and along 
the east coast, though the points which the French in¬ 
tended to attack were known by sure intelligence. The 
tnemy met with some disasters at their outset: the Ge¬ 
noese carracks arrived too late; and most of them, by the 
fault of the pilots, it is said, were lost in the mouth of 
the Settle. The admiral's sfcip, le Philippe, was ac¬ 
counted not only the most beautiful ship hut the best 
sailer then upon the seas. The admiral, Philippe Cha- 
bot, hadn't built at Havre, as a present for the king. 
It w4s of 1200 tons trarden, and carried 100 large 
brass guns. Just before the expedition sailed, the king 
meaflt to give an entertainment on board to the ladies of 
the corrt; and ^n preparing for this, owing to the care¬ 
lessness of fch*' cooks, the ship took fire. It was im¬ 
possible to stop the progress of the flames ; and when 
the guns began to go off, the galleys no longer dared 
approach to pick up the poor wretches who leaped into 
the water. The money for the payment of the fleet was 
on board^ and this was saved. Montluc was in the ex¬ 
pedition ; and when he saw this line ship thus miser¬ 
ably destroyed at setting forth, he had little hope that 
any good fortune could atte*J it.+ 

* The French fleet consisted of 150 great ships, siVty 
smalle* ones J, and twenty-five galleys. They sailed on 

• Sir Antony Knyvef, in a letter to the king, says it “ may be called a 

castle, both for the Compaq, strength, and beauty; ami the and 

fashion thereof i» stiangc, aixl marvellously praised of all men that have 
seen it, with the commodious and profitable situation thereof, as well for 
the defenceof this your majesty’s town and haven, as of the country there¬ 
abouts. The like »> not ufthm llu-re.iliru J dare *ay your majesty had 
never so gtcat a piece of work done, and so substantial, in so little* time, as 
all skilful men that luve seen it do repfrt .’*—Slate Paitn t, 771 

f Du Belfciy, 213 HieaUry Hist du Havre de Grace (quoted In the 
CoIL G£n ilea. Midi, t xxii. p +4.7 Montluc, 3£2. 

j FJovin* they are called by l)u Bel lay ; “cspfcre rtc petlfs vaiHawuix/* 
says the editor, ‘A ranscjiiblauts ft ce que nous apixdJom fifties." 7'hc 
editor complains that the abb'* I*iubcrt, in his edition of l)u WclJay, has 
curtailed tne narrative ot tills expedition. •* Les retrench omens,' 1 he 
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the 10th of July, and arriving off ltrighthehnston on 
the 18th, landed troops ^there to *jurn and spoil the 
country ; but the beacons were fired/and the people col. 
lected in such strength, and exeifed themselves with 
such good speed, that the invaders re-embarked with 
some loss.* They then proceeded to the Isle of Wight, 
with the intention of provoking the English fleet to come 
out from Portsmouth, and giving it battle. They cast 
anchor at St. Helens, and sent sixteen of their galley* 
to insult the English in the harbour ^ baron de la Garde 
commanded this part of the fleet; a person infamous in 
history for the atrocities^ which he had recen% perpe¬ 
trated against the Vaudois at Cabrieres and Merindol. 
The English were neither unprepared for this defiance 
nor unwilling to accept it: they set forth tg meet the 
bold invaders, “ and still the oite shot hotly at tlntother ; 
but the wind was so calm that the king’s ships could 
bear no sail, which greatly grieved the minds the 
Englishmen, and made the enemy more bold to approach 
with their galleys, and to assail the sliifa^vith their shot, 
even in the haven.” On th& admiral's return to St. Helens, 
after this day’s ineffectual action, he was informed that La 
Maitresse, which was the best ship in his fleet, and the 
one in which he meant to have fought himself, had 
sprung so dangerous a leak, in consequence of some in¬ 
jury which she had received in leaving Hafre, that it^ 
was necessary to take every thing out of her, and send 
her back to be repaired. more fatal mishap^iccurred 
on the morrow in the English fleet, when they 
out meaning to give battle; lor “in setting forward, the 
goodly ship called the Mary Rose was, through too 
inuefc folly, drowned in the midst of the haven; by 
reason that she w«as overladen with ordnance, and the 
ports, which were very low*t, had been left open, and 

~ ^ » 

observes, “ noirn semblcnt il'aiiUnt plus dlplaels <uie la relation de cette 
enmpagne de mcr uct la premiere nont il non question dans l^lfistoirc de la 
Marine Fran^oiar. ^unique eette marine tut dans son enf.inec,ies efllma 
iju'ollc tent.i contrc l'Anglctcrrc racritent l'attention du lecteur." p. 'il4. 

• llolinslicti, S4S. 

f “ The under sill of the lower tier was not more fh/in sixteen Inches 
the water’s edge." 
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the great artillery unbreeched, so that when the ship 
should turn, the w|ter enteral, and suddenly she sunk/' 
Her captain, sir lieorge Carew t was on board, with 
400 soldiers, and not more than forty persons were 
saved.* 

M. d'Annebault thought at this time, by means of his 
galleys, to draw the English out, and he arranged his fleet 
to receive them, taking the van himself with thirty 
ships, and having thirty-six in each flank. The loss of 
the Mary Rose not the only unfortunate circum¬ 
stance with which the action commenced : the wind fell, 
and thecjalleys, whicli were ably commanded, had for 
about an hour greatly the advantage ; but then the wind 
rose, and they escaped destruction only by the skill 
of the sailors, .and the great exertions of the rowers. 
The Jiiglish row-barged t* distressed them in their re¬ 
treat ; for the galleys, having no guns at the poop, were 
unabfc to defend themselves, and did not dare turn upon 
their pyrsuers lest the ships should be upon them. A 

* Grafton. Hall, KGS Holinshed, Chamock, it 52. Ihi Bollay 
(918.) says, this ship was sunk by the enemy’s lire, M ft comic de cancm f(\t 
min au fonds " This is pr.mil to be false by the State Papers rei’*-Utly 
published, m which Uubsell, writing to Paget, says, “ 1 am \erv *orry of 
tiie unhappy and the unlortunute chanre of the Mary Hose, which through 
Biieh tetjfcnes and great negligence should be in such wise away, with 
those that were within her.” P. 7‘4 These papers contain (7S«>.) “ a 
remembrance of things necessary lor the recovery, wiifi the help of (iod, 
the Mary Eghc.” In the list are thirty Venetian mariner* and one 
Venetian carpenter, "and sixty English manners to attend upon them." It 
seem*, therefore, that it was upon the skill of the Venetians that they de¬ 
pended fom raising her. “ We have much-a-do to frame every thing for 
the Mary Rose; but all that mav posa^h^- be done is done for the same. 
The worst is, wc must forbear three of the greatest hulks of the fleet till 
•:!nng be clone, which must be emptied oi all their victuals, ordnance, 
and ballast during the business, which will be a great weakening to the 
navy, if an} thing in the mean time shall happen.” (Lisle to Paget, Aug 2.1 
•‘An touching the Mary Ilosc, her 6ails and sail-yards be laid on land ; and 
to her masts there are tied three cables, with other engine*, to weigh her 
up; and on every side of heT a hulk to set her upright, which is thotfcht by 
the doers thereof, God willing, to he done to-morrow, some time in the day. 
And that done, they purpose to discharge her of water, ordnance, ana all 
other thmga, with as murh diligence as is possible, and, by little and little, 
to bring her nearer to the sheff e; and as we shall from time to time work 
with her tofcave her, his majesty shall be advertised accordingly/* (Suffolk 
to Paget, Aug 5.) fVTlic Mary Hose* 1 .which 1 trust, with the leave of 
God, shall be brought up right once to-morrow,) hath so charged all the 
king's m»f)city’s shipwrights with making engine* for the same, that they 
have had no leisure to attend any other thing, sitheucc his majesty's dc. 
parturc hence/* (lisle to Paget, Aug 5.) 
f Xambcrga Du Bcllay calls them. 
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general action, however, was not brought on * ; and, on 
the following day, the Frefleh admiral thought it better 
to try his fortune by land. ThereJioulil be no likelier 
way, he reasoned, to make the kingfof England send his 
fleet out, than to lay waste the country with fire and 
sword under his eyes ; aftd if no such effort were made 
for the relief of his subjects, then the admiral hoped that 
discontent might move the people to insurrection. Ac¬ 
cordingly, a descent was made upon the Isle of Wight 
in three places. Pietro Strozzi ladled in one part, 
near a little fort which had annoyed the galleys : it was 
abandoned on the approach of his force, and Ms people, 
killed some few of the retreating garrison, and burnt the 
houses round about. Another division was commanded 
by the sieur de Tais, who w r as general of foot sol¬ 
diers, and by the baron tie la Garde : they landed with¬ 
out resistance; but had not penetrated far into the 
country Indore the inhabitants made hjjad against them, 
taking possession of ground where the^ could attack the 
enemy to advantage, and^wlien they retired were safe 
from pursuit, unless the enemy followed in disorder, and 
exposed themselves to farther loss. This detachment, 
therefore, obtained no success : the captains Marsay and 
Pierrebon, who commanded the third, were both wound¬ 
ed ; and their party found it advisable to retreat with 
all speed to their ships. Meantime the troops who^ hadT 
been left on board, seeing the flames that Strozzi had 
kindled, and that there wave no enemies on the adjacent 
shore, landed without leave to take their pleasure, 
come in for a share of the pillage: they got aipong the 
hills, were attacked there by horse and foot, and driven 
bacl^to the coast: there, under protection of the ships, 
they rallied, and being reinforced, again advanced against 

• DuBcllay says,"that the prior of CaiHia (one of the Strozzi) turned 
upon the row-barge that pursued him, and that, upon this movement of 
hu, not only three vessels but tfe whole English devt retired, when M. 
d'Annebault was on the point of giving the signal for battle." But in the 
8ute Papers, Russell says, M The king hath determined that itfy lord ad. 
miral shall give them battle if they abide." He adds, “that seventeen of 
their galleys came in the order of battlo to the tiglg. of the which one 
wu sunk, and the ships began to retire, which I believe will not come 
again.” (P.794.) The event Justified his expectation. 
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the islanfters, who in their turn retreated, till, having 
crossed a river, thdy broke (town the bridge, and defied 
farther pursuit, 'Irie admiral thfn recalled his people, 
and held cdbnsel how to proceed.* 

But it was not an ordinary council of war that was 
6 eld on this occasion: the atftniral summoned all the 
pilots, captains, and sailors to a public meeting, that the 
nature of the coast might be better investigated, and the 
Best means devised for overcoming the difficulties which 
it presented to their intended enterprise. He repre¬ 
sented to them their great superiority in the number of 
ships, aift also in the courage uf their people, and what 
a benefit such a victory *as they were sure of obtaining, 
if they could only get at the enemy, would be to the 
king and fcNthe realm of France. Officers ami men de¬ 
clared themselves all ready for the attempt; hut the sea 
captains and the pilots affirmed that it could not be 
vnade°without evirlent ruin : the channel by which they 
must cuter, they^ said, would not admit of more than 
four ships abrA*st, and might, therefore, easily be de¬ 
fended by the enemy, who could oppose to them an 
equal number. It could only be entered by favour of 
the wind and tide ; but if any tiling impeded the fore¬ 
most ships, those which followed would be driven against 
them by the force of the' current. Moreover, the battle 
musj be fought near the shore, consequently they would 
he expos’d to a fire from thence; and if they could suc¬ 
ceed in laying the English skips aboard, and grappling 
dAn-’n, the force of the tide would carry them ashore to¬ 
gether. • Here it was proposed by some one, that, to 
avoid this danger, they should anchor as soon as they 
had closed with the enemy: to this the pilots replied, 
that their cables might tie cut; and thaf even if they were 
not cut, the danger vgoulcf be quite as great; for the 
nature of the tide was such that it always made the 
prow of the vessels turn towartis it, and thus their ships 
would Expose the poop to the enemy, instead of pre¬ 
senting to thei* the prow or the broadside. They 


Du BelUy, 218-224. 
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added, also, that were they to cast anchor, "the ship 
could not immediately be brought tc, and if it strained 
it would either slip the* anchor or brrik the cable : there¬ 
fore it would be necessary to give out the cable little by 
little, and so arrest the ship's way; but while this was 
doing, they might touch fhe ground, and be lost.* 

To these representations no reply was attempted. 
The admiral and the captains, however, would not yield 
to them without farther investigation, fearing, it is said^ 
that the pilots, who were unanimous in their opinion, 
had for cowardly motives magnified the difficulties and 
dangers of the attempt. Three pilots and three ftiptains, « 
therefore, were sent to sound the channel in the night, and 
measure its breadth, and ascertain what facilities for de¬ 
fence the English would derive from the naJijre of the 
port. These persons, on their return, confirmed ill that 
had been stated at the public council; ami they added, 
that the entrance of the channel was s<^ winding, tfiat a 
strange ship could hardly enter without a pilo ‘4 even 
though coming in peace, and with no apprehension of 
being opposed. All thought, then, of attacking the En¬ 
glish fleet at Portsmouth was abandoned. It was then 
debated whether they should make for the coast of 
Picardy, to co-opcr&tc with the army there, and prevent 
the enemy from throwing succours into Boulogne; or 
if they should establish themselves in the Isle of Wipfrt, * 
and fortify themselves there, which would bc^to the 
great damage of the realmof England. The chiefs 
who supported this latter proposal argued, that havh%-» 
once got possession of the Isle of Wight, thej^might 
easily make themselves masters of Portsmouth, which 
was one of the finest harbours in England; by this 
means they should put the English to an incredible ex¬ 
pense, seeing that it would be neegssary for them con¬ 
tinually to keep up a force both by sea and land to make 
head against an enemy whS was thus csftblish^d. The 
passage to Spain and Flanders would then be seture ;• 
and in time the island itself might be cultivated so as to 


* Da Belliy, 224-236L 
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feed the "garrison which the king might think proper to 
maintain there.* i u 

These, the Froich historian* observes, were great 
utilities an?l worthy of profound consideration ; but, on 
the other hand, the difficulties that occurred were not 
less considerable. The incurs de Tais and de Saint 
Remy, and others who were versed in such matters’, 
agreed in opinion that it would be necessary to erect 
three fortresses at the same time, on the spot which had 
been deemed best^suited to that purpose: the ground 
was semi-circular in its form, and at the two points of 
• tile somLcircle two forts were required to defend the 
road and protect their own fleet; a third was necessary 
for lodging the troops. The cost of these works would 
be excessi* : it would jet be possible to complete them 
in less than three months, even if 6000 pioneers were 
employed; and the place being as it were in the heart 
of tfie enemy, Iqss than 6000 soldiers ought not to he 
left thtre, but i| was impossible to leave so many now, 
and retain eifough for manping the ships. Nor were 
these the only objections. The fleet could not depart till 
the works should be in a defensible state; but it was 
impossible for them to remain there so long, because they 
had no port to secure them from the winds, neither were 
they victualled for such a time: the rainy and stormy 
season was coming on, when the ships would be in dan. 
ger, ai*l the soldiers on shore would be exposed to the 
effects of the weather, having no habitations to shelter 
■ttifem, nor tents, nor covering of any kind. These ar- 
gumeiK9 had such weight that even those who were for 
taking possession of the isle submitted to them, and 
agreed that the intention must be deferred tfll the 
king's farther pleasure $ould be known. <c For ray 
part," says Martin du Bellay, “ without offence to tbST 
sieurs lie Tais and de Saint Remy, it appears to me 
that, c considering the desire ftie king had to secure him- 
*self against his enemy the king of England, and the 
means whietphe then possessed an opportunity for bo 

• Du BelUy, S2G-22& 
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doing was at that time presented, which will neither 
easily nor soon be found-again. But God orders all 
things as he pleases/’* « 

This determination' having bees)/taken, .a watering 
party was sent on shore, and the chevalier d'Aux, who 
commanded the Norman galleys, landed to protect them, 
distrusting the vigilance of the officer who had charge 
of the party. But he was incautious enough himself to 
fall into an ambush, where he was slain. On the mor¬ 
row the fleet departed, coasting it towards Dover: they 
outstripped the galleys, having a fair wind, and, there¬ 
fore, lay to for them on a part of the coast wt^ich ap¬ 
peared so inviting that many of the men landed without 
orders, and without precaution of any kind. When a 
good part of them had passed over some deep water by 
a wooden bridge, the English issued sudddffly f/om a 
little fort in which they had concealed themselves, broke 
clown the bridget, and attacked the invaders, whoutook 
to the water in their flight, to sink or* swim as flight 
betide them. The admiral now crossedfrtjje straitB, and 
landed 4000 men and 3090 pioneers at Portet, near 
Boulogne; retaining still a sufficient number X for the 
service qf the fleet. The weather soon made them stand 
off, and make again towards the English coast. J^ean- 
time, the first care of the English had been to put 
Portsmouth in a defensible state and to lay a chaiu 

a 

• Du Bellay, 228—230. * 

f Du Bellay calls the place VaWi^and says it is fourteen leagues from 
the Isle of Wight 

J 41 Par la." aaya Du ’Bellay, “ vous pouvez cognoistre qu’il pou\4fc' 
laisser en Plate cPHuicht l outfits 4000 homines et 4000 pionniers, qui estoit 
auffliamment pour garder ladite isle, attendant nouveau refraisch&sement, 
et leur pouvoit laisser vivres (ft cc que j’entendis des mumtionnaircs) pour 
til mois ou cinq sepmames." p. 233. 

$ “ living received your letter, whereby 1 perceive the king's majesty 
doth much marvel at the want of tools; for answer whereunto you shall 
understand that, as for shoives and spade^ we have had some from London, 
but aa for mattocks we have had none, which is the'thing that we chiefly 
lack: these works cannot be done without thAs, the ground here is such. 
We have put to making to Winchentre, Southampton, ami othci'* places In 
these parts, many mattocks, so thqg I trust by Monday we shall have a 
good number of them : and then, God willing, there shall be at much dili¬ 
gence used as is possible, trusting, or it be long, that this town ahal.'be put 4 
in that force and good order as it shall defend the enemies." — Sitf 'otk to 
Paget , 1 Aug. p. 796. s 

* r Finally, 1 trust before my lord admiral’s departure from hence, the 

VOL. II. Q 
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across tbe haven. The fleet was at that time much 
•weakened by sickness, wfiich was imputed to the 
great heat, bad fetid, and close stowage on board, so 
that many .seamen Vs well as soldiers were not in a con- 
clition for service. The west country ships, however, 
had not yet joined, and whet they came, men were re¬ 
moved from the smaller and least serviceable, to fill up 
the complement in the large vessels. The chief object 
■of the French admiral, at this time, was to prevent the 
English from victualling Boulogne, and from sending 
supplies to Portsmouth. And when Dudley, having 
t been reinforced with fresh men, received orders to put 
forth against the enemy, “ to 'set the king's passage and 
victual at liberty,” he replied, “ There shall be no time 
forstowed in the advancement of his majesty’s pleasure 
in thr.t behalf; and IVnost humbly thank his majesty 
that he hath been pleased to give me liberty to look 
towards them, for I never thought myself in prison 
till nqw, since‘die time of our lying here, doing no 
service." ,, * 

Henry had signified his r pleasure that some of his 
ships should be made to row, that they might keep com¬ 
pany with the row barges, and act against the^enemy’s 
galleys : as much should be done in this way, Dudley 
said, as stuff and time would serve to perform ; but, 
whereas "the king’s intention was that each of these 
rowing vessels should have two captains, the lord 
admiril observed that one^vould do Iub majesty better 
^jgrvice, for two minds would not always agree, and 
tneir difference would furnish an excuse for any mis¬ 
hap or disobedience.* The vanguard of Dudley’s fleet 


chain shall be ready to be lak 1 over the haven, with lighten, and all things 
meet for thit purpose put in a readiness to furnish the same, for the de¬ 
fence of the enemies accordingly.’ 7 — Suffolk to Papct i 1 Auk p 797. 

M Assure yourself, I, the fluke of Suffolk, intend to put the town in such 
force ana strength, as it shall be a busy piece of work for the enemies to 
win.*’—/«*. 80S. t • 

• 41 For inhere be two rulers, one will have his mind, the other will have 
•his: if any thing frame amiss, the one will excuse him by the other ; the 
residue under them will excuse them (selves) by two commanders; 4 he bad# 
me do that, and ttpther this.* If there be but one having charge, neither 
he that hath the charge committed only to him, neither those which be 
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consisted of twenty-four ships with 3800 men. The 
largest vessel in this division was the Aragozia of Hamp¬ 
ton, admiral Sir Thomas Clerc. The sum of ships for 
“ the battle” amounted \o forty, witljjf6846 nyn. The 
lord admiral was in this division, on board the Henry 
Grace a Dieu,—the Grejt Harry of 1000 tons and 
700 men. Admiral William Tyrrell commanded the 
wing, of forty palliasses, shalupes, and boats of war, 
manned by 2092 men : his flag was hoisled on board 
the Grand Mistress, of 450 tons, 250^men. Dudley's 
orders were, that when a convenient time for battle should 
be perceived, “ our vanward shall make with thf^r van- 
ward, if they have any ; add if they be in one company, 
our vanward, taking the advantage of the wind, shall 
set upon the foremost rank, bringing them out of order : 
and our vice-admiral shall seek® to board tlf?ir f ice- 
admiral, and every captain shall choose his equal, as near 
as he may.” The spirit of an English seaman breathes 
in that order. The admiral of the \flng was be 
always in the wind with his whole compu^ ; and when 
they fonned with the enemjp, he was still to keep that 
advantage, to the intent that he might the betier beat 
off the galleys from the great ships. The watch-word 
for the fleet in the night was, li God save king Heitty!” 
to which the answer was, “ and long to reign over us!”* * 
M. d’Annebault, though greatly superior in ifUmbers, 
seems not to have placed much reliance upon his ships, 
but rather to have dreaded aT^engagement in whfch he 
could not have the active assistance of his galleys. He 
was at anchor on the English coast, at a place whicn 
the French historian calls les Perrais> when he learnt by 
a Flemish vessel, which Dudley had embargoed, but 
which ftad made its escape during the night, that the 
English fleet was in Bearch of him, and at no great dis- 


uuder one, hath any such excuse. N*erthe!cw. if his Majesty:* pleasure 
be to have it committed unto two, I shall accomplish it accordingly. Albert 
that I could do no lew than of my poor opinion to signify unto his majesty, 
referring all to his gTeat wisdom, and beseeching his majesty of this my 
boldness to pardon me.”— Lute to Pa act. 809. * 

• State Papers, 808-814. 
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tance. Had it found him in his present position, with the 
wind as it then was, the galleys would have been use. 
less; and the only way of avoiding an action under that 
disadvantage, muS have been by passing the straits and 
making toward Flanders, a thing, it is said, which could 
not be done without disorder and great danger; and 
with this additional evil, that their return would be cut 
off. The French admiral resolved, therefore, as soon as 
the tide favoured, and the wind either changed or fell, 
to put to sea, m**et the enemy, gain the weather-gage, 
and give him battle. Meantime he ordered the galleys 
to take^their station under a point of land which covered 
them from the wind, and there lie with their poop to¬ 
wards the shore, while the ships wore drawn up in order 
of battle a little below them, as close as the weather 
wouW permit; thus, When the English fleet approached, 
it would, in attempting to close with the French, pass 
by^the galleys, and leave them to windward: the 
galleys were safe, because even the smallest English 
ships drew t'o much water to approach ; and the ad¬ 
miral thought it not impossible that the English might 
not only pass the galleys, but be carried by the tide 
beyond the body of his fleet. The wind continued so 
high* throughout the day that it was not prudent for 
them to weigh anchor. On the morrow the wind 
changed and fell, becoming so favourable, that about 
noon they desired nothing more than to fall in with tlie 
English; and when, from* «ome Flemings, the admiral 
^arnt that they were not far off, the admiral went on 
board the ship in which he meant to engage the Great 
Harry, and sent the galleys forward to discover the 
Au 6* enemy, the 6hips following, but, because of the calm, 
little faster than the tide carried them. The galleys 
came in sight at ejaybfeak: both parties manoeuvred, 
the English not seeking to engage till the opportu¬ 
nity shguld be more favourable, and the French being 
1 in ho haste to use that which the weather afforded 
them.* c 

Dudley wrote to the king at this juncture ;—it is the 

• Hu IteUiy, 
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oldest despatch of the kind from a British admiral. 

“ At this present/’ said he, # “ it may like your majesty 
that the enemies and we have sight one of the other, 
striving who shall get the advantage of the vfind : their 
galleys roweth fast for it, and our wing doth their 
best: they have yet the advantage of the same ; never¬ 
theless, they make no haste, such as they might do, an 
if they were disposed to fight. Wherefore 1 think we 
shall not fight this day. They have weather as they 
would wish, for it bloweth little wind* and yet if they 
were better disposed to the matter than they seem at 
this time to be, yet may»we dally with them$ day or* 
two before we need to fight, except we see a better ad¬ 
vantage with opportunity. 1 intend not to omit to see 
what God will send in the meag time. Th*y seem to 
1 m? many more ships in number than we be; bflt the 
victory resteth not always in the number of ships nor 
men, but only on the goodness of G^l, worhing^with 
Him as much ac men may to serve the turn ; herein, 
God willing, we shall do $hat may lie if! us, according 
to our duties. And if it shall please Him to send us 
a commodious wind, I have good hopes your majesty 
shall hear such news of our proceedings with them, as 
shall be ex table unto the same, to the laud and prifise of 
Almighty God, who, grant it so: Amen, yiic place^ 
where we be at this present is thwart of Shoreham^foo 
kennys* almost from the shore. The wind, c^r since 
the first night of our comitijfout at midnight, hath been 
at east south east and at east, that we could not fetcMSy 
east of Becliiefc, and it hath been almost cairn ever 
fiiuce. I pray God send us a fresher gale of wind, and 
then t trust there shall no advantage be forslowed that 
may be taken of them ; as^knoweth the living God, 
who ever preserve your most excellent majesty in long 
and prosperous felicity, with the continual desire of 
your most royal heart !*’+ # 

* Within Bight? • 

f State Paper*, 815. “ In the Harry Grace fc Dicu, the 15th of Auguit 
10 of the clock before noon/* 

Q 3 
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Dudley's intention was, (( as much as in him might 
be, to eschew the fight that day; for a better day," he 
said,' €t than the syne was for their, galleys, they could 
'not About noon the galleys availed him, and 

oontinued to do so the whole^lay. €< The tide and the 
wind,” he says, in a subsequent despatch, “ were so 
favourable at that time unto them, that if they had been 
earnestly determined to have taken the advantage, it 
would hardly been avoided from a battle; ^herein we, 
did put our confidence in the goodness of God, and 
shewed ourselves to be nothing affrayed of them, but 
kept together, close by a wind, putting our ships that 
would not row, and such as had no pieces to annoy the 
galleys, furthest off; and our rowing pieces^ and such 
other jof Jour highnes*’ great ships as wqre best or- 
dinanced, next unto them. If we should straight have 
given them place, the gallies would have been too busy 
at our poops, i hereby their fleet might have taken 
occasidh of cany ass, which I thought not meet to give 
them; assuring your majesty-the Mistress, St. Anne Gal- 
launt, the Greyhound, with all your highness’ shal- 
lups and rowing pieces, did their parts right well; but 
especially the Mistress and the Anne Gallaunt did so 
handle’the galleys, as well with their sides as their prows, 
% that youngreat ships in a manner had little to do. Their 
whole fleet did still keep the advantage of the wind, 
makingi.no haste towards us, until the sun was almost 
aet, by which time their gfafleys were well beaten and 
r^pblsed towards them ; and being no time, then, for 
two suth armies to begin a fight so near night, gave me 
occasion to think that they rather minded to make ur 
affrayed than to do u^ any harm; and when they were 
come within a league of U3, I caused our fleet to come 
to an anchor, to the intent they should perceive we were 
not affrayed of {hem. And thereupon their admiral shot 
off tw/> warning pieces, as though they would do the like. 
But in die morning, when the day brake, their whole 
fleet was as ftfr off from us as we could eacry them out 
of my top gallant, haling into the seaward, the wind 
being somewhat fresh, so.that if they had tarried, their 
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galleys could have done them little pleasure Anti 
whereas the day before they came together like a whole 
wood, they kept now ip their removing none order; for 
some of our small boats which coul^lie best fry a wind, 
and which 1 did purposely send to see what course they 
held, and what order they kept, brought me word that 
they lay east with the sails, as though it should seem 
that they minded to fetch the narrow seas before us. 
There was four miles in length, as they thought, between 
their foremost ^nd their hindermost 

This was the first time, since the general use of can¬ 
non, that two great fleets had encountered in tl^ British 
seas. On neither part was there any thing like victory* 
to boast of; but the object of the French had been 
jcf&ctually defeated: they found it necessary to return 
to port immediately after thif partial action, jot for 
any damage that they had sustained in it, but because 
of the state of the ships and tjie sickness that pr^yailcd 
on board ; and they felt that there ha<H>cen some loss of 
credit in an expedition which, having d^en undertaken 
at a great expense, had pi8veil so bootless, t The ships 
were distributed in different ports, there being no hope 

' * State Papers, SIR—819 The French account is, that the English, aB soon 
as they perceived their enemy meant to give battle, made sad, “sans plua 
disshnuler,” toward the Isle of Wight; that La Garde, with tnc galleys, 
attacked some of their heaviest sailers, and thus made the others slacken sad; 
hut the wind freshened, ami enabled them to eflbet (heir lit rent without 
disorder: nevertheless, that there was an action of two hours with tly £ al¬ 
leys, and at such close quarters, that (he French had,hardiy room to Arc their 
guns; that more than three hundred shot were fired on boOwsule*; but 
thut the galleys, being lower tha*tl«c English ships, were leaii exposed, 
and that, In tne morning, many splinters and many dAd bodies were seen 
in the sea; that night put an end to the action, wind and tide, *MD- 
time, having earned the English toward their port; and that M. d'Anne- 
hault, finding, in the morning, that they were 6afe there, sailed forthwith 
for Havre, to land his sick, who were very numerous, and refresh his 
people (Du Bellay, 239, 240.) This statement, false as it is, ha§ the merit 
of a modest one: of the truth of Dudley’s there can be no doubt 
t Montluc says, “ Le desir que le roi aS*»»t de sc venger du roi d’Angle- 
terre le fit entrer dans une extreme dispense, laquclle eufin servit de peu, 
quoiquc nous eusmons print terre. ct dcpuiKcombaltu les Anglois sur mer, 
ob d’un cost® et d’autre il y eut pluBieurs vaisseaux mis A foods. Deaton 
que )C vis k nostre depart embrazer le grand Carraeon, que esAit ce croia- 
jo, le plus beau vaisaeau qu’il es%U possible, j’eu^inauvaise opinion de 
nostre eiitrepnose. Et parte que pour rnon particular jc He 11b hen qui 
fast digue d’etre e«cnt,et quo le general ett asses diacouru pai*d’autr«s» 
je m’en talrni pour rie*crirc In conqutte de U terre d’Oje; augsi nostre 
fait est plus propre sur hi terre que sur l’eauc, ouje nasyaia pas que nostre 
nation ait Jamais gagn£ de granaes bstaillcu." — p. 322. 

Q 4 
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of their putting to sea again that year, both for want of 
stores and of men. “ Thera be also in this army,” said 
Dudley, in one of his despatches , €t divers ships, which, 
after another storing will be able t j look no more abroad 
this year; and I think our enemies be in as evil a case, 
or worse. For among such L number of ships as they 
have, and as we have, all cannot be strong, and all 
cannot be well tackled.” He would not, however, 
return till he had revenged “ their bravadoes and pre¬ 
sumptuous attempts made at Portsmouth and in the 
Isle of Wight:” — more accustomed to inflict than to 
t endure the evils of war, in this light the English re¬ 
garded their enemies' attempt at invasion. Six thousand 
men were landed about three miles we6t of Treport. 
Three en^pjns of the French had taken a position to 
opposl the landing; they were beaten, but as they re¬ 
treated received continual reinforcements ; the English, 
howe/er, a second time entered that unfortunate town, in 
spite of all resistance, set it on fire, burnt some of the 
adjacent village^* destroyed thirty ships in the harbour, 
reembarked with the loss of only fourteen men, and then 
returned to Portsmouth, concluding the campaign with 
this exploit.* If it had not been thus honourably ter¬ 
minated, the plague which now broke out in the fleet 
must speedily have rendered it inefficient*+ 

# That fleet had not been equipped without great ex¬ 
ertions. Most of the fishermen had been pressed into 
it; ancfthis was not only individual hardship, but a 
serious inconvenience to all persons near the coast, when 
the observance of fast-days was enjoined by the law and 
enforced by it. Fish was then one of the necessaries 
of life; and that the market might not be ydiolly 
unsupplied, the woraeh of the fishing towns ventured 
out in die boats by jhem^elves, or with the help of a 
boy, or«of a man, if one could be found, to assist them. 
It was nqt remembered dial women had ever before 
been driven to this occupation. £ The costs of die war 

• State Pipefi, 899. Hollnibed, 850. 

| State Paper*, 826,827. 


f Ibid. 882, 833. Ml. 
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had been very great. “ The king's majesty,* says the 
chancellor Wriothesley*, -writing to the council, “ hath 
this year and the las) year spent 1,300,000/. or there¬ 
abouts ; and his subsidy and beAvolence*ministering 
scant 300,000/. thereof; as I muse sometime where the 
rest, being so great a rtim, hath been gotten, so the 
lands being consumed, the plate of the realm molten 
and coined, whereof much hath risen, I sorrow and 
lament the danger of the time to come, wherein is also 
to be remembered the money that? is to be paid in 
Flanders; and, that is as much and more than all fhe 
rest, the great scarcity .that we have of ctfln, being* 
wheat, in all places in manner, Norfolk excepted, at 
twenty shillings the quarter, and a marvellous small 
quantity to be gotten of it. # And tho the king’s ma¬ 
jesty should have a greater grant than the real A could 
bear at one time, it would do little to the continu¬ 
ance of these charges, which be so importable, That I 
see not almost how it is possible to bear the»charges 
this winter till more may be gotten. ••Therefore, good 
my lords, tho you write, to me still ‘ Pay, pay, pre¬ 
pare for this and for that,’ consider it is your parts to 
remember the state of things with me, and by your 
wisdoms to ponder what may be done, and how thing* 
may be continued.” # 

The defence of Boulogne was one of those prejsin^ 
occasions for which money was wanted. Poynjngs died 
at this time. Lord Gr«y«f Wilton w%s appointed to 
succeed him in that fortress, and Surrey to takowthe 
place of lord Grey at Guisnes. Surrey had gon* over to 
command the vanguard of the army with which Suffolk 
wasjto march for the relief of Boulogne; and, to equip 
himself for the expedition, he Mortgaged the furniture+ 

of his house at St. Leonards, n^r Norwich. Suffolk, 

# 

• State Papen, 850. 

f A minute account of the Airfflture la printed fnThe Apnpndix (No.48.) 
to Dr. Nott’f Life of Surrey. John Spencer, of Norwich, was the lender. 
The turn ia stated to have been clvii : xxvii of lawful money of England; — 
What that may Import 1 am at a loss to understand. It is said, in tha 
document, that the goods are 11 of little better valuing Uuui the aaid sum 
if money/ 1 
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who, if the enemy had effected their threatened in¬ 
vasion, should have been the king's lieutenant-general to 
oppose them, died when he war*, about to cross the 
Channel, vfith the &Ape of meeting the French king in 
the field, — "a right hardy gentleman," says Hoi- 
inshed; “ and yet not so hardy as almost of all degrees 
and estates of men, high and low, rich and poor, heartily 
beloved, and his death of them greatly lamented." 
The French king waited only for the construction of 
the fort before BoUlogne to execute his intended move¬ 
ment against the English pale, that M. du Biez might 
• ^e at libfrty to serve with hist-army wherever it might 
be needed; and expecting, upon his report, that it 
would be completed in a few days, the king advanced 
to the abbey of Forest Montier, between Abbeville 
and Montreuil. There he received advice from the 
mareschal that Boulogne was distressed for provisions; 
that the enemy \yere assembling a force at Calais, with 
the vieV of relieving it by land; and that he was 
about to leave Some 4000 njen in the fort, cross the 
river with the rest of his army, and encamp upon Mont 
Lambert, to give them battle, if they persisted in their 
intent. Accordingly, he repaired to Pont de Brique, 
and m*Me this movement, at which Francis was so little 
pleased, tljat, he said, it seemed as if M. du Biez had 
no M T ish that Boulogne should be retaken ; because in 
that evqpt he would lose the command over so many 
princes and so*great an army.* 

"Chat army consisted of 12,000 French infantry, 
6000 Italians, and 4000 whom Du Bellay calls legion¬ 
aries; about 1200 men-at-arms, and some 800 light 
horse. The youth of the court, in hopes of a btttle, 
hastened to join it, some wjth the king’s leave and some 
without it. Mont Lambert is within gunshot of Bou¬ 
logne: Shots were frequently exchanged between the 
camp and< the fcwn, and dafty skirmishes took place. 
While \he array occupied this position, the due d'Or- 
16ms, who was^he king's second son, died in the abbey 

• Du Bellay, 240-245. 
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of Forest Montier: his disease was supposed *to be the 
plague; and the king, in consequence, removed to 1’Hos¬ 
pital, a village at the ^ther end of the forest of Cressy. 
That name would have given h0n no pleasant fore¬ 
bodings, if a battle had indeed appeared inevitable. 
From thence he deputed persons on whom he could rely m 
to inspect the fort; and upon their report that the 
winter must be far advanced before it could be in a 
defensible 6tate, without an army to protect it, he saw 
that his plans for that year were frustrated, and re¬ 
tired to the abbey of St. Fuscian, two leagues above 
Amiens, that city being ui fee ted with the plagifc. Thei^ 
he received intelligence that Henry had hired 10,000 
lansquenets and 4000 horse in Germany, to reinforce 
his army in the Terre d'O^e, and rai|f the siege. 
Upon this he repaired to Le Fere sur Oise, tiere to 
take measures for preventing this junction, and for the 
defence of his own frontier; and, before he departed, 
he ordered the mareschal to enter the Terre diOye and 
lay it waste, that, if the Germans shMil arrive there, 
they might find no subsistence. 

La Terre d’Oyc was that part of the English pale 
which lay to the east of Calais: it extended from that 
town to the Flemish town of Gravelines; a#marshy 
tract, but rich in herbage, about four leagues in length, 
and three in breadth. It was well protected, not # onfy 
by Calais itself, and Guisnes, and the castle of Hammes, 
but by a wide and deeptlitch along the # Frencli border, 
with ramparts and blockhouses, at due distance^ to 
flank them. The enterprise began well, though the 
bridges which had been prepared for the passage of the 
artillery were, by some neglect, left at Ardres. Near 
Gravelines the attack was mgde* one of the blockhouses 
was stormed, and the garrison pu^to the sword. Montluc 
was in the assault: the men waded through the ditch, 
and, by filling it, a way \£bs made for tfte artillery. The 
mareschal then entered; met and routed wifli grAt 
■laughter, but with the loss also •£ some 80 or 
100 horse, several new companies of " Leicestershire 
men and others," lately sent over; set fire to some 
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villages, and foraged the country almost to the little 
town of Marc, in its centre. „ But, in the night, there 
came on a heavy rain; the trenches with which the 
land is intersected t^came formi&able streams, not to 
be crossed without a bridge; and, lest it should soon 
be impossible to withdraw the guns, the mareschal 
thought it prudent to retreat. * Some credit the French 
gained by this successful inroad: they derived a more 
important advantage from the retreat of the lansquenets, 
who, having arrived at Fleurines, in the territory of 
Liege, were refused a passage by the emperor through 
his hereditary states: they waited there for three weeks, 
when their pay-day came; tlie English agents were 
not ready with the means of payment, which would 
have been provided on their arrival within the English 
pale; *he men, therefore, mutinied, and marched back 
into Germany, carrying with them these agents as hos¬ 
tages /or the money which they looked upon as their 
due. t t 4 

The fort at^utreau, though still unfinished, had 
been, by the great exertions £nd good management of 
Montluc, put in a state of defence before the army re¬ 
moved to Mont Lambert. During the expedition to 
the Tegre d‘Oye, the garrison of Boulogne were de¬ 
feated in an attempt to surprise it; and, after tlie 
failure, each party seemed to place its chief hope upon the 
possibility of reducing the other by famine. Here tl*e 
advantage was on the part of prance, both by land and 
sea^ they ha<f a great superiority in horse and 
they had constructed boats, purposely for the revictual- 
ment this fortress, drawing but three feet water, 
though of such great stowage, that they were capable 
of carrying 140 men. • Surrey, who commanded at 

c 

* Du BeJJay, £53-256. Monlluc, SS3—3S8. Holinibed, 85L MonUue’* 
ii a mn« lively and characteristic narrative. 

f Du BcJlav. 25 6 — 9 13. “ Par ce moytn le dit Anglou felt uue despente 
excessive. quiVevint en fumle; ct espeiua bien scs tresors, desja fort en. 
tafneE." * 

X The gTeat difficulty in all your majesty's wars hath ever lieen of horee- 
mcn; the service of *vhora is either in batUc to encounter the like, or to 
convey the victual."— Surrey to the king. 
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Boulogne when seven of these were captured by the 
English cruisers, advised# that such vessels should be 
provided for relieving the town, by stealing along the 
shore from Calais. Surrey displa|fed» during his com¬ 
mand, the ardour and activity which might l>e expected 
from his character; his Enterprises were well planned 
but, in the most important of them, which was under¬ 
taken to prevent Du Biez from introducing a- convoy 
into the fort, the object was effected at a heavy cost: 
the enemy's horse had been routed, aand their harque- 
busseers broken; the squadron of pike and bill-men, 
led on by Surrey himself then attacked the latsquenet^ 
When they came to the push, the second rank took 
panic and fled ; and the first, which was chiefly com¬ 
posed of captains and gcntlegicn who ha£ volunteered 
their service there, suffered severely ; for beiflg thus 
abandoned, they did their devoir, and maintained their 
country’s honour and their own to the uttermost. Surrey A 
exerted himself in va*n to rally the runaway#; “ thej^, 
fury of their flight,” he ^avs, “ was that nothing 
could avail to stay them. The loss was 205, all in the 
first rank, brave men, and many of them were of note. 

The French, in their account, exaggerate it from 700 
to 800 slain, and seven or eight score prisoner. But 
Surrey said, in his letter to the king, that t€ albeit the 
success in all things was not as we wished, yet tHfc 
enemies’ intent disappointed, which could not have been 
otherwise done; and in#r<*of their pa# slaii? than of 
ours, and the fortress in as great misery as beftm^and 
a sudden flight the let of a full victory. And ifcany dis¬ 
order there were, we assure your majesty there was no 
default in the rulers, nor lack of courage to be given 
them, but a humour that soihetime reigneth in En¬ 
glishmen." t " # 

Negotiations lor peace were now commenced through 
the emperor s mediation they were K no effect; and 
France, meanwhile, had remitted none of its Aertiona 
for the recovery of Boulogne. By the advice of two 

* Nott’i Surrey, 193. 187, 188. f Ibid. 198-201. 
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Hungarian engineers, cannon were made of a greater 
calibre than ever had been seen in those parts. The 
rhinegrave was engaged to bring from Germany 84 
ensigns to reinforce die old bands; and, besides other 
levies, it was said that 4*000 gipsies were to serve as 
pioneers, “ whom it was thought the French king mind, 
ing to avoid out of his realm, determined, before their 
departure, to employ this year on that kind of service; 
and that by their help, before their despatch, he hoped 
with a tumbling ti^nch to fill the dykes of the town.”* 
Henry was informed that the French meant to erect a fort 
At St John’s road, between Boulogne and Calais, which 
would be to the great annoyance of both places; to pre¬ 
vent them, therefore, he sent over Hertford and the lord 
admiral Dudley, and they arrived in the road two days 
before Ahe french had Appointed to be there. They 
came in too great strength for M. du Biez to attempt 
any thing against them by land; and they constructed 
two fortresses, of*e at Ambleteuse (which the English 
called Harable.Xbew), and another about two miles off, 
at Black Ness. The enemy nfcantime were not inactive 
by sea: their galleys now and then approached the shore 
where the English army lay in camp, and shot off their 
ordnance; they came also before Calais, and fired at the 
town; and, before Dudley went out to encounter them, 
they had done much hurt, and captured several vic¬ 
tuallers. One day, when four of the king’s ships and 
as man^ pinnaces were off # Ambleteuse, they were 
assayed by eighteen galleys, u and so there was great 
shooting between them: ” at length one of the galleys 
was taken, having 280 soldiers on board and 140 rowers; 
tc the rest of their galleys packed away.” A jnore 
serious danger threatened the English in their own 
camp. There were 5000 'mercenaries in the army, of 
whom 8000 were lansquenets, under their colonel. Con- 
rade Phenning, icommonly called Court-penny; these 
latter, upon some dispute with their captain, mutinied, 
put themselves jp order of battle, seized upon the great 
artillery, and defied the whole camp. Upon this every 
, • Council of Boulogne to the Privy Council, Nott’i Surrey, 208,209. 
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man was ordered to repair to his ensign: the Spaniards, 
of whom there were 1500 mercenaries > took part with 
the English; had they j(fined the mutineers, the most 
fatal consequences might have ensued, for the whole 
force in Boulogne and the Boulonnfts was but 9300 men. 
Their fidelity, and the resolute conduct of the English 
troops, enabled the chiefs to suppress this dangerous - * 
commotion, and six of the ringleaders suffered death. 
After this chastisement Hertford relied so well upon the May 
lansquenets, that he stationed them to cover the erection SM. 
of another fort, called Boulogne Berg, in front of the 
enemy, who were encamped at a distance of Jess than 
two miles, by the churclf on the hill. Some skirmished*’ 
which it would not have been easy to prevent, took place 
between the two armies; but the commanders would have 
been inexcusable if they had How hrought^n a general 
action; for negotiations had been renewed, and were far 
advanced, and early iu the ensuing month peaqp was 
concluded.* • % 

The most important condition — the^imly one, indeed, 
which there could be any difficulty in adjusting — was, 
that Boulogne should be restored to the king of France, 
upon payment of 800,000 crowns within the term of 
eight years to the king of England; the place during 
that term remaining in his hands as an assurance for 
the money. This was a transaction which bare a better 
colour to the French than to the English people.® If 
there was no honour iu recovering, by purchase, from 
an enemy, what he had ^a£en by force arms, there 
was the reasonable pica that the reconquest, even ft it 
were not doubtful, was likely to occasion a heavier ex¬ 
penditure, and that the French blood which it must have 
cost ♦as spared. But the condition could appear in no 
such favourable light to the English nation. They 
knew that a great price in English blood had bq^n paid 
for the conquest, and thgy grudged not, for they 
thought that Boulogne was well worth what if had cost, 
Surrey called it a jewel; great interest was taken by the 

• Holizuhed, S5& 
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people ir^the struggle for retaining it; and the name of 
pne of the oldest inns In London, absurdly corrupted as 
it • is, "shows at this (Jay that Boulogne and its harbour 
were then favoiirite topic of ffopqlar discourse. And 
while Calais was considered to be a most important pos¬ 
session, as assuredly it then^was, the people were not 
wrong in thinking that its value was greatly enhanced, 
">md its security improved, by the annexation of Bou- 
. logne to the English pale. 

Peace, howeve^ even to warlike nations, hath ever a 
blessed sound ; for, however warlike a part of the ]K*ople 
may be,^he far greater number must always be desirous 
of enjoying the fruits of their labour in tranquillity. 
Both nations are said to have been pleased with it, and 
yet both mistrusted its continuance. And “ verily (in 
the chronicler’s words) kite old proverb seemed to be 
thoroughly verified, which suyth, Ci that what the eye 
seetlvthe heart ructh ; ” for the Frenchmen still longed 
for Boulogne, arid the Englishm n meant not ••illinp*, 
to give it up.” r The captain of Montplaisir, M. de Chas- 
tillon, afterwards so well kAown in history as admira’ 
Coligny, began to erect a bastion at the very mouth of 
the harbour, sportively naming it Chastiilon’s garden: 
he did, this as if it were presumed on both sides that no 
possible contingency could prevent the fulfilment of the 
•'agreement’; the motive by which he was actuated being, 
that if such a contingency should occur, France might 
command the harbour, amj^ thus at any time be enabled 
to^reduce th£ town by blockade. Lord Grey of Wil¬ 
ton, who was again in command there, lost no time in 
despatching information to the king, and asking for in¬ 
structions. Henry laid it before his council, and de¬ 
manded their opinion. • They gave it to this eftect,i-that 
the conditions of the peaee were not in anywise to be* 
infringed. Sir William Paget, the secretary, was com¬ 
manded accordingly thus to*write, and the king signed 
•the letter, willing at the same time that t\]e messenger, 
sir Thomas Palmer, u should know of his further plea¬ 
sure before he departed.” Sir Thomas, therefore, hav - 
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ing received bis despatches, repaired to 4he king’s privy 
chamber. “ Palmer," said the king, “ yotl have, there 
a letter frtm us to t/he lord‘Gre^'that he#lo in nowise 
deal in the matter whereof he lfatlf by you advertised 
us; notwitlistanding I jvill that you deliver Mm thij^ 
mcRsage from us. Bid him call to.xaind how we have 
brought up his brethren and himself, not a short time, 
but even from tender years; nor far off, but still' near 
to our person ; and tell him, that if t]^at be in him which 
we conceive, this doth breed in its an odd trust of fer¬ 
vency to serve us of Iiim more than a rommui servajjf 
or subject. By that token, will him, whatsoever I have 
written to the contrary, that he presently impeach the 
fortitications of C'hastillon's Garden, and r|se it if it be 
possible; and this my raessifce shall be his olearing 
therein, and the service gratefully accepted.” Sir Tho¬ 
mas. somewhat astonished at this, considering the im¬ 
portance of uie matter, vcntu.ed to*represen^ that a 
l ire in ess ^ delivered by him was 1^ to have, and, 
indeed, ought to have, sfcall credit when thus directly 
opposed to the tenour of his majesty’s written com¬ 
mands. But Henry cut him short, 6aying, “ Th liver 
thou the message; the executing thereof at bis 
choice.” 

When the lord Grey had read his desjAtches and 
heard the messenger's bidding, he assembled his council, 
■'<1 the king’s letters befjre # them, and then d Aired sir 
Thomas to repeat the king’s message; *that done, air 
Thomas was desired to withdraw, and every one deliver 
' his opinion. “ It went roundly through the board, with¬ 
out any question, that the letter was to be followed, the 
message not to be stayed on.'* The lord Grey made no 
reply, but again called on air Thomas, bade him again re¬ 
peat the message, ordered the derk’of the council to write 
it verbatim as it was deli^red, and, when it # waa thus 
put in writing, required each of the board to testily is 
by his signature. He then broke up the ^punril, ordered 
thfegstea to be drat, and issued private orders that cer¬ 
tain troops and a body of pioneers should hold thon- 

vol. u. R 
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selves in readiness at a certain hour that night. The 
hour came, he issued out with this company, crossed the 
water, and, without any alarm, demolished, in three or 
four hours, the work of as many weeks ; then re-entered 
r. the town as quietly 86 he had left it, and immediately 
sent sir Thomas Palmer back to the king with the news. 
His return was so speedy, that when he was introduced 
into the chamber of presence, Henry, upon recognising 
him, said aloud, “ What! will he do it or no?” Sir 
Thomas presented his letters, and said that thereby his 
*piajesty <would be informed. “ Nay," rejoined the 
king, earnestly, “ tell us, I sky, whether he will do it 
or no ?’’ And being told that it was done, and the 
whole fortification rased, he called joyfully to certain 
lords of the council who fe were in the chamber, and said, 
“ How say you, my lords, Chastillon’s Garden is laid flat 
as thio floor One of them made answer, that the per¬ 
son whe-had dpnfc'it deserved to lose his head. The king 
replied, he haj|* rather lose a dozen such heads as his 
who had delivered that opinifcn, than one of such a ser¬ 
vant as had achieved that service ; “ and herewith he 
commanded that the lord Grey's pardon should be made 
out, the which, with a letter of great thanks and pro¬ 
mises of reward, were returned by the said sir Thomas 
"Palmer td the said lord Grey; but the reward failed, 
the king not continuing long after in life.” • 

The c French king was not prepared at that time to 
repew the war; and, instead of expressing any displeasure 


• HoU shed, 8£&—SGI. “ This,” says the chronicler, w have I set down 
the more willingly, for that I have received It from them which have heard 
i t reported not oruy by the lord Grey’s own mouth, bat alio by the relation 
of sir Thomas Palmer and oth era, who were present; the same not tending 
ao much to the lord Grey's own praise, as to the betokening of tin king’s 
noble courage, aod the great Secret trust which he worthily reposal in the 
said lord Grey. Here is to be noted also, lest any man should mistake the 
matter,if the king dealt indirectly herein, that his majestv, knowing how 
the Frenchmen, in going about to build this fort, did more than they might 
by the covenant o&the peace, was, therefore, resolved, at the first adver¬ 
tisement tfcereofc to have U rased. Wit yet for that it might happily have 
-•been 
accompJ 


fignifted atm unto the Frenchman before my lord Grey could have 
ipFuhed the feat, he, therefore, wisely wrote one thing in his letters 
where unto many flight be privy, and sent secret knowledge by words con¬ 
trary to the contents of the same letters, so as, if the messenger were tonty, 
his pleasure might not be discovered, to the hinderance or almppa&tlng or 


the same. 
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at an act which he must have known that circumstances 
justified*, ordered the trenches which liad been made 
about the demolished Sort to be filled up by his own 
people. Henry VIIJ. was an old Aon whom it would 
have been dangerous to rouse. The death of Henry A .o. 
soon ensued. More had bleu done for the improvement 14BL5* 
of the navy in his than in any former reign.t In that 
reign 'it was that a navy office was formed, and that 
regular arsenals were established for its support and 
equipment, at Portsmouth, Woolwich, # and Deptford.}: 

The change in maritime warfare consequent uuon the 
use of gunpowder rendered ships of a new construction 
necessary, Italian shipwrights, as being then the most 
expert, were sent for, and at the conclusion of this 
reign the royal navy consisted seventy-olte vessels; 
thirty of these were ships of burthen§, two were galleys, 
and the rest were small barks and row barges from 
eighty to fifteen tons, which served in i^ers and land¬ 
ing of men. Seventy years later, Henry VIII. 1 s*navy 
was called puissant. Five years after hi^P death, when 
private interests were more regarded in the councils 
of a minor, it was reduced one half in tonnage, and 
nearly one third in the number of vessels.|| 

Henry was not without good cause for apprehending 
that, before the time fixed for the purchase and restor¬ 
ation of Boulogne should expire, the relations between 
France and England might undergo another dpnge. 


* Vincent Carloix, relating a conversation which ended in warm worn, 
between’ the protector Somerset and M de VieiUeviUe. introduce*, on 


u ,U J livu© uc i cutreprwmre, vi laire ioui 

sea efihrtrde I'exficuter: et nc sera ce preset* accord aucunement altere. 
tof & cehiy pre|udicit en aucune.fe^n,” (Q»IL de* Mem. xxviii. 313.) The • 
* Tench editor observe* upon this, that, though nosuch article occurs in the 




specific object in dispute when that treaty vu made, and to have excepted 
H in the t«ma of peace would have, ittfact, nulli fled the#eaty. 
t Lord Nugent, in hit Memorial* of Hampden (L 1S9.), has laid, that 
P°™* under the chUling despotism of the PlantagAeU 
ana ox the first Tudors l" 

J Char nook, U. 48. 

Containing in aU 10^50 tons. Ibid. iL S4& 

Report of the Commission, 1618, in Charnock, a £46. 
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f 

The mutability of his own views had taught him how 
little reliance could be placed upon treaties, or the con¬ 
sistency of state cmncils ; and history, even then, had 
shown, that, though England has had peaceful rulers, 
. the French have constitutionally, as it were, appeared to 
be a military people. A Scottish war, fomented, as all 
such wars were, by money and men from France; and 
the turbulent state of England, occasioned not by the re¬ 
formation of religious abuses, but by the abuse of that re¬ 
formation, and the profanation, and rapacity, and cruelty 
v . commuted under that name, presented the enemy with 
A n a favourable opportunity of recovering their losses in 
1554 . the Boulonnois ; and, before war was declared between 
the two pations, an attempt was made to surprise the 
fortress of Boulogne-berg, which was garrisoned by 
somewhat less than 400 men, under sir Nicholas Arnault. 
M.»de C'hastiilon approached it in the night with a suf¬ 
ficient force, rflid with all implements for entering it by 
escalade. /oiong his people was one Carter, an 
Englishman, who had married in that country, and, being 
discharged from the service of his own king at the 
peace, had remained there, and entered into that of the 
French, not looking so far before him as to appre¬ 
hend that he might be called upon to act against his 
countr/meD. Finding himself now compelled either to 
fereak his present engagements or his allegiance, he 
slipjfed aside from the r^nk^ when they were within less 
/ban a quarter of a mile from the fort, ami, running thither 
witl^all speed, called aloud, and gave the alarm. One 
soldier, who was on the look-out, knew him, and 
brought him to the drawbridge: sir Nicholas caused him 
to he “ drawn up betrvixt two pikes and from report 
of the instant .danger,‘the men were ordered to arms. 
Before they could*be well ready and at their posts ap¬ 
pointed, the French were gfft to the ditches, and, appoint¬ 
ing 3000 of their number, “ the most part gentlemen 
and double^pays, to have the first scale, saluted them 
within, upon their very approach, with 700 harquetnus 
■hot at the first volte." 
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The English kept close, as they had been commanded, 
till the enemy had set up their ladders, and “ began to 
mount and enter upon jhem: at which instant off went 
the flankers.” Those of sir Nichqjhs Arnault's mount 
discharged very well at the first, but at the second 
DOlee the mortars burst: *two brass pieces, however, 
on the same mount did good service; and there were 
burst upon the faces of the enemy (over and besides 
the shot that was bestowed among them\ to the number 
of 1500 pikes and black bills. “ Tffe Frenchmen," 
says Holinshed, “ verily stuck to it to the uttermost, 
and did what lay in the very last point of thei? power« 
to enter. At length, through shots, casting down of 
stones and timber upon their heads, scalding water, and 
hand blows, they were repelled* and retiredcout of the 
trenches shortly after break of day, having continued 
the assault from midnight till that time, and supplying 
still the places of their dead and weary jpen with fresh 
succours. Five and twenty of the English were*slain, 
fifty-eight wounded; among 'he latter \JPte Carter and 
the governor. The French carried off their dead, and 
sent, a day or two afterwards, to enquire if any prisoners 
had been taken. Sir Nicholas replied that he knew of 
no war ; and therefore, if any had attempted to surprise 
his place by stealth, they were served according to their 
malicious intentions. * Indeed/ said he to the mes¬ 
senger, * we have taken none of your men, but w^ have 
got some of your brave # g3t armour a»d weapons/ 

‘ Well/ said the messenger, ‘ it is not the cowl tl*t 
maketh the monk, and no more is it the brave armour 
or weapon that maketh the man of war; but the for¬ 
tune war is such sometimes to gain and sometimes to 
lose/ Sir Nicholas made hiqj good cheer in the fort, 
and gave him fifty crowns, and so ke departed." * 

The man’s remark upon the variable fortune of war 
was soon verified; but, befcfte it turned a^inst England, 
the French suffered a severe repulse, in an attempt upon * 
the islands of Jersey and Guernsey. Tltere had been 

* Holinshed, »07—90y. 
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notice of the intended attempt, and an officer, by name 
Winter, was sent with 800 men to reinforce the in¬ 
habitants. f The enemy are said to have landed 2000 
troops, and, after losing half their number, to have re- 
imbarked and fled, abandonipg their-large ships. It is 
written that the bodies of 1000 gentlemen were carried 
from this expedition in one vessel into the same town 
for interment; and the absurd fable has been added, 
that an inhibitigp was given out by the French king, 
not to speak of this miscarriage on pain of death. This 
„ story, awire than the silence of all the French writers, 
has thrown some discredit upon the relation.* 

Meantime the king of France joined his army be¬ 
tween Moijtreuil and Boulogne. The Pont de Brique 
was aepaired and made passable for artillery; and, pass¬ 
ing by Boulogne-berg, he halted between that place and 
the forest of Suren, long enough to throw up entrench- 
raentifc, in whicfc a force was left sufficient to secure the 
passage of prqpaions to his camp. This done, he pitched 
his tents on a hill near Araffieteuse, and, having viewed 
the forts, planted five and twenty pieces of artillery 
against the fort of Salacques, built in a place called the 
Almajn camp, at a little distance from Amblcteuse. 
The fierce fire that was opened so frightened Charles 
8tourton,*the captain of theplace, and George Willoughby, 
s gentleman associated with him, that they came out to 
parley* with the constablp, ^and went to him in the 
trenches, wifbout stipulating previously for a suspension 
of hostilities. What they demanded was, that they 
might depart with bag and baggage ; but the constable 
purposely detained them in debating upon terms, till 
his soldiers forced thair way into a place which tie gar- 
.riBon, trusting to the proposed capitulation, were not 
upomthe alert to defend. They put to the aword some 
fourscore wh* attempted tg make head against them, 
the fort containing 230 persons, men and women. 

This don^ the guna were turned against the castle 
of Ambleteuse; the lord John Grey, who commanded 

• Holinihed, 10J2. Cumpbell, 1279. „ 
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there, withdrew the ilen into the main fort* that his 
means of resistance which at the most were too small, 
might not be diminished by dividing them. On the fol¬ 
lowing day the FrenA made their approaches and began 
to batter the fort: they summoned it after the king's 
dinner; and the lord Gr^y refused to admit the herald, 
lest he should discover the weakness of the place. Bu^* 
lie did this discourteously ; so that the king was with 
some reason offended, and the battery was renewed with 
such angry determination, that the jprd John and the 
captains within perceived they were not able by any 
means to defend the place any longer. Th^ offered, 
therefore, to surrender upon composition, and could oR. 
tain no better terms than that “ the general (for honour 
sake) should have one horse to ride on, in his corselet, 
without sword or dagger:" th£same sort c 9 honour was 
allowed to two other officers; but all the other troops, 
with the women and children, were to depart on^ootin 
their shirts, leaving all their goods Wnd substance be¬ 
hind them. The capitulation did not^ecure them from 
the brutality of the French soldiers, who, entering by the 
trenches, sacked all they could lay hands on. M. de 
Desse, who had just arrived from Scotland, where he 
commanded the French succours, saved many of the 
women from these ruffians, and, getting tnem out 
through the breach, presented them to th* king, wig) 
ordered them to be safely escorted, with all they had 
about them, till they wye^out of danger. The others 
were marched out three and three, fronf 700 to 800 in 
all, of both sexes, many being hurt and maimed; ^orae 
with half a shirt on to cover them, and diflers stark 
naked: in this plight they were marched before Henri II., 
wHo stood there to behold this poor triumph, with 
“ his whole army drawn up in order on either side, 
that they might pass betwixt tfceir ran](p, as* it were 
through a lane." The commander ig Blacquenay did 
not wait to be besieged, but proposed to sArr^ider on 
the same terms which had been granted to Ambleteuse; 
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he did not inform himself what those terms were, and 
they were granted in derision.* - 

Sir Nicholas Arnault, seeing now that he could make 
no successful,resistance in Boulognd-berg, removed every 
thing out of it to Boulogne, and set fire to the fort, 
jJaulogne itself and La Tour d^Ordre, >or the Old Man, 
as it was called, at the mouth of the harbour on the 
right bank of the river, were all that now remained in 
possession of the English in the Boulonnois. This 
tower the king proceeded to besiege; but M. de Vieille- 
ville, as a business of more importance, proposed to con¬ 
struct a font above it on the coa,st, and thereby not only 
cut off the tower from supplies either by land or sea, but 
prevent the communication along the coaBt between Calais 
and Boulogn^ While this work was in progress, the 
marescbtl took the oppoAunity of manifesting his re¬ 
sentment of some words which, during his embassy 
in England, had passed between him and the protector 
Somerset* He \ent his son-in-law, M. d'Espinay, 
with the gentlemf*! of his household and a trumpet, to 
the gates of Boulogne, where tfiey challenged Somerset, 
if he were there, to break a lance with VieilleviUe. The 
reply was, that Somerset was ill, and at London. It 
was then demanded whether any brave knight would 
take his place; and to this, the French writer says, no 
nlan made‘answer. D'Espinay then, in his own 
name, challenged any son of a “ millort," stating who 
he was, alid that he had not j'e^ completed hiB twentieth 
year ^ and this challenge, against the opinion, it is said, of 
all the English captainB, was accepted by a son of Dud¬ 
ley's, who was of the same age. The conditions were, 
that whichever might be dismounted should remain pri¬ 
soner, and hiB horse and* arms become the property* of 
the victor. The sieur de TBillade, one of the gentlemen 
who accompanied d'Espinay, was the most Bkilful roan 
of his age ip the management of horses. As soon as he 
saw Dudley come out of the gates, mounted on a fine 
Spanish hone, fee said to d’Espinay, “ 1 will tell you 

• Mtm. deM.de VlmllerUle. Coll (Ka. xxlx. 190—192. Hctouhod.101*. 
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how you shall take thil millort. Do y tfa nofr«ee that 
he rides like an Albanian, Ijis kneeB almost touching the 
saddle-bow ? Sit you firm, and do not couch your spear 
till you are within thr^e or four pa^s of him^ for when 
the spear is couched at a distance tne point^droops before 
it comes to the push, and *he more bo because the sight 
is confused then by the visor/’ Dudley missed his attaint; 
d’Espinay observed the caution which had been given, 
unhorsed his antagonist, and, carrying him away’pri¬ 
soner, presented him to the king.* But the king, well 
pleased, returned the noble prisoner, and, drawing his 
sword, gave the captor the^ccolade, knighting lim upoi^ 
the spot.t 

Fort Vieilleville, as the new work was called, had 
distressed the Old Man; and the French weijp persuaded 
not only that they should speedily reduce this lastajf the 
English outworks, but that Boulogne itself would soon 
fall into their hands. They inferred this from the 
language of Dudley's friends who caftc undema safe- 
conduct to visit him, anjl who were opposed to be 
preparing the way for a capitulation; for they cursed 
the day on which the late king had taken Boulogne, and 
said that, if they were of the council of state, their ad¬ 
vice would be, to try by some fair composition to^get rid 
of a place which had drained England both of men and 
money. ;£ The garrison, however, manifested no such # 
disposition, but were ready at any time for a sharp 
skirmish; and while Hqfirk was preparing to^siege 
the town, as soon as the tower should have been t&^n, 

* "he supplUnt de \e prendre, comrae sic’estnitle roy deVAnplotcrre; 
ct que s*il estoit de cestc quality, il seroit plus liardy de luy en wire ung 
present,” 

f Am. de VieUlevIllQ, UH—196. 

j ** Tenants une infinite d’aultres langaigcs, pannv Ja bonne chfcre qu’oa 
Jcur faiBoit aux ton tea et pavilions de Mt de Vicillevule et de M d’Espinay, 
par lesquellea on jugeoit aist'ment qu’ib citoieW ennuy&> deocsteguerre, ou 
quo par la bonteuse reddltion de tantde forts, ils auroient perdu le &>urage.” 
(199.) Vincent Carlolx says, also, that they said the king of England had 
no right to Boulogne, because his irther had obtaimM it, no*by true and 
lawful arms, but by treason and corruption, which derogated (bora thq 
reputation of the king and crown of England This is not likely ; for, 
though Vermin suffered death on a charge of corruption, as well as cow, 
ardioe. of the former charge, at least, he must be considered as exonerated, 
wUun hit memory was rehabilitated a few years afterwards. 
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a storm bf wind and rain, continuing eight and forty 
hours, without intermission, blew down his tents, not one 
remaining standing, and deluged f his camp. Many sol¬ 
diers saved'themselves by swimming ; yet more than 200 
were drowned, and many more must have perished with- 
■ .cut the aid of their horses. The king was thus obliged 
to leave a camp which the elements had broken up. 
The. garrison of Boulogne made the loudest demon¬ 
strations of joy for this retreat, but failed to take that 
advantage of it to^fchich opportunity invited them ; for the 
cavalry, jaded as it was, could have afforded no protec¬ 
tion to tne retreating forces, and a few hundred archers 
might have exterminated the army. So sensible, indeed, 
were the French of the danger from which they had 
escaped, thf.t the office who occupied the burnt fort 
of Bofilogne-berg made as much rejoicing for their safe 
arrival there, as the English had done for their own 
deliv?Vancc. , 

Having garrisoned his conquests, Henry dismissed the 
remainder of hR army. Yoyng Dudley now requested 
d’Espinay to fix his ransom, that he might not be car¬ 
ried farther into the country ; and when asked if he was 
tired of his company, and had no wish to go as far as 
PariB, lie replied, that he had business of such conse¬ 
quence to-fettle in England, that, rather than be delayed, 
he .would pay a double ransom. One of his people 
took d'jSspinay aside, informed him that his master 
was engaged to marry a daugkter of the earl of Bedford, 
and that the lady was iD a 6tate of great unhappiness 
because* of his captivity. After this explanation, d’Es¬ 
pinay told liis prisoner that he might depart as soon as 
he pleased, and should be provided with a full % paas- 
port: Dudley thanked* hip, desired him to name the 
sum which he must pay, and was about to enter into a 
detailof his means,when the nobleFrenchman interrupted 
him by laying? that no explanation upon that matter 
‘was required: this, he believed, had been on both sides 
their first essaf in arms, and ought not, therefore, to be 
made an affair of money. The war was not finished b<*- 
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tween the "respective kings, and the Bame fortune might 
befall himself. All that he required of him was, that 
he would remember $he house of Espinay, the lords 
of which did not go to war for ^e sake uf acquiring 
riches, being rich enough, but to gain honour, and to 
uphold their ancient repuftition. The only ransom, there*, 
fore, that he desired would be four English horses, such 
as were worthy to be presented to the princes and > prin¬ 
cesses, for whom he intended them. As a further 
courtesy, he restored the fine Spanisfl horse which had 
become his by the right of arms; but this the grateful 
Englishman refused to accept, requesting hi? captor 
keep it in remembrance of him, “and, tliat you may be 
the more reminded of me, said he, I will change its name: 
it has hitherto been called Beulford, after «ny mistress; 
henceforth let it be called Dudley.” The story jfcoceeds 
to say, that the lord admiral who had provided 7000 
crowns for his son’s ransom, had all ^ie studs itf Eng¬ 
land searched to select the six finest horses tSat could 
be found; that he sentetuth them sRt mastiffs, which 
would be almost as acceptable a present; and that, as a 
memorial of his obligation to M. d'Espinay and mare, 
schal de Vieilleville, he set up their arms in the painted 
windows of all his mansions.* • 

* Mem. de Vieillevdle, 202—207. The historian of M? de ViciUeviMe 
has embellished the story with circumstances which cannot be true.# 

Henry 11 Joined hi s army on the 23<l of August- 1540, and the campaign 
was concluded in three weeks from that time. (Mem. de Victfeville, 201.) 
Now, the first earl of Bedford tAs dot raised to that # titlc till the euauing 
year (Collins's Peerage, i. 268.) j consequently that name could not have been 
given to a horse in honour of a daughter of lord Bussell, or of hei^ather, 
at that time. 

But this it not the only conclusive proof against the circumitances with 
which the story has been set out. Ambrose Dudley married Anpe, 
daughter to the second earl of Bedford, which carl succeeded to that title 
ten^ears after the date of this story, in the 27tb year of his age. Of course 
ho could have had no marriageable daughter at this time. The lady Anne 
Bussell was the third wife of this Dudley, and he was probably a married 
man In 154U, for hi a first wife died in 155% and their son died before her. 
(Collins’s Mem. of the Sydneys, &c. a 39.) • 

The story, then, is demonstrably false in these particulars. I should be 
sorry to inter from it tbit the oltfFrencb memoirs *e as llt|Je to be trusted 
as those of the present age; and, though the tale has been thus embellished 
without regard to truth, I have not discredited it altogether, •phe other 
circumstances are honourable to the French, and^therefore, an English 
historian is bound in honour to relate them, ^ 

I must observe, however, that the challenge is said to have arisen firm 
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Among die charges brought against the protector 
Somerset, in the first proceedings against him for mis¬ 
demeanours and high treason, was^his neglect in supply¬ 
ing and reinforcing die forts about Boulogne, “ albeit 
he was advertised of their defaults.” # To this neglect 
loss was imputed. Dudley took care that a charge 
which had been made instrumental for the overthrow of 
his great rival should not be used against himself; 
he lost no time in sending over the foreign troops, by 
whose help the indirection in England had been sup¬ 
pressed; and, before the close of the year, .3000 English 
yoops jollied them in the marches of Calais. Chasdllon 
made several attempts against Boulogne during the 
winter; but the spirit which was manifested there, con¬ 
vinced him qpt only that jhe place was tenable, but that 
it wouM be well maintained; and when negotiations 
for peace were opened his opinion was, that, considering 
the certain cost of life which must be incurred in be¬ 
sieging the place/* *it was better to obtain Boulogne by 
purchase than bp conquest. f France obtained honour 
enough in the transaction ; for Francis I. had acknow¬ 
ledged a debt of 2,000,000 crowns to the crown of 
England a* arrears of pension, and Henri II. absolutely 
refused «to pay it, saying he never would render him¬ 
self tributary to any prince; it was therefore more a 
rfiark of weakness in England to accept of 400,000 
crowns for the immediate restitution of Boulogne than 
in Franc? to o£br it. The-king himself, shortly after 
its delivery, repaired thither, and, entering the town with 
all the r^yal pomp that might be, offered a great image 
of silver to the Lady of the place, instead of that which 
had been carried off by the English at the time of c the 
capture, t f 

The navy had beep mtich diminished during the 


high wordi witch pw4d between M.de ^idlleviUe and the protector So- 
merset; ■Td that the account which Vincent Carlolx eiras or that dispute, 
is to be distrusted, because it begins with alleging an imaginary article la 
the treaty of peace (iw p. 24a). 

• Howell's State Trials, \l Ml. 
f Mem. dc VidUcrUk, 2iL Holinihed, 1Q» 
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short reign of Edwartf VI., and that of Mai*y opened 
1 with an ill omen. The Great Harry, “ the notablest 
ship in England, was* burnt at Woolwich through the 
carelessness of the sailors.’*• But jp this unhappy reign 
England had to endure persecution in its fiercest form Ail)> 
at home, and disgrace %broad. When the king ofci557. 
France received a declaration of war on the part of 
England, less for any national ground of hostilities or 
provocation, either real or alleged, than in consequence 
of the matrimonial alliance of Philip*and Mary, he re¬ 
plied to the herald, in presence of his nobles and of the 
foreign ambassadors at his court, that he acclpted th» 
declaration, but wished it to be known by all, that, as 
far as in him lay, he had fully observed all the condi¬ 
tions of the peace between tlie*French and English, and 
had cultivated in good faith the friendship of the'queen: 
he hoped, therefore, that God would show his displeasure 
at this breach of treaty, and that thi^war woul«f prove 
detrimental to the English, as the last and ?o many 
former ones had proved + A force*bf 1000 horse, 

4000 foot, and 2000 pioneers were sent to co-operate 
with the Spaniards: they served at the siege of St. 
Quentin; and, having proved their courage in the assault 
by which that town was carried, brought a reproach upon 
themselves and their country by the excesses^which they 
committed in the sackage. The war was not popular 
in England at its commencement; it was felt tjiere that 
the queen, " contrary to promise, had taagled herself in 
her husband’s quarrel,” and, when no occasion Ibr a 
breach of peace had been offered, had soughteone wil- , 
fully. But when public rejoicings for the battle of St. 
Quantin and the capture of the town were made through¬ 
out England by the queen's command, the giddy people 
exulted as heartily as if the victory had been obtained in 
a national cause; a sudden and short gladness, which, aa 
the chronicler has said, tv as soon turned to i great and 
long sorrow. , * 

• Holinibed, tv. 5. 

f Ttuuiiu*. lib. xlx. p. Bt9. Rsbuttn, Coll du Mfra. f. 39. 9. S98. 
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The English government wal apprised that an at¬ 
tempt was likely to be made;upon Calais. The intelli¬ 
gence was either disbelieved or disregarded; and when 
Philip sent the like advices to his queen, and proposed 
to reinforce the garrison, which was much too weak for 
^the defence of such a places with a body of Spanish 
troops, the offer, from a jealousy as groundless as it 
was ill-timed, was declined. 

a. n. The plan had been formed* by the seigneur de 

1558. Senarpont, the king’s lieutenant in Picardy, and com¬ 
municated by him to admiral Coligny and the con¬ 
stable Montmorency ; and, if.the battle of St. Quentin 
had proved favourable to the French, the latter was im¬ 
mediately to have undertaken it. After the loss of 
that battle, tfie greatest |xertion6 were made for bring¬ 
ing another army into the field. The due de Guise 
was appointed to the command; it was determined in 
council not to employ this force in attempting to re¬ 
cover tht places which the Spaniards had recently taken, 
because they were well fortified and supplied ; and, 
moreover, there was reason to apprehend that the soldiers 
would take the field without hope of victory, if they 
were to engage near the scene of their late overthrow. 
On the pther hand, the very confidence of the English 
afforded good prospect of succeeding in an attack upon 
Calais, ancf success there would abundantly compensate 
for all their losses. There is a spirit of miserable 
econom/, whiqji oftentimes proves, in state affairs, more 
costly than even a prodigal expenditure: Calais was 
thought,.secure from assault during the winter, and, 
for that reason, its garrison was reduced to one third in 
the winter months. The lord deputy Wentworth re¬ 
presented the danger of'thus depriving it of the meanB 
of defence; but his ^presentations were treated with 
contempt, and the court of France failed not to profit 
by an imprudenfc which coulcbnot be concealed. Early 
in November, Strozzi and d’Elbene reconnoitred the 
place and all it*adjacent forts: they went in disguise, 
and performed their object perfectly. The attention of 
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the Spaniards was di alerted by movements ip Cliam- 
pagne, as if Luxemburg and Arlon were threatened. 
Guise, meantime, made ft appear that he was engaged 
in victualling the castfc of Dourlan, and afterwards, in 
storing and reinforcing the garrisojfc of Ardres and Bou¬ 
logne ; but, having secretly brought together his forceB, A D- 
he entered the English pale suddenly on New Year'<* 1559 . 
day ; and, sending one part of Ips army along the downs 
to Risebank, marched with the other to Nieulay, or 
Newnham Bridge, and, attacking in jyeat force a little 
outwork at the village of St. Agatha, at the entrance of 
the causeway leading to that fort, got possession of it 
■without difficulty,the gamson taking flight toNewnhanfc 
Thither he followed, commenced his approaches, and 
had his batteries ready to open by daybreak. • 

This first success, as it erftouraged the Frey eh, is 
said to have disheartened the English. They had cause 
to be disheartened ; the lord deputy kpew that h^ could 
spare no assistance for the defence of^he outwqjks, and 
therefore ordered the captain at Newnham, as soon as 
the place should be seriously attacked, to bring off his 
men. This, accordingly, was done; and, at the same 
time, Risebank surrendered with its garrison. Thus, 
on the third morning, Gyise had gained possession of 
two most important posts, one commanding the entrance 
of the harbour, the other the other the appmach across 
the marshes from Flanders. Having stationed paft of 
his army to cut off the communication with Guisnea, he 
broke ground before the town, making Ris first attack 
against the Water Gate, and leading the besieged to Sup¬ 
pose that this was the point at which his raafh efforts 
were directed, that they might “ have the less regard 
unf 8 the defence of the castle,* which was the weakest 
part of the town, and the place where they were ascer¬ 
tained by their espials to win ealy entry.” While the 
garrison, being thus dec^ved, wasted |fieir exertions in 
repairing a false breach, he planted fifteen double oannoqs 

• Rabutin, Cofl. dcs Mftq xxxix. US—119. Tffuamu, xx. 55*. Ho. 
limbed, iv. 90. 
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-against the castle; and they ,k served so w«fl, that 
by the evening a large breachjiad been made. That same 
evening, M. d'Andelot was sent to fortify himself along 
the quay, Ay a deep trench, which, after draining the 
town ditch into the port, would serve as a covered way. 
, And, to secure footing for his people after the ditch should 
have been drained (on the width and depth of uphich 
the garrison placed great reliance), he had brought 
thithei by sea a great quantity of hurdles, well pitched, 
that, if need wire, they might lie long in the water 
without rotting. Senarpont had devised these, as also 
sort oftpavaise (jmtes they .were called), composed of 
or dies, and made musket-proof*, light enough for the 
soldier to carry and fix before him into the ground. 
When the Jbreach appeared practicable, about eight 
in thi* evening, at ebb tide, the sieur de Grandmont 
was sent out with some 300 harquebusiers to recon- 
noitro the preparations for defence, and dislodge those 
who might prcSent themselves ; at the same time, 
mareschal Stro*ti, with a lily* number, and one or two 
hundred pioneers, was ordered to effect a lodgement at 
the other end of the port, and entrench themselves there, 
so as to ensure the command of the whole harbopr; but 
this party was compelled to retreat. Meantime, the 
state of the breach having been ascertained. Guise, With 
Siis | brothers d’Aumale and d’Elbcpuf, advanced to the 
assault, and met the retreating party. Grandmont and 
Strozzi Were qrdered to commence the attack. Guise, 
whq. had forded the water when it was mid-deep, took 
iris statmn at the foot of the breach; and the onslaught 
-was made at a point where there had been no prepar- 
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ation for a personal d^fpnce j for the castle •being con¬ 
sidered by the rulers of the town to be of no such force 
as might resist the battery of the cannon (by reason it 
was old and without any ramparts), it was devised to 
make a train with certain barrels of powder, and, when 
the French should entar, as it was known that th^re 
they would, blow up the keep. In an evil hour had 
the lord deputy, trusting to this device, withdrawn all 
his people from the castle. The French came with 
their clothes €S wringing wet,” mdlstened the ill-laid 
train, saw the failure of the attempt to kindle it, and 
entered the castle without any resistance. Guise kft 
his brothers to command them there, and exhorted them 
to keep their ground ; while he, before the tide came 
in too fast, recrosscd to the army, that He mi^ht suc¬ 
cour them as soon as it was break of day. They, 
however, who had won the castle so easily, thought 
to have entered the town from it, qful completed their 
victory; but the marshal, sir Anthony Agar, with a 
body of brava men, CMfcountered aim repelled them, 
and endeavoured to retake the castle; persevering, 
till Agar, with his son and heir, and some four¬ 
score followers, had fallen in the gallant but unsuc¬ 
cessful attempt. * No farther hope was entertained 
of recovering the castle, or holding out in the town, till 
succour, of which no sjgn was seen and no tiding!* had 
been received, might arrive from England. •The lord 
deputy offered to capituTate, and was fain to submit to 
whatever terms the conqueror might impose: they were, 
that he, and fifty other persons to be named by^the duke, 
should remain prisoners, and be put to their ransom ; 
and® the garrison and the inhabitants have their lives 
saved, and depart whither they would. As soon as the 
enemy entered, men, women, and children were com¬ 
manded to leave the houses which w#re now no longer 
theirs, and assemble in the churches of Our lAdy and 
of St. Nicholas, the lord deputy’s house, and the belfry, 
and there remain till order could be taken for sending 

* Rabutin, xxx 1x^149—1 GO. Thuanus, 5j 5. Holmfhed, 90—92. 
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them away. There they remained four-and-twenty 
hours, without food or drink.* # Proclamation was (Ben 
made, commanding every one who had either jewels, 
plate, or motley aboitf them to the value of a single 
groat, to lay it upon the nigh altars of these two churches, 
on^pain of death if they attempted to conceal any thing. 
“ A great and sorrowful offertory” was made in obe¬ 
dience to this stern command ; “ and while they were 
at this offering within the churches,” the French rifled 
their houses. But (?hise is not to be reproached for this. 
It was in requital for the saceage of St. Quentin ; and 
thrsins ortheir countrymen wrre visited upon the mi¬ 
serable inhabitants of Calais.* 

Thus conducting his enterprise with marvellous 
speed and no frss policy, the due de Guise in less than 
eight days, and in the depth of winter, took that town 
which had cost Edward 111., in the height of his power 
and of lus renown, fn obstinate siege of more than eleven 
months. The whole number of men, women, and chil¬ 
dren who were colinted as the*/ went out at the gate, 
amounted to 4200, of whom only 500 were soldiers ; to 
so disproportionate a force had the keeping of this im¬ 
portant place been intrusted. The English government, 
which had despised its timely information of the dan¬ 
ger, made ali possible exertion, when it was all-too-late. 
Troops were collected at Dover, and there and in the 
country raand they remained (either for that their whole 
number was not assembled, or because there were not 
ships enough ready to pass them over, though the 
wind and 1 weather would have served well,) till the town 
was taken ; but such terrible tempests then arose, and 
continued the space of four or five days together, that 
the like had not been seen* before in remembrance of 
man : wherefore some said that the same was done by 
necromancy and that the devibwas raised up and be¬ 
come French (“ the truth whereof,” says Grafton, fC is 
known to God”)* but very true it is that tro ship could 
brook the seas by reason of those extreme storms and 

• Holliifhed, 92. « 
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tempests. And such of the queen's ships as did adven¬ 
ture the passage were so shaken and torn with violence 
of weather, that they were forced to return* with great 
danger, and with the loss of all th#r tackle and furniture, t 
Thus by negligence of the council at home, conspiracy of 
traitors elsewhere, force and false practice of enemTes, 
hoi pen by the rage of most terrible tempests of con¬ 
trary wind and weather, this famous fort wt Calais 
was brought again to the hands and possession of the 
French.” The English chroniclers are not justified in 
imputing this loss to anjr treason, nor to an^ false pj^c- 
tice of the enemy. It was attacked more bravely than it 
was defended, and taken in fair, open, honourable war. 
But the English government was inexcusable for weaken¬ 
ing the garrison, neglecting flie warning whifli it had 
received, and refusing the proffered aid of the Spaniards. 

Guise took counsel now whether he should attack 
Gravelines or Guisnes, and it was lightly determined 
that the lattei, as being strongest%was of the more 
importance. This other consideration must also have 
weighed with him, that it was of far greater consequence 
to complete the conquest of the English pale, than to 
capture a Flemish town. That pale would #not have 
been lost if Calais had l>een as well defended as Guisnes, 
which it might have been had it been as well nuvmed. 
Tlie lord Grey of Wilton commanded there ^ knowing 
that it was no time now to distrust tli* aid of Spain, 
he obtained from Philip’s army some Spanish amfcBur¬ 
gundian soldiers, from 300 to 500 of whom made their 
way to him, notwithstanding the vigilance of the 
eneyy. The town was large in compass, without walls 


• Rabutin makes no mention of the storm. “ Fumit armez force na- 
vires," lie says ^p. 163), “ et roraplis de solAats et touted munitions pour y 
envoyer account. Mail quand Us approchcreut et qu’d* recogncurent les 
ettseignes et croix blanche* plantres et venicier dusjA sur la tour de Uishan, 
et les mu rallies de la vilte, bans fliprocher d*avnnfflge, s’ed retournerent, 
pour reporter ndvertisaemont de certc untuvaise adventure en leur pays.** 
In this, as in the other part® of his relation, he is followed by Thiumus; but 
our own chroniclers are to be believed when theory, that “ if this tem- 

C onluous weather had not chanced, it was thought that the army should 
av* pawed ti> have given some succour to uisne*, and to have attempted 
the recovery of Calais.” 

_ f Grafton, ii. 559. Holinihcd, 93. 
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or bulwark^, closed only with a tAnch. This he aban¬ 
doned as being incapable of defence: such of the in¬ 
habitants as were capable of bearing arms he took 
into the castle; the if st went to seek their fortune 
whither they would. The castle was a place well for¬ 
tified, “ with strong and ma$6y bulwarks of brick, 
having also a high and mighty tower, of great force 
and str^gth, called the keep/' But cannon were now 
brought against fortifications which were constructed 
when far less formidable engines of demolition were in 
use. The Trench took possession of the deserted town, 
quartered tnemselves there, and were some sleeping as 
if in a place of security, others revelling over the spoils 
which they had found, when a chosen band sallied by 
a poster^. sle$ many of them, drove the rest out, and 
set fire to the houses. The town was thus destroyed. 

But tjiis, though it manifested the determination of 
the captain, and tks courage of the garrison, had no 
effect in impeding the siege, disproportional as the 
number of the besieged was to c the force brought against 
them, and with no expectation nor even hope of relief. 
The duke began his trenches, and continued without 
intermission, “albeit the sliofc of the great artillery from 
the castle was terrible, and gave him great impeach¬ 
ment z” he himself, to animate his men, worked at the 
batteAes, and assisted to draw the cannon. In less 
than thretf days he had brougty five-and-thirty batter- 
ing fljeces, “hard to the brim of the castle ditch, to 
batter it on all sides, as well forth-right as across/* But 
his principal battery was planted against the Mary 
bulwark, which was the strongest of the works, knowing 
that if this was taken, there could be little more rcRst- 
ance. At daybreak on the*fourth day of the siege two 
batteries opened upon this bulwark, one with thirteen 
guns the other **th nine; ami were plied so well, that 
by nooif they had dismounted the counter battery, and 
“ clean cut awajfcthe hoop of brick off the whole fore¬ 
front, whereof the filling being but of late digged earth’' 
crumbled away. Perceiving this, the enemy, early in 
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the afternoon, sent a party to view and assay the breach: 
the ditch at that place® nad been scarcely twenty-four 
feet wide; the rubbUh had now half filled it, and it was 
not more than knee-deep. Thestfmen, therefore, " with 
small ado came to the breach, and with as little pain 
ascended it, the slope was so easy: ” they discharged fileir 
pistols at the English, received a few pushes of the pike 
in return, and retired with their troops. llffrfcn their 
report a band or two of Gascons threw themselves into 
the ditch, ami up they came. Then," says Holinshed, 
“ a little more earnestly the Englishmen levied to tjicir 
tackling : their flankers walked, their pikes, their culvers, 
their pots of wild fire were lent them, the harquebuss 
saluted them : so as jolly master Gascoigye was set down 
with more hurt than he came^ip with good spt'jd.” And 
here Monday’s assault ended; but at the close the enemy 
“gave seven or eight such terrible tires of battery, as 
took clean away from them the tfl^> of their vaumure 
and maunds,leaving thcip all open to ^e cannon's mouth; 
whereby surely but for night that came on the English¬ 
men had been forced to have abandoned the place.” 

This day had cost the besieged some brave officers, 
Spanish as well as English, and about fifty .men. At 
night lord Grey came to the bulwark, and having ren¬ 
dered thanks to God for that day's goocf succejs, En¬ 
couraged hispeoplewith commendations and exhortations 
to continue as they hark begun. To repair the damage 
which the bulwark had sustained, they constructed "an¬ 
other, six feet deep and nine in thickness, tljus render¬ 
ing it stronger than before ; but the enemy meantime 
plaited two batteries more, from which the next morning 
they opened upon the flanked, that had annoyed them 
on the preceding day : all these accept two theywon, and^ 
fired also upon the breach eight or nine times within the 
hour. The breach was threatened irf the afternoon, but 
the French were not eager to attempt it, their object 
l>eing to discover what flankers were fcft within ; and in 
this they were disappointed, lord Grey having ordered 
the gunners “ not to disclose them but upon extremity 

s 3 
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After a light offer or two of approjfch, this party retired, 
“ and gave the cannon place again, which by night had 
driven them within to become moi^dwarps, and to in. 
trench themsrfves with ^11 speed possible." Wednesday 
was a dreadful day: the enemy effected no lodgement, 
buWhey demolished more of the defences, and disregarded 
their own greater loss of men which they could well 
afford. JL^ord Grey exerted himself during the night to 
remove tne wounded, repair the breaches, and supply 
what stores he coulcf; but by this time “ corn-powder," 
fireworks, ajid even pikes began to fail. As he went 
atxAt encouraging the men, and* exhorting them to ac¬ 
quit themselves no less valiantly the next day than they 
had hitherto done, his foot was nearly thrust through 
by a swojd which one of* the soldiers wore without a 
scabbard, and he was obliged to withdraw that the 
wound njight be dressed. Meantime great noise and 
working wgsheard ir* the ditch; and at last, by kindling 
cressets, it was ascertained that the enemy were making 
a bridge of casks, fastened tdgether with ropes, and 
overlaid with hurdles and planks. By morning it was 
finished, but the battery was continued till two o'clock; 
by which time the only remaining flankers were taken, 
and the gunners slain. Lord Grey, then, with advice of 
the*Spanish commander. Mondragon, and his own chief 
officer^, thinking the bulwark no longer tenable, resolved 
to make ority a show of resistaryie there, and when the 
enemy^houkl have entered to blow it up. 

But this determination was taken so late, that there 
seems to have been no time for preparing to carry it 
into effect. Guise had ordered a regiment of his best 
lansquenets to lead the assault; D'Andelot, with a bdUy 
of French, was ready to^upjfbrt them. He himself took 
’his station upon a rising ground, to witness the at¬ 
tack, and gi^e orders as the emergency might require. 
The rneif were so eager for this service, that many, im¬ 
patient of waiting till they could p&gs by the bridge, 
plunged into the ditch, though it was full of water, 
and though u from the bottom thereof to the top of the 
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breach was in some p/a^es well nigh forty feet in, 
however, they plunged, p^ the shortest way, and “ without 
fear of the water beneath, or the fire above, they mounted 
the breach." There the defendant ^saluted them with such 
store of Wildfire and “ other fucasies,” that they were 
<€ turned headlong one lipon another faster than they 
came up;’’ and the duke himself, not enduring the sight, 
ran among his men, so reproving some and encparaging 
others t, that the assault was now renewed with much 
more vehemence and fury than before, “ and with no less 
sturdy obstinacy and desperation received, so^hat all the 
breach beneath was tilled'with French carcasses." Fr?sh 
companies were brought up, and fresh assaults made, till 
the English, “ being tired and greatly minished in their 
numbers, were of pure forc^ driven to avoid and so, 
after half an hour, the enemy entered, which when 
the loni Grey beheld, he leaped to the top of tjn* ram- 
pire, wishing of God that some shirt would «*tke him ! 
One that stood next hin, by tbj scarf suddenly 
pulled him down, otherwise the effect had well declared 
the earnestness of the prayer; for he was not yet up 
again, when a cannon shot grated the place from whence 
he fell." Four hundred of the garrison, ubou>t a fourth 
of whom were Spaniards, were slain in this assault; and 
here, too, a Burgundian captain fell; Desqirte lie is califcd 
by the English chronicler, and his name deserves to be 
remembered ; for “ beifg full of the gput, Ad an im¬ 
potent man, he would not yet be from his charge, but 
in his bed ended his life in the bulwark." # 

From 800 to 900 of the enemy fell in these fierce 
assaults. The breach having been won, the fight still con¬ 
tinued within the bulwark, but ftow “to the great slaugh¬ 
ter of them that defended if." JLord Grey called upon 
those who were about him to follow him ; c ^but the 

maze was such, that excfpt his son Afthur, *iis kinsman 

• • 

* Iiabu tin (Ift).) make* the ditches seventy feet cjfep, and hii editor ha* 
jvptly noticed the Idle exaggeration. 

t " Leur remit »e cceur en ventre, M it the strong expresalon of Rabutin. 
Hehaa before said that Guise wan afraid of exposing his men to a fricas$^c t 
by which word the slaughter produced by mines was ill those daya denoted 
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and deputy Lewis Dive, one otket. officer, and half-a- 
dozen armed corselets, not a imn obeyed him. The 
men in the bulwark then receiving no support were 
driven out; yet the enfmy, not adventuring to pass the 
brays, gave them leisure to reach the gate, where Grey, 
bolding the wicket himself, received them in." Upon 
this the soldiers abandoned one yet remaining work, and 
the bas^court also, flying to the castle. Only the keep 
and the body of thg castle were now left; and when all 
were within, the gates were “ rammed up.” It was 
now night * and a trumpeter was sent by the duke, with 
offtr of a parley, to treat for a" surrender. “ The sol¬ 
diers no sooner heard this, than, forsaking the walls, 
they came all in rout together, and, confusedly speaking 
to their ^chieftain, prayed*him to hearken to the mes¬ 
sage, and have consideration for their lives, which, so 
long as eny hope remained, they willingly had ventured. 
The lord firey's aiftwer was, “that he marvelled, either 
what causeless mistrust of his caring for them was now 
come upon them, or what sudden unwonted faintness of 
mind had so assailed them, as to cause them, in such dis¬ 
order, to forsake their places, and leave the walls naked; 
and he willed them to return thither." Hut it was thought 
fit not to reject the offer. Arthur Grey and Lewis Dive 
accordingly tf*ere sent out to treat. . D'Andelot received 
them in the brays, and carried them over the bulwark, 
where “n&ked fnd new slain rtreasses, some of them 
mcfvii^ yet, and groaning under their feet, were the onty 
earth the); trod on !" It is added, that the breach and 
the ditch were “ little less fraught with the enemy's 
corpsesand that when they saw this, it was “somewhat 
to the ease of the fomibr heavy sight." Lord Grey 
went out himself on thf morrow to treat with the duke 
in person ; but, after an hour's conference, the French 
commander•refusal to let the garrison march out with 
th&r banners displayed, and the English one insisted 
that an honour Uf which they had so well entitled them¬ 
selves should be allowed them. The conference broke 
off upon this point. 
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‘ No sooner had Gre} /e.entered the castle’ than the 
soldiers, forsaking the walls, which would have been 
left for the enemy to -/nter, if M. d'Estr^es, who was 
one of the French hostages, and a /ew gentl&nen of lord 
Grey's retinue, had not remained there, hastened about 
him, crying upon him U? have pity on them. But foe, 
who seems to have possessed some of that stern reso¬ 
lution which his son afterwards displayed in Iceland, 
replied to them, “ Only the pity thajt I have for you 
hath caused me this day to make such offers of compo¬ 
sition, as neither your honesties, nor my hopour, nor 
either of our duties, may*well bear. Harder I refused 
to take, to the utter defacing of our credit, which the 
best would blot. If 1 would, methinks, soldiers, yourselves 
ought rather to turn your weapons upon ine* ami sacrifice 
so heartless a captain, than to take it as a token of 
regard for you, and yield me thanks for it. \%e have 
begun as became us; we have helfr on as yef as duty 
binds us; let us end, then, as duty and Ijonour require us. 
The case is in no such extremity of despair, but that 
we may yet dearly enough sell our skins ere we lose 
them. Let us, then, either march out with our ensigns 
displayed, or die here under them.” But whatever his 
own sense of honour might have been, it was not rea¬ 
sonable to expect that in a cause wherein lio religious 
feeling entered, and in which nothing could result from 
the most heroic example of aclf-dcvotement? his men 
should sacrifice themselves. They “ flatly ansyjprrtl, 
that they would not for his vain-glory sell tljeir lives. 
In some other place they might yet serve their prince 
and their country : but to venture farther here was to 
be thrust like oxen to the butcher ; and he must not 
expect that they would strike asother blow for him." 
At this moment D* Estates, who stood at the rampire, 
sent to tell him that unleA the soldiers %ere ordered back 
to the walls, the Swiss assuredly would enter? ts So 
constrained/* Grey promised them to impound: they, 
for their own sake, presented themselves then again at 
the station, and the capitulation was concluded ; all the 
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officers to “remain prisoners, the^jAen to depart with their 
arms and baggage whither they, would.* From 800 to 
900 men marched out, English ^nd Burgundians ; of 
the Spaniards, almost f all had fallen, “ selling their lives 
right dearly, according to the order of good and hardy 
s^diers." Arthur lord Grey,* when the Spaniards in 
Ireland yielded themselves to his mercy, ought to have 
remer^bercd how faithfully their countrymen had stood 
by his father at tl^c siege of Guisnes.t 

Nothing now remained unconquered within the En¬ 
glish pale^ except the little castle of Ilammes, which 
b&ng surrounded with marshes could not easily be ap¬ 
proached with great ordnance, neither could an army 
encamp before it. The only access was by a narrow 
causeway, traversed in Atany places by deep ditches, 
which were always full of water. The captain, Edward 
lord Dudley, had removed all the bridges in time ; and 
on the Flight afte* the surrender of Guisnes escaped 
with his small garrison, by a secret passage over the 
marsh, into Flanders. Thus 4 was the conquest of the 
English pale completed. “ No need," says Ilolinshed, 
€t to ask how this news w r as received, not only of the 

• Holinshpd aav* that the lord firry was given by Guise to nmrcftchal 
Strozzi, and from him sold to M. do 1'Undun, by whom he came into the 
hand* of hi* brother the comic dc Kochef.nicault, and there rested till he 
wAi ransomed fftr 24,000 crowns But in the memoir* of mare*chal de 
Tavanaes (CoU. du Mem. 26—174 >, it u said that fiui*egave hi*prisoner to 
Ta van lies as a reward for hit services during the expedition, and that 
Tavannes scrt\ him to Dijon, and received for hu ransom 60,000 crowns. 
At Calais *on butin tit en livres Grees, frebreux, et Latins, qu’il donna 5 
sort frejp de viUc francon, amateur des lettres. (ib. 173.) 

Vincent Carloix charges 'Guise with inhumanity towards the inhabit¬ 
ants of Catyjt • he says, lt Ne voulant pa* ou’au sortir dc la villc, ila 
allassent & la comti' d*Oye, ny cn Klandres, il les contraignit de deraeurer 
sixr le bord de la mer deux jours cntiers, et en hyver, avec leur malades et 
enfans, attendrede* Yaisseaux pour parser cn Angleterrc.” (M£m. de M. de 
Vielleville, Coll, du Mem. t. hi 189.) This would not havebeen i neons*, tent 
with the character of the due dc Guise Speaking of a similar expulsion after 
the capture of Thionville, the same waiter says, “ Ce deslogcment estoit fort 
pitoyabte, veoir un nombr# inflnt de viedlards, dc femmes, de flUes, 
d’enfanU, et de soldats blesses et estropiez se retirerde telle (aeon, et 
ahandonner leurs terre^maisonset propras heritages, et u*v a v oit person ne 
qui ri’en fust saery de quelque compassion, hormis M. dc Guise.” (ib. 184.) 
But Guise* must certainly be acquitted of any cruelty at Calais; no com¬ 
plaint is made by the English chroniclers ; and Holinshod says that 44 the 
meaner sort” when tlR»y left the town were guarded through the army 
with « number of Scottish light horsemen, who used the Englishmen very 
well and friendly. (92.) 

f Grafton, 11. 558—561. Holinshcd, iv. 94—100. Rabutin. 164—175. Ha- 
tmtin most unjustly censures Grey as If he had made a cowardly surrender 
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French king and all his court, but also universally 
through the whole realm jp f France ; for it is constantly 
affirmed, that ever since the town of Calais was first 
won by Englishmen, in all solemn councils assembled 
to treat upon the state of France there was a special 
person appointed to put t&iem in remembrance of Ca¬ 
lais, from time to time: as it were to be wished that 
the like were used in England, until it were regained 
from the French/’ In their exultation for this great 
success, the tiers v.tnt granted the king two millions of 
crowns, to defray the cost of the campaign, and for 
the further maintenance 'of the war ; and the clergy*, 
beside their tenths, contributed another million : the 
commons at the same time declared, that if these sums 
were not sufficient for compelling the enefrty to make a 
good peace, the rest of their goods, and their persons 
also, should be at the king's service. * Such is ever the 
effect of success upon the multitude,cavho judge of the 
policy of wars by no other criterion. Pope Paul IV., who 
was at that time displeased with queen* Mary, notwith¬ 
standing her burning zeal for the church of Home, con¬ 
gratulated the French king upon a conquest, by which, 
he said, God had been pleased to show liis justice, and 
chastise the pride of the English queen : the recovery of 
Calais, he said, was more to be valued than die conquest 
of half England would have been. + At the time, 
indeed, the advantage and the glory were not estimated 
more highly in France than the loss and the reprpaefa 
were felt by the people of England. But they were 
lar from being commensurate. If public opinion, 
and the king's temper, would have permitted, Wolsey, 
it hA been said, would have sold Calais, glad to have 
his country rid of it in any w£y thjt did not imply weak¬ 
ness or dishonour. Its importance as a mart was 1 wholly 
factitious; and though itw%s once decm«d that«Calais and 
Dover were the two eyes of the English sovereign, by 
which the command of the narrow ser* was secured, a 
short time sufficed for proving, that English ships and 
English sailors were capable of keeping those seas, and 
* Rabutin, 193. t lb. Obier. p. Sia 
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defending their own shores, afjatnst the most formidable 
force that could be brought cgginst them. 

The French king visited the,conquered pale before 
the end of* the moiuh, approved of the orders which 
Guise had given tor demolishing Guisnes, which, 
though a necessary hold for 9 the English, would have 
been only a cause of expense to the French, gave in¬ 
structions for repairing and strengthening Calais, and 
appointed M. de Thermes to lie governor. Guise had 
hoped to follow up his success, by proceeding either 
against (j^avelines or St. Omer ; but the severity of the 
Winter prevented this: part *of the soldiers, therefore, 
were licensed to go home, the rest distributed among the 
1588 . garrisons. As the spring advanced, M. de Thermes 
“ espit^i well the negligence of his neighbours the 
Flemings, and that they made no new provision for the 
defenef of their own country, more than whilst Calais 
was English, thotgh by the loss thereof their frontiers 
were now become open for the French at all times/' He 
drew together all the forces \hat could be spared from 
the garrisons in Artois, Picardy, and the Boulonnois, 
amounting, with those at Calais, to some f)000 foot 
and 1/500 horse. The wjiole were not assembled till a 
June fortnight later than the time appointed; but on the 
SO. >iery day that the last body arrived, he marched from 
Call's with the intention of attacking Gravelines, know¬ 
ing that*it was weakly manned. Much was expected 
fionj this expedition, in which many distinguished of¬ 
ficers held commands. But as the army were crossing 
the river Aa, a king's messenger arrived with des¬ 
patches to the mareschal, apprising him that intelli¬ 
gence had been received of certain movements ot the 
enemy on the side o£ Arras, which rendered it unsafe 
to leav£ the fortresses thus unprovided of men. It might 
be necessary to^draw troops*for them from his army • 
meant&ne, till the enemy's intention should be ascer¬ 
tained, he wasanot to engage in any enterprise from 
which he could not incontinently retreat if he were 
called for. This withheld him from laying siege to 
Gravelines, which was a strong place ; but not to re_ 
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turn from a bootless uxnedition, he determined upon 
attempting Dunkirk, a jjace so poorly fortified, that it 
was judged incapable of holding out more than two 
days. The invaders established therasel^s on the 
second evening in the suburb, rifade their approaches 
during the night, and before noon had effected a breads: 
the garrison then proposed to surrender; but while 
they were treating, the French, who were little ^scru¬ 
pulous at such times •, entered the town, and sicked it 
without mercy. Their officers made no attempt to re¬ 
strain them ; and after allowing them one day to pil¬ 
lage, and another for disposing as they could of tile 
spoil, the mareschal left two companies there, thinking 
that the place might easily he so fortified as to be main¬ 
tained ; and then proceeded •against BAgues. This 
town was evacuated at his approach ; and as it was 
not thought feasible to hold it, it was burnt. The 
raaresclial was at at this time seizctWwitli a fit of the 
gout, which attacked him by his own accounf in both 
feet, both knees, both Arms, and tnc neck. Being, 
therefore, in no condition for active service, he assigned 
the command to M. de Villebon, a man noted for rapa¬ 
city and cruelty even in that inhuman age; and the 
soldiers, to whom M. de Thcrmes had already permitted 
too much, were now allowed full licence.+ • » 

One evil consequence was presently perceived • the 
men who had enriched themselves thought erf nothing 
but how to secure what they had gained: as the onty 
means, therefore, of preventing their dispersion, Si. de 
Senarpont was sent to escort the whole spoil fo Calais: 
having done which, he returned to the camp before 
Grsfrelines. It was then taken^nto consideration how to- 
employ the troops ; some wAe for proceeding to Nieu- 
portj: the objection to this was, tW success thefe would - 
have no other effect that* to enrich the soldiers, and so 
render them unserviceable. Villebon then proposed that 

* Thuantis.l. xx. p. 569. Mareschal de Thermos# his narrative excuses 
his troops in a way that confirms the statement of Thuanus. 

+ Thuanus, 560. ColL du Mtm.39. pp 3311—344. M. de Thermos’s nar¬ 
rative is printed in the notes to this volume, the editor having removed it 
thither from the Meinoircsdc Boivin dc Villars. 

. 1 Mcnd-l’urt in the original; but Nicuport is certainly the place intended- 
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they should look at Gravelines^dgain, till the despatches 
from the king, which were noiv daily expected, should 
arrive. Thither he proceeded, f leaving the mareschal 
in his beef, and on ^lie morrow sent him word, that, 
having reconnoitred it during the night, he found it 
cpuld easily be breached, but'that there were now 4000 
men there. M. de Thermes was of opinion that it was 
not advisable with 6000 men to besiege so strong a gar¬ 
rison ;' and, suspecting probably that the Spaniards 
might have greater forces at hand, he concluded, when 
orders arrived, to fortify Dunkirk, and 2000 crowns 
i#ere sent him for commenting the works, that this 
was no time for engaging in them. Herein he judged 
rightly; for Lamoral, count, or rather Graaf von Eg- 
mond, ^well V*nown in history for having a little before 
commanded in the great victory of St. Quentin, and 
better known for the death which he unjustly suffered 
ten yearjj afterwaids at Brussels,) collecting the gar¬ 
risons of Bethune, St. Omer, Aire, and Bourbourg, 
in addition to his own disposable force, and some 
troops which the duke of Savoy had sent for the defence 
of Maubeuge, was hastening to intercept bis retreat: 

July and on the following day, the mareschal was informed, 
by a second despatch from Yillebon, that the enemy 
had issued Gut of Gravelines in battle array, and that it 
was 'necessary for him to repair to the spot, and see 
what wa^to be done. 

* TJiere are some diseases which may be suspended, 
even in a severe stage, by circumstances that require 
great and immediate exertion. M. de Thermes was 
with the army early on the morrow; and having taken 
counsel with Villebon, Ssnarpont, and the other officers, 
it was determined tha\ the baggage should be sent along 
the sands to Calais, under an escort of horse, as soon aB 
the tide allowed f and that tl# army should follow the 
next ntorning, and take a position between that town 
and Gravelines, and there remain till they could ascer¬ 
tain the enemy's intention, in the hope of re-entering 
their territories if they should fall back towards Luxem- 
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bourg, where operaion^ of greater magnitude were car¬ 
rying on. Having thu# Resolved, they waited till the 
tide should serve, in no apprehension of immediate 
danger: the maresclAl took his breakfast, mounted 
on horseback, and rode to reccRmoitrc the place, to 
which the enemy had advanced: he found that th^y 
had entered the camp, and had set fire to a house, 
bo near to Villebon’s quarters, thaf they might, have 
been attacked there to great advantage, if an} good 
order had been observed, and prompt measures taken ; 
and when he was expediting the departure of the bag¬ 
gage, upon this information which made Rim mofc 
sensible of his insecurity, intelligence came that the 
enemy were crossing the water at a point near Grave¬ 
lines, where it was fordable anthour carlidt than at the 
place where he must pass. I pon this he counter¬ 
manded the baggage; and, concluding that the intention 
was to interpose between him and Calais, for tfie pur¬ 
pose of cutting off his supplies, ordered Villebon imme¬ 
diately to cross with the cavalry, the oltl French troops, 
the legionaries, and the Germans, remaining himself 
with some 500 harquebussiers, and two companies of 
horse, to secure his rear against any sally from Gravelines. 
He was upon the bank of the river, in a pUce from 
whence he could see nothing of the enemy, «nd little <tf 
his own troops after they had crossed ; but it was? not 
long before be was informed that the enemjawere in 
motion, and that it was advisable for hftn to join the 
main body with all speed. 

Till this time the French appear to have beeff very ill 
informed of Egmomrs strength, or of his intentions,* 
That able commander had with him about 12,000 foot, 
and 5500 horse, chiefly Belgians, but part were Ger¬ 
mans, and part Spanish veterans, wfio were then esteemed, 
not undeservedly, the be* troops in t\& world. M.de 
Thermes neither expected to find himself in the presence 
of such an enemy, nor thought they co^ld have brought 
so many guns against him, his own artillery consisting 
only of six culverins and three falcons. The river. 
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however,-protected his rear, and^the^ea, as hejoipposed, 
his right; the left he endeavoured to cover with his 
carriages, and placed his guns in front, leaving ample 
• room for his cavalry, with his ’best troops to support 
them. One charge 6* the enemy they repelled, though 
not without considerable lo^. Egmoml's horse was 
killed under him as he led the charge, and M. dc Thermes 
at onf time thought the day had been his own. But at 
this time a fire was opened upon him from the sea by 
ten English ship!, part of a large fleet, which, coming 
in sight of the action, had hastened thither in the hope of 
hearing a f part in it. It was* most effectual part: the 
French were exposed to their fire without any means of 
resistance or of retreat; behind (hem was the town, 
“ from whence came tlijck hail shot of artillery,” and 
in froA, and upon their flank, a superior enemy : their 
German troops gave way first, and they were totally de¬ 
feated'with great^laughter; they who escaped falling 
into the'nands of the peasantry, who, in hope of this 
opportunity, had collected ir* great numbers, men and 
women, under cover of Egmond’s army, and now ex¬ 
acted cruel vengeance for the outrages and cruelties 
wliich they had themselves endured. The number slain 
on the field is estimated by the French at 1^00; a 
greater number fell by the hands of the peasantry: 
a few fugitives were all who escaped from captivity or 
death, ifhe mareschal himself u'as made prisoner with 
Yillebon, SenaVpont, D’Annctfault, and many other dis-, 
tingiished persons. Not a few ran into the sea, and 

perished 4 * there: the English saved some 200* from 

* 

* Quo* cum in profimdum mergere [KDtuisscnt, ad ludibrium servatos 
•' in Bntanniam qua>i In triuinphum ad reginara adduccrc maluprunt. 
Thuanua, 570 * Holiiwhed, 1J8, iVJ Colt du M£m. o'J. pp. 

.138— &1A « 

Guise been accused of remaining inactive at this time, in hope that 
some disgrace might be brought ui>on M. de Thermes, against whom he 
bore an old hatred : tf this there is rfrither proof nor probability. But 
that blac^e was behevH to attach to Home high quarter appears from what 
llabutin nays : — “>J’eit fort difficile de d&luirp ct narrer eertainctncnt tout 
le faict de ceste adv'euluro, tant pour n'y avoir est** present, que pour en 
estreles rapports si dincrcns et partiaux, quo la Writ<5 s*y trouve le plus 
souvent matqube et disaimuU*e; et par ainni, en la cuidant qudquefois ei» 
suivre, on fait bicn souvent tort et injure & qin l'homieur apparbent, oultrc 
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drowning, and carried Ahem to England as living wit¬ 
nesses of this memorably defeat. 

The ships which Jiad borne so important a part in 
this action belonged to a fleet uiylerthe tffen high ad¬ 
miral Edward lord Clinton, who had been ordered to 
join Philip s admiral witfl all the queen’s ships of w* ; 
that while the French king was engaged in the field, 
these combined fleets might “ endamage somj bf liis 
countries by way of invasion, and sunrise some of his 
towns/' Brest in particular, <c as well because of its 
convenient situation for receiving succours an|1 supples 
from England, as because it was known not to be well 
garrisoned," was thought the best mark to iC be shot at 
for the time .”—“ It is verily Ixdieved," ^ys the chro¬ 
nicler, “ that if the admirals %f England and Slanders 
had been present there with their navies, as the said 
other few ships of England were, and upon this sudden 
had attempted Calais, with the aid the coimde £g- 
mond, having his power present, th% town of Calais 
might have been recovered again with as little difficulty, 
and haply in as short time, as it was before gained by 
the duke of Guise. But the said admirals, as it ap* 
peared, knew nothing thereof/' They had, indeed, then 
formed a junction; but following their prescribed course, 
met at the place appointed, and sailing, witfi seven^or? 
ships of war, wind and weather favouring, appeared 
before the haven of Con^uet one momijjg at*break of 
day. Upon their arrival they sounded their trumpets^ as 
the manner was,*' and, with a thundering peal^f great 
ordnance, roused the inhabitants of that unfortunate 
town. There they landed, in spite of any resistance 
that Ibuld be opposed to bo unestyected an attack : soon 
mastering the town, they fC put it t? the saccage, with a 
great abbey, and many pretty towns and villages there¬ 
about } n then inarched sOmfc way into thf counfry, burn¬ 
ing and destroying, till, tired of devastation, and satisfied 
with booty, the English returned to the (®ast and re-em- 

w ■ ■■■-■■ < — - * ■ - - - . 

que {*) quejxrur U * la tro P tentr * t*** et declaim it n'y va 
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barked. But the Flemings, who jvGre more rapacious and 
less wary, ventured further iflkaid, and being encoun¬ 
tered by thejiower of the country*lost 400 or 500 men 
before they could regain their ships. That power, in¬ 
deed, increased so rapidly, and the signs of preparation 
wdre so manifest, that, upon Intelligence how the due 
d'Estampes was near at hand with a force of some 20,000 
men ^ ^he commanders thought it not advisable to make 
any attempt upon Brest. “ Yet, in hope to do some 
farther exploit, they lay hovering on the coast a while ; 
ti^ after many attempts to land, finding every where 
more appearance of loss than oT gain, they returned from 
an expedition, which, liad it not been for the part that 
it had casually borne in the battle of Gravelines, would 
have bum worse than ustfiess.+ That battle coining like 
an afterclap after their discomfiture £ at St. Quentins, 
dispirited the French as much as the conquest of the 
English «pale had fiated them, and disposed the king of 
France to treat fpr peace upon terms which be would 
otherwise have disdained. § 


* Rabutin (2.V5 ) says he had awemWed from 7000 to K000 horse, and from 
12,OtJO to 15,000 foot; re quo /ay bicn voulu ailjouster lc>, he add*, pom laire 
paroitre en rombien d’rndroits, taut *ur trrre que sur rnor, la guerre so 
demenojt paur la auerellc de ces deux pnnee*, et rombien aunt de divers 
estrange* maux auvienncnt au pauvre peuple, par It* raoycn et occasion 
dltccHcs guerre* 

f During the negotiations the French contended that u Calais alone was 
not sufficient to recompense the damages done to them by the English, it 
being by their help that their towns were taken by the Spaniards; and 
many villages In Bretagne having been burnt and sacked by the English 

S t, and an infinite mass of money spent to prohibit tbeir landings.'* Cam- 
‘stElizabcth, p. 21 . 

It is remarkable that Ocland, who describes this expedition as if it had 
been a glocoua one, dales it before the loss of Calais, hi one of those l«atin 
poems which were enjoined by authority to be read in all grammar 
school*: — 

Acta haec sextilijgelido dein mense Decembri 
Deditur infelix, (rallo^ppugnante, Caletum, 

J lnfandum facinus!) tempt quod turba senilis; 

lures irobelle*, mite* fuit unus et alter, 
vlntra urbetn, et mAltos non sustinet unus et alter, 

Presidium vet us hie neglectum ; et ficnmia prioceps 
Congllioinf^do ventosi antic^ds usa est. 

Somtcontemporary hand has written in the margin of my copy opposite 
to this last line —the bishop of Winchester. 

X Ce fut & peu pi%la second tome de la dfcroute de a Quentin. Coll, 
des Mem. 39. p.USrk 

\ Hollnshed, 119. Rabutin, 251—255. Thuanus, 570. This battle,.be 
says, “ qua accepUm superiore anno cladem, eg quA OalHa pauUatlm re- 
croarlcepcrat, go mi na to infortunlo cumulavlt, et regent •- “ - 
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During the negofiati|nB queen Mary died. The loss 
of Calais is believed to # Kave accelerated, if it did not 
cause, her death:— i‘ When I am dead a$d opened,” 
she said, t€ ye shall find Calais lyi*g in my heart! ” The 
restitution of that town was earnestly required by Phi¬ 
lip, both as a point of honour because England had been 
drawn into the war for his interest, and as a point of 
policy, because it was for the benefit of the Netherlands 
that it should belong to England rather than France. 
But when Elizabeth declined his offer of marriage, which 
she could not have accepted without stigrtiAizing her 
mother, and bastardizing herself; and when she mani¬ 
fested her intention of supporting the protestant faith, 
the Spanish ministers relaxed jn their demands. This 
encouraged the cardinal of Lorraine to assert, ifiat the 
king of Spain, if he loved justice, ought to require that 
Calais should be delivered to his niece the qfceen of 
Scots, then dauphiness, in right of her just cllim to be 
queen of England. Th% French, on* their part, pro¬ 
posed, that the eldest daughter of the dauphiness should 
marry the eldest son of Elizabeth, and receive Calais for 
her dowry ; and that that place should be retained by 
France till the marriage were effected between these two 
persons, — neither of whom then wer? in ejystence, noj, 
as it happened, ever afterwards. The English refilled 
to entertain a proposal which was obviously # intended 
only to work delay ; anthe Spaniards*proposed th^t 
Calais should be put into their hands, till France* and 
England could come to an agreement concerning it. To 
this neither France nor England would agree; Eli¬ 
zabeth then opened a separate negotiation with France, 9 
and soon concluded a peace, J>y # the articles of which it 
was stipulated that France b1iou1<> retain Calais, «and its 
appurtenances, for eight years : eight foreign merchants 
were bound for the payment of 500,(Jb0 crown?, as a 
penalty, if it were not restored at the expiration of that 


8 imp Uli hactenu* IrrUcrant, oUl cupidlne vel ad lniquai patia conditions* 
exit" 

T 2 
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term, the queen’s title to that friwn continuing good 
after the payment of that sum. 3 These conditions were 
ill taken by tjje people, who considered the loss of Calais 
a dishonour* only to lfe repaired by its restoration or 
recapture. Their indignation was diverted by bringing 
to trial lord Wentworth the governor, and the captains 
of the castle and of'Risebank : the former was acquit, 
ted; the, two latter found guilty of treason for abandon, 
ing their posts. Cut, as the sentence was passed in 
conformity to popular opinion, rather than to any actual 
demerit one their parts, the punishment was remitted.t 
During queen Mary’s reign the little island of Sarke 
was seized by the French : there was at that time only a 
poor hermitage there, witji a little chapel appertaining 
to it, thv isle itself serving as a common to the people 
of Guernsey for breeding their cattle ; but when occu¬ 
pied by an enemy it could never have been recovered by 
strong hand, the cattle supplying them with abundant 
food, as well as fche ground w,hich they cultivated, and 
there being but one ascent to it, for nature has so walled 
it round with rocks, and rendered it every way so in¬ 
accessible, that it might be held, says sir Walter Ra¬ 
leigh, against the Great Turk. Some Netherlanders re¬ 
covered it bj stratagem : they anchored in the road with 
one of small burden, and requested leave to bury 


their ownjr there in hallowed ground, offering the French, 

4 . «• 

* The lord.keoper Bacon spoke thug concerning it at the opening of 
ElizaD@th'6 first parliament:—“ Could there have happened to this imperial 
crown a greater loss in honour, strength, and treasure, than to lose that 

I ilacc, I media Calais, which was in the beginning so nobly won, and hath so 
ong time, so honourably and politicly, in all ages and times, and against all 
attempts both foreign and near, both of fortes and treasons, been defended 
f and kept ? Did not the keeping of this breed fear to our greatest enemies, 
* and make our faint friends the ffiore assured and lnather to break Yea, 
hath not the winning and keeping tit this bred throughout Europe an ho¬ 
nourable opinion and report £ our English nation ? Again, what one thing 
so much preserved and guarded our merchants, their traffic and inter¬ 
courses, or bath been so great a help lor the well-uttering of our chief 
commodities ; r or whire so much as tni#*hsth kept a great part of our aea 
coast from spoiling nm^robblng ? To be short, the loss of this is much greater 
than I am able to utter, and as yet, 1 suppose, is able to be understood by 
any. Marry, withal, falhink there is no man so hard-hearted in thinking of 
it, but for the restoring of it would adventure lands, limbs, yea, the life.” 
Earl. Hist 1. (Ail 

■fr ( Amden’s Ebiabotb (English town. 4th edition), SI—S5. Holinahed, 
183,1S4, 
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who were some ithirty in number, a present of such 
commodities as they n|d # on board, and engaging not 5 to 
come ashore with any weapon, not even a knife; for upon 
this the garrison insisted. A coffin acoordingly was 
lowered into the boat, 9ome of ttfe crew landed, and hav¬ 
ing been carefully searched, were allowed to draw the 
coffin up the rocks, which was done with great difficulty. 
Some of the French took the Flemish boat, and boarded 
the vessel, to receive the promised present: as soon as 
they were on board they were seized and secured. 
Meantime the Flemings who had landed carried the 
coffin into the chapel, shut the door, openetf the cofin, 
armed themselves with the swords, targets, and harque- 
busses with which it was filled, and Ret upon the French: 
they ran to the cliff and calfcd upon thm comrades for 
help ; but when they saw the boat returning vfith more 
Flemings, they yielded themselves and the place.* 

Till this time the naval history qf Englandliad been 
confined to its own seas and the adjacent sllores ; but 
thenceforward a wider Jfcnge was ojfcned ; distant en¬ 
terprises were undertaken, and events of far greater 
moment in themselves, and in their consequences, are to 
be recorded. The individual agents, as well as the 
actions themselves, become more important*; and the 
history may, from this period, more conveniently, be 
continued in a scries of the lives of those greafr com¬ 
manders, who, serving their country, each ii^his gener¬ 
ation, asserted, established, and maintained her marityne 
superiority, and thereby secured her independence, and 
with it those liberties, civil and religious, whefewith this 
nation has hitherto been above all nations conspicuously 

♦ Raleigh's Hint, of the World, br^k iv. rh. 2. s. If*. # HakcweIi*t 
Apology, 258. Heylin'a Survey, 14 Thus,” says sir Walter, “ a fox-tail 
doth sometimes help well to piece out the lion’s skin that else would be too 
short.” The archdeacon calls ira stratagem, “ ivflrif judgment niatchvble 
to any that ever yet he heard of.” And Peter Heylln says it is ¥ to he com¬ 
pared, if not preferred, unto any of the ancients, did not that fatal folly 
reprehended once by Tacitus still reign amongst iM| qnod vetcra rxioHimus, 
reccntbtm inmriosi* It was, however, no new stratagem i nor ought any 
stratagem ever to be recorded with approbation in which the generosity 
or the humanity Of an enemy has been abused. 

T 3 
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CHARLEg, SECOND LORD HOWARD OF 

EFFINGHAM, 

** l 

AND FIRST EARL OF* NOTTINGHAM. 

1530’—lf>24. 


Charles, eldest son of lord William Howard, and 
grdhdson oV Thomas, second dike of Norfolk, was bom 
in 1530. Margaret, his mother, was daughter of sir 
Thomas Gamage of Coity, in Glamorganshire. His 
father was ont* of the eout tiers who accompanied king 
Henry to the Field of the Cloth of Gold, having (it 
is recorded) in his retinue eleven servants and two 
horsekeepers ; he at listed as proxy for his brother, the 
duke and earl marshal, at the coronation of Anne Bo- 
leyn ; and, after Ihe conviction of his niece, queen 
Catherine Howard, was found guilty, with his lady, of 
misprision of treason, for not having revealed what they 
knew of her misconduct, and condemned to perpetual 
imprisonment, with forfeiture of their goods, and of the 
profits of their lands during life. This sentence was 
soon Emitted, in consideration of his services, “ and it 
may be oft his innocence." Hf attended on Henry at 
the siege of Boulogne; and, in the ensuing reign, 
was ‘^one of the first favourers and furthcrers, with 
his purse 4nd countenance, of,” what Fuller calls, “ the 
strange and wonderful discovery of Russia,” being one 
«f those who were incorporated as merchant-advfn- 
turers to Moscovy; and^ “ af their own cost and charges, 
“provided 1 those ships to discover territories unknown, 
northwards,, northeastwards, *and north-westwards." 
The expedition is memorable both in naval and com¬ 
mercial history: ior the commander, sir Hugh Wil¬ 
loughby, after discovering Greenland, was frozen to 
death, with all his ship’s company, in a haven on the 
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LO^D HOWARD. 
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coast of Lapland / an£ the second in command, Richard 
Chancellor, who had Jp^tunately parted company with 
him, entered the river of St. Nicholas, travelled to the 
court of the czar Ivin Basilowitz, delivered the king’s 
letters to that sovereign, and dbtained for the English 
the privilege of a free trade in any part of his dominions, 
being their first entrance into Russia. On the accession 
of queen Mary, he was created a peer of the realm, by 
the title of lord Howard of Effingham, and appointed 
high admiral of England and M ales, Ireland, Gas¬ 
cony, and Aquitaine ; the queen, “ in consideration of 
his fidelity, prudence, valour, and industry,' constitut¬ 
ing him C4 her lieutenant-general and chief commander 
of her whole fleet and royal army going to sea for the 
defence of her friends.'’ tin the dilfch&rge of this 
office, he kept the seas about three months; and having 
met with Philip, then prince of Asturias, escorted him 
to Southampton, and attended hi* marriage Vith the 
queen. At the commencement of the following reign, 
he was one of the persdhs empowered to conclude peace 
with France. 

Under such a father Charles Howard was trained, 
serving under him by land and sea. He was about 
twenty-two years of age at the accession of*Elizabeth; 
and his “ most proper person " is said to*have been^ne 
reason why that queen <c (who, though she did not 
value a jewel by, valued it the more for , fair case,) 

reflected so much upon him/’* ShesAithim to France, a.d. 
after the death of Henry 11., on an embassy of* condo- L'W). 
lence and congratulation to the young kin$. He was 
elected one of the knights for his native county of* 
Sferrey in the parliament o£ 1562-3; and afterwaols 
•distinguished himself as general of the horse in quel¬ 
ling the rebellion of the earls of Northumberland and 
Westmoreland. In tie ensuing y#ar, he commanded 1569. 
ten shipB of her majesty’s “navy royal; ” which, when 
the emperor Maximilian’s daughter Anne, sailed from 
Zeeland to marry her uncle, Philip II., were ordered to 

' • Fuller. 

x 4f 
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convoy her through the British snas/as a singular tes¬ 
timony of the queen's respect ffr the house of Austria ; 
and on this occasion, it is said, jhat he enforced the 
Spanish fleet * iS to stoop gallant, and to veil their bonnets 
to the queen of England/’ ,It was probably at this 
tin*e that he received the honoilr of knighthood. Hav¬ 
ing a second time bqen elected for Surrey, he was in¬ 
stalled* knight of the garter in 1574, and made lord 
chamberlhin of the household,—an office which had been 
held by his father, who, dying in 1572-8, had be¬ 
queathed tg him his collar of gold, and all his robes 
belonging to the order of the garter. Upon the death 
of the earl of Lincoln, he was raised to the office of 
lord high admiral of England; in which capacity he 
was callejfl upofi toperfornf a more serious service with 
regard to the Spaniards than when he required from 
them in j>eace a recognition of the queen's sovereignty 
in the English seas.*- 1 

Elizabeth, when she succeeded in happy hour to the 
English throne, was far from entertaining any sentiments 
of ill will toward the king of Spain. “ Whatsoever,” 
saith Fox* the martyrologist, (i can be recited touching 
the admirable working of God's preseut hand in de-, 
fending and delivering any one person out of tliraldom, 
never was thde, since the memory of our fathers, any 
example to be showed, wherein the Lord's mighty 
power hath more admirably and,blesscd]y showed itself, 
to glory of his own name, to the comfort of all 
good hearts, and to the public felicity of this whole 
realm, than in the miraculous custody and out-scape of 
the then lady Elizabeth, in the strict time of queen Mary.” 
To be near the throne was almost as perilous in the 
Plantagenet and Tudoy families as in the Ottoman 
house; ahd in her case the danger was fearfully en¬ 
hanced by a •clear lpprehension,*on the part of the Ro¬ 
mish hierarchy, that the reformed religion, which they 
were labouring to extirpate by fire and sword, would bd 
re-established if Elizabeth should succeed to her sister. 


• VoL iii 792. 
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Some of the laity/ wht> in their station forwarded the 
persecution which has rlhdered queen Mary's reign for 
ever infamous, entergd fully into this fear; and if 
Elizabeth was not brought to theyscaffold, or made away 
with in confinement, it was^not for want of wicked 
counsellors, or fitting keepers. 4 One who was in autho¬ 
rity is said to have declared in lys place that there 
would never be “any quiet commonwealth in Ertgland 
unless her head were stricken from#the shoulSers*;" 
and “it would make a pitiful story to recite what ex¬ 
aminations and packings of poor men there v^re to find 
out that knife which should cut her throat." To tne 
honour of the Spaniards, in that persecuting age, it 
ought never to be forgotten in this country, that their 
good offices were effectually ffiterposed m her# behalf, 
and that Philip “ showed himself in that matter a very 
friend." Nor will it he regarded by an equitable mind 
as any impeachment of his motives, fhat the part which 
he took on this occasion # was that sound policy, if 
policy alone had influenced him. Let him have credit 
for justice in this instance, if not for humanity ! He 
had some great qualities, and some good ones; and his 
worst actions must be imputed to a deluded CQnscience, 
acting under a mistaken sense of religious duty. 

If Elizabeth had been at that time cdt off*, Mafy 
Stuart, then dauphiness, would have become presump¬ 
tive heiress to the crown of England ^ and*her suc¬ 
cession, by uniting England, Scotland, and Ireland to 
the crown of France, would have been, of al^ possible 
contingencies, the most injurious to the interests of 
Spain. That contingency became more probable upon 
quefn Mary’s death; and it Sfeemed as if the French* 
government, in pursuit of its amJbitious hopes, was too 
impatient to wait for it, for Henri 11. commanded that * 


• Fox, Hi, 797. 794. 798. The queen’s feelingi toward hersistef are truly 
stated by Ribadencira, who had opportunity of knowing them well, and who 
may be believed when he had no motive for writing^'alaely; “ una rougor," 
hcuayt.speuking of Elizat>eth, “ qae ella nunca tuvopor herraana, vino per 
hastarda j enemiga auya, y de la religion catoHca ; y que aiempre teinio que 
lu avia de arruynar y deitruyr, y a quien por e*ta* causa* dcssen y prorurb 
cxduyr de la succession del reyno." Hist EccJ. de lnglaterra, L li. c. 1<J. 
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the dauphin and dauphiness should, in all public in¬ 
struments, style themselves b^r the grace of God king 
and queen of Scotland, England^ and Ireland.* The 
arms of England, quartered with those of Scotland, 
were set forth every where in their household stuff, and 
panted upon the walls, and Wrought into the heralds’ 
coats of arms; and^jy his agents at Rome, Henry ceased 
not to importune the pope that he would pronounce 
Elizabeth a heretjc and illegitimate, and Mary of Scot¬ 
land to be the lawful queen of England. But here both 
Philip anjl the emperor, earnestly, though closely, in- 
tlrfered. The question of illegitimacy no longer touched 
the pride, or affected the interests, of their house ; and 
that of heresy even Spain and Austria could be contented 
to postpone, Vather than ‘allow the power of France to 
be aggrandised. Philip, therefore, ceased not secretly 
to oppose the practices of the French at the papal court, 
even wl^n he reftfaed to renew the league made of old 
between the kinjp> of England and his forefathers, and 
sent back his insignia of the garter, whereby he seemed 
quite to renounce amity with the English. Still there 
remained the bond of mutual interest between Philip 
and Elizabeth, and not, it may be believed, without 
some sense of grateful remembrance on one part, and of 
personal respect on both. That bond was broken by 
the Uecease of Francis II., a few months after his suc¬ 
ceeding to the throne; and unkindly feelings, in a man 
ef Philip's temperament, could long withstand that 
bigotry which was in him a principle and passion, — a 
principle, indeed, to which, under a dreadful persuasion 
of duty, he would have made any sacrifice. The first ani- 
“ xnosity that he felt was excited by a trifling circumstance. 

ft 

• PollfhL Tstorla Ecclos. della Herd. d'InghUtorra, p.406. w In very 
deed from this tUle and arm*, which through the persuasion of the Giflses, 
Henry king Of Franc9 had imposed up£h the queen of Scots, being how In 
her tender age, flowed as from a fountain all the calamities wherein sho was 
afterwards wrapt. For hereupon queen Elisabeth bare both enmity to tM 
Guises, and secret gnadge against her, which the subtile malice of into on 
both sides cherished, emulation growing betwixt them, and new occasions 
daily arising, in such sort that it could not be extinguished but by death. 
For a kingdom brooketh no companion; and majesty more heavily taketh 
injuries to heart.” Camden, 34. 
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philip’s first displeasure. 

I * 

He requested, throtighj his ambassador; that four per¬ 
sons; who had withdrawi^themselves without license into 
his dominions, for religion’s sake, might be exempted 
from the existing laws* and permitted to renfain there.* 
One of these persons was grandmother to the condesa 
de Feria; another was an»old lady who had been muqb 
in queen Mary’s confidence, and used to distribute her 
private alms to those of her own 6ex; the otherv two 
were men “ most devoted to the polish religion, and 
most dear to the Spaniard.” A distinction might well 
have been made between these persons, especially in the 
first instance, where there*existed so valid a plea. Eli¬ 
zabeth, however, replied, it was without example that 
such a licence of perpetual absence from their own 
country should be gran ted to won* 1 n; and thdhgh it seemed 
in itself a matter of no moment, yet she thought it 
a thing not to Ik? granted, “ seeing the private benefit 
to the individuals would not be so g*at as th^ nurt to 
the community, when others should take courage by their 
example.” The conde d? Feria+ respited this refusal 
as a private injury, though made upon public grounds: 
he caused a servant of the English ambassador to be 
seized by the inquisition, and “ kindled the coals of the 
displeased king’s mind, his wife in vain labouring to 
the contrary.”}; • * 

But though Philip became more and more estraflged 

• 

* “ For by the ancient laws of England it was pro\fded, under pain qf 
confiscation of good a and lauds, that none but the great noblemen #f the 
land and merchant* should without the king's special licence depart tho 
realm, nor abide in foreign countries beyond a time prcfi\cd| and this, 
either for the recovery ot their health in a hotter climate, or for the more 
plentiful adorning of their wits in tbc universities, or else to learn the dis¬ 
cipline of the wars.” Camden, 46. 

f doubt he felt that he had rendered Jiirosclf personally obnoxioua to 
Elizabeth, for refusing, though residing ".t London as Philip’s representative, 
to be present at her coronation ; which refusq), Hihadeneira says, he made 
como cavallero catullco y valeroao. For he enquired, “ si se avian dd guardar 
en la coronation tod at lag ceremomas de los otroa reyea Christianos con. 

forme al uso do nuestra. Bant* mad* yglvsia Romani| y com« supiesse qua 
aviade aver alauna alteracion, nunca »e pudo acabar con el que tujsistiesae 
ala iolennedad, m eatuviesse en In yglesU, ni en publico, ni encuoierto, ni 
con loa otros grande* del reyno, ni aportc en un tal^ado que le quisieron 
hazer, por no autorixar con su preseucia aquel auto impio, y dar exeraplo 
del retato y circunspeclon qua en aemejantea cusas, por pequeuas que 
pjrexcan, deven teucr lo# catolicos para no contaminane.” 1.2. c. SSL 
. Z Camden, 46. 
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from Elizabeth^ that wise queen 9 voitied all occasion for a 
breach with Spain ; and .wjien her ambassador, sir 
Thomas Chaloner, who when employed in Germany bad 
found nothing but courtesy there, requested to be recalled, 
because his coffers hid beeq searched, she admonished 
lym, that an ambassador musttake all things in good part, 
so as his prince’s honour were not directly violated. 
Early, however, in her reign, “finding the realm greatly 
unfurnished of armour, munitions, and powder," Bhc 
began to provide against war, that she l€ might the more 
quietly enjoy peace." Arms and weapons were pur¬ 
chased for her at Antwerp ; but the Spaniards refused to 
allow the exportation, in policy, not with any hostile dis¬ 
position at that time. They were procured, therefore, from 
Germany, afgreat cost,•out so largely that the land was 
said never to have been so amply stored at any former 
time with "all kinds of convenient armour and weapons.” 
" Ver^ many pieces of great ordnance of brads and 
iron she cast; and God," says Camden, " as if Y\e favoured 
what she undertook, discovered a most rich vein of pure 
and native brass, which had been long time neglected, 
near Keswick *, in Cumberland, which abundantly suf¬ 
ficed for that use, and afforded brass to other countries 
also. The stone, also, called lapus calaminaris , whicK 
is most necessary for the brass works, was now, by God’s 
favcRir, first found in England, and that in abundance. 
And shay also, was the first tlpit procured gunpowder to 
be made in Ehgland, that she might not both pray and 
pay for it too to her neighbours. The noblemen, too, 
and corfimon people, with no leas cheerful diligence, 
provided them arms every where; so as in noblemen’s 
houses most complete armories were furnished. Shus¬ 
ters and views of anps wire often kept, and the youth 
trained to the science of war, and audacity of sldrmiih- 

* In hi* BritannSa*Camden says, u that this place was formerly noted 
for nwn«,a8 appear* by a certain charter of Edward IV.” And Philemon 
Holland adds, that the minors “ have here their smelt ine-house by Derwent 
side, which with his forcible stream and their ingenious inventions, serveth 
them in notable stead for easy bellowe-works, hammer-works, (br*e-wnrks, 
and savinK of boards, not without admiration of those that bdiold it” 
These works, howevet, were on the side of tbr Greta, not the Derwent ^ 
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ing. In those dajfc, ajso, the queen restrained, by a 
strict proclamation, the cd^atousness of merchants, which 
supplied munition for war to the emperor of Russia 
against the Polonians, and also to the enemies of Chris¬ 
tendom.”® For the better jnaintAance and increase of 
the navy, the free exportation of herrings and all othar 
sea fish, in English bottoms, was allowed for four years, 
and so farther during pleasure: a partial exemption 
from impressment was granted to al^ fishermefi; and 
for their encouragement and “ the repairing of port towns 
and navigation," Wednesdays, as well as ^turdays, 
were ordered to be observed as fish-days, under penalty 
of a heavy fine ; and this, it was stated, “ was meant 
politicly,, not for any superstition to be maintained in 
the choice of meats.” + Her Avy was, ei¥ long^so well 
appointed, that she had no need (like her father and 
predecessors) to hire ships from Hamburgh, £,ubec, 
Dantzic, Genoa, and Venice. “ Foi signers najned her 
the restorer of the glory of shipping, and the queen of 
the north sea.” For th? protection of the fleet she 
built Upnore Castle ; and she increased the sailors’ pay. 
“ The wealthier inhabitants of the sea coast,” says Cam¬ 
den, “ in imitation of their princess, built ships of war, 
‘striving who should exceed; insomuch that the queen’s 
navy, joined with her subjects’ shipping, Was, in short 
time, so puissant, that it was able to bring forth 20*000 
fighting men for sea sendee." J • 

The world in those days offered occupation ei^ugfc 
to restless spirits. At one time many of the young 
English gentry, u whp, according to their innate courage, 
thought themselves born to arms, not to idleness," re- 
pai*d to Hungary, as volunteers against the Turks. A 4 
few years later they begad to, flock into the Law 
Countries, taking different sides, 6ome for principle, 
others preferring that service in which best entertain¬ 
ment was to be found; the far greater numbef, how¬ 
ever, Engaged in the protestant cause, <he strong feeling 
that had been excited by the Marian persecution in their 

♦ Camden, 56. Hollnihed, 202. f Ella. c. 5. 


A. n. 
1566. 


X Camden, 56. 
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own country, being roused by th? crftelty of the Spanish 
government under Alva,— a gr&t but merciless man, who 
in his last illness accounted those actions which have en¬ 
tailed an everlasting reproach on his name among his good 
works ! He hadusecrhis influence in Spain to restrain* 
the violence with which the English in that country were 
persecuted on the s^ore of their religion, — either because 
that .persecution was urged by a rival statesman, or 
because he deemqfl it politic at that time to keep up 
a friendly understanding with England, certainly not 
from any f nrinciple of toleration or feeling of compas¬ 
sion. But when governor of"the Netherlands he clearly 
saw that in England lay the strength of that protestant 
cause, for the extirpation of which he was exerting all 
a. n. the energies dr his strong* head and obdurate heart. No 
156'B. direct or open offence had as yet been offered by either 
party, when some French privateers whom the prince 
of Condi' had. equipped, but who infested the seas as 
pirates, fell in with five Spanish vessels which with dif¬ 
ficulty escaped, sSme getting Into Falmouth, the others 
into Plymouth and the Southampton river. The French 
also put into an English port, waiting to renew the 
pursuit, whenever the Spaniards should depart from 
their asylum. 

»The Spanish ambassador, being apprised of this, ap¬ 
plied* to the queen: he informed her that there was 
money o if board, for the payipent of the king’s troops 
in tl^e Low Countries, and requested that she would 
protect it in her harbours, and grant it a safe convoy to 
Antwerp ) or if advisable, let it be carried through the 
country to a port where it might be safely re-embarked. 
‘This the queen granted, And promised security botlf*by 
sea and land. Even ip hafbour the freebooters would 
‘have mistered one of these ships, if they had not been 
beaten off by the- English: arid after this danger, the 
money ftas landed. No sooner had this been done than the 
Spanish resident fcegan to fear that it was trusted to 
dangerous hands, and he imparted his suspicions to Alva. 

• Camden, 61. 
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Meantime cardinal'^hastillon, who was then in England, 
assured the queen that 0 the money was not in fact the 
king of Spain’s, but belonged to certain Genoese, from 
whom Alva intended U) take it as a loan, against their 
will. The matter was then laid before the council, and 
it was debated whether this money, which was to be 
employed for the destruction of the protestants in the Low 
Countries, should not be borrowed the queen, security 
being given; a practice then usual among princes, and to 
which Philip himself had sometimes retorted ; and upon 
this the queen resolved, though most of her advisers were 
of a different opinion, and feared to exasperatPa power¬ 
ful king, who was already sufficiently incensed against 
the English. This resolution was communicated to the 
Spanish ambassador, with a solemn engagement to re¬ 
store the money, if it should be proved to belong not to 
the merchants but to the king of Spain. Alva, on the 
very day that this communication w»s made to the resi¬ 
dent, upon the first suspicion seized the goods l 6f all the 
English in the Netherlands, and arrested the owners. 
He thought to intimidate a government, the strength of 
which had not been tried, and the foundations of which 
lie was then working to undermine. But the courageous 
queen immediately made reprisals upon the ahips and 
property belonging to the Netherlander. • # 

Ships were now sent out to cruise against the English, 
not only from the Netherlands, but from the, ports of 
Spain, where the Engfisft merchants and mariners weye 
arrested by the inquisition, and condemned to th? gal¬ 
leys, and their goods confiscated. When athis was 
known in England, privateers were fitted out with the 
utiyst activity; but they acted with such indiscriminating, 
rapacity, that it became necessary to issue proclamations 
forbidding all men from purchasing any merchandise, 
from sea rovers. Meantime Alva wayprosecuting what 

• Camden, 120. Pieter Bor, Oortprongk, &c. der Nederlandfthe Oorlo. 

here i« laid to here fkr%xoeedcri In relue whet 
wu Nlsed In the Naftherlaada, though Pieter Bor tutet the yearly value of 
W export* to those countries at more than twelve million crown* of 
gold,l.«k 
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he hoped would prove a far more effectual plan of oper¬ 
ations against Elizabeth, and Jjj her person against the 
protestant religion, whereof she was the chief earthly sup¬ 
port. The hostile disposition of Philip towards England 
wasauch, that he had Reprimanded this minister not long 
before for having written ak 4 if he were well inclined 
towards what the king called that u lost and undone 
kingdom *;" for th£inquisitionhadnowobtaincdas much 
influence over the councils of that monarch, prudent a s 
he was deemed, &£ over his conscience. The language of 
the popes was, that for the diseases which then afflicted 
Christendom fiery cauteries ware required ; that corrupt 
members must be cut off; that nothing was more cruel 
than to show mercy to the heretics ; that all who fell 
into the handnof the tri:% servants of the church ought 
immediStely to be put to death, and that no king who suf¬ 
fered himself to be entreated in their favour could 
satisfy His Redeemqf.t They acted themselves in the 
spirit of Aiese exhortations. Pius V. laid a plot for restor¬ 
ing the ltomish reiigion in England, by taking off Eliza¬ 
beth and raising the queen of Scots to the throne. 
Her agents in this country conducted it with great dex¬ 
terity, so as to engage in it some who were in Eliza¬ 
beth’s council, and in her favour as well as confidence, 
bi^t who wer$ now actuated by ambition, or by envy 
and hatred of their rivals, or by a dreadful persuasion 
of duty tcjthe papal church; and all things seemed ripe 
w^en the dispute concerning th^ money which the En¬ 
glish government had detained afforded Pius a favourable 
opportunity § for engaging Philip in the conspiracy. 
Philip lent an obedient ear. Alva was ordered to hold 
$000 harquebussiera in readiness for embarkation; $he 
marquis Vitelli was sent te London under the pretext 
fit an embassy, but wilh the intent that he should take 

* Turner’* ElftabethAW. n.2. c 

+ lb. 461. 480. n. 41 ftl. n 5<L 

' t UnA quWem ex parte ipii Scotorum re^ino*—opcm fme, eamqua omniw 
liberarc ; ex alter* vero Uptam in Anglia rvltgiooem renovate eogfcftba** 
mmol et illam raaloruitf omnium sentinaro, feu, ut appoUabat tpM, ttagi- 
tiorum servam de medio toller e % si minus posset ad ^anitatem tevocari,.- 
Gabutlus, Vita B. Pil V. Acta ii SS. Mar. L L p. G58. 

J Oblaiam occasion em haud contemnendam ease rat us. Ib. 
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the command of Hhoge troops as soon as they should 
have landed near Lond^i* where an understanding had 
been established with the Tower, at the palace^ and among 
the queen's guards.* 1 

These arrangements having betn made, the pope ful¬ 
minated that memorable hull, wherein, as one whom the 
Lord had made prince over all peopjf and all kingdoms, 
to pluck up, destroy, scatter, consume, plant, and build, 
he passed sentence of excommunication againsl Eliza¬ 
beth, as being a heretic, and a favourer of heretics; 
pronounced that she was cut off from the ujjity of the 
body of Christ, and deprived of her pretended titled 
the kingdom ; absolved her suojects from the oath of 
allegiance, and all manner of duty towards her, and 
included all who should obey tier in the same ^ntence 
of anathema, it was thought imprudent to let this hull 
appear in Spain or France before it had been published 
in England, lest it should provoke !!ie qucerij* to take 
more active measures against the Spaniards, and to 
appear decidedly in support of the French protestants. 
Its first appearance, therefore, was in London, where 
Felton nailed it upon the bishop of London’s palace 
gate. But an earlier insurrection in the Nprtb had 
broken the strength and abated the h apes of the more 
eager papists; and secret information of \he conspi¬ 
racy was given to the English ministers by the Frerich 
government J, which,* though posses6ed # with%be most 
deadly hatred against the protestant cause, dreade^ thte 


union of England and Scotland under one sovereign, 
and the subjugation of this country to the influence, or 


possibly § to the power, of Spain. Thus did France, 


at tlgis critical time, interpose an favour of Elizabeth * 


• Turner, 505. 509. + Acta Stnctorura, 65a PolUnl, 458. 

X Turner, 609. Thb mwt diligent historian, whoae Industry and in¬ 
tegrity, and perfect fairness, entitle him always to be truatoj, has shown 
that thu inibrnuuton waagiven by #htlierine da’ Medfcis, upon the cardinal 
of Lorraine's advice. a 

•*—-dlvlno Judiclo permissum est (Gabutius says) ut de rerum serie toU 
ad EUsabctham referretur 4 nonnullis, Gall lie regnot politick magi# quam 
plb cmiiutentibuf. atatuaqno lure (quod Pius diaboHcum Jui appellate 
«nl©bat> atque vani 9010101000 implicitly ne idlioet AugllA receplA, GalUa- 
rjm reeno potirentur HupapL*— Acta SS. 658- 
S M Verentes mmirum ne AngUatn Hiapanoruzn caderet poUaiatem.'* 
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against the Spaniards, upon motives precisely similar to 
those by which Spain had befj re been led to interfere for 
her against the French; and the conspiracy was frus¬ 
trated •, though its extent watfftot discovered, nor the 
magnitude of the cUfriger as yet fully understood. 
t But though the treason had failed, and the duke of 
Norfolk, who was to have been the catholic husband of 
a second queen M'ary, suffered death, the design was still 
pursued by the Spaniards and the pope: the latter 
spared no money for this pious purpose, as it was 
deemed^at the Vatican, and declared that, were it neces¬ 
sary, for such an object he would expend the whole re¬ 
venues of the apostolic see, and sell the chalices and the 
crosses, and even the very vestments.* That the blow 
might mor^surely be a»ruck, the semblance of peace, if 
not or amity, was still maintained; not with sincerity, 
indeed, on Elizabeth's part; but on the part of Philip 
perfiSiously. SI* did not restrain her subjects from 
those maritime adventures which nourished her naval 
strength ; andSie, in confcttmity to what was then the 
avowed doctrine of the Romish church, acted upon the 
principle that all means were justifiable whereby the in¬ 
terests of that church could be promoted. The Spanish 
ambassador complained that the rebellious Netherlander 
were supplied with warlike stores from England, and 
hA-boured in the English ports; and, in consequence of 
his coa.iplaint, she ordered their ships of war to be de- 

f Poll'mi imputes the delay to Alva's fear of bringing about a league 
between France and England in aid of the protestant* in the Netherlands; 
and afWwards to his deaire that hi* ion D. Fadriquc should command the 
expedition instead of Vitelli. The 6rit fear ,he ascribes to the wggestion 
of the devil, and insinuates (falsely beyond all doubt) that, owing to nis re¬ 
sentment at being disappointed in hi* views Jbrhlsson, Elizabeth was made 
acquainted with the plot: whereby 11 hebbe final monte quelio efte deside¬ 
rata il diavola” 471,47V. • 

Ph^ip is asserted to have said to the legate, “ nullam unquam hoc ipso 
▼el preclarius vcl sanrtius compost!um stratagem* fuisse; Deque vero ma- 
joreso anqnam viaun eseecorjuratorum sive conconliam, me opqsUntUm; 
Siquidem per tot nihil unquam *ib Ipiis (cmere cnuUiatum «rat* mag- 
naquv res oene gerendw atque opportuna sese offbrebat oocasio. Sea enim 
soramus iUe mundi Oplfex, cuju* nutu omnia gubernantur, sou mortatium 
pccrati* id eroereatibus, seu ut ex AngliA vigente persecuthiae jdures in¬ 
terim Christ I mart y res, uti dcincepi /actum eat, in c<elum avolareot, nos 
aiiot^ri jhoe conatus initos ewe permiuit"—Acte 8S. 669. 
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tained, and thole persons who were suspected of being 
implicated in the disturbances to leave the land. The 
most important event! *iii public affairs, as well as in 
private life, often aijse from circumstance^ which, when 
they occur, appear of little mogient. The ships which 
the prince of Orange had commission, though they were 
expressly enjoined not 1o injure any but their enemies, 
had brought a scandal upon his i^use *, by their pira¬ 
cies : insomuch that he had displaced the admiral and 
appointed the lord of Luraey, William Graave van der 
March, in his stead. That officer, acting either from 
timely apprehension or upon secret intimation, col¬ 
lected his ships, twenty* four in number, and sailed Trorn 
England, entered the Maas, and by a sudden assault got 
possession of the Uriel. This was tl^ first town in 
Holland which was delivered from the Spaniards, and 
with this enterprise the naval power of the United Pro¬ 
vinces commenced. The Watcr-Geusen, as tly prince of 
Orange's sailors were called, hatP before tl|is time de¬ 
served no better appellation; they were mere pirates, and 
by their ill name had done more injury to him, than by 
their ill deeds to his enemies. But after this adventure, 
which had been undertaken by die exhortation of a 
better man than Lumey t, one success followed another. 
They obtained ports, entered earnestly into the national 
cause, and acquired character as they gathered strength. J 
Within four months after the capture of the Bnel, they 
were joined by so maaiy adventurers,JFrenfti and En¬ 
glish, that a fleet of 150 sail § was collected at Flatting, 
and by this fleet the project of an intended invasion of 
England was defeated ||, at a time when no apprehen¬ 
sion of any such danger was entertained there. For 
tie duque del Medina Celi, •coming to succeed Alva*in 

• Pieter Bor, 289. " • ■ 

-f He wi» a mere freebooter, and mott of bit company little better ( anUni 
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the government, and bringing wjth him reinforcements 
and orders to put in execution the design of entering 
the Thames and surprising London, approached the 
coast of Fl&iders, supposing it t<f be still in possession 
of the Spaniards, and*ihat they were masters as well of 
thj; sea as of the shores. Bu* the admiral of Zeeland, 
Boudewijn Ewoutzoon, having intelligence of his ap¬ 
proach, met and Stacked him, and captured the far 
greater part of his richly laden fleet, the duque himself 
hardly escaping in a small vessel into Sluys.* Dispi¬ 
rited at the unexpected aspect of affairs on his arrival, he 
solicited and obtained his recall; and Alva seeing that 
the scheme of foreign invasion, as well a9 of domestic 
treason, had been frustrated, deemed it advisable to dis¬ 
semble still Aether witfc England, and renewed the 
commercial intercourse which had then for four years 
been suspended. By mutual agreement it was opened 
for two f years, and (among the articles was a clause, that 
“ if this mutual good understanding and close amity 
should happen fof a time to Ifc disturbed, yet should it 
in no wise be construed to be broken and dissolved. 
But if the matter could not be compounded by com¬ 
missioners, within the time prescribed, the intercourse 
was to edase at the end of the two years. 

, The gootU faith and honour of the realm was upon 
this occasion well maintained. Elizabeth made a full 
agreemeitf with the Genoese merchants, concerning the 
money which as the first declared cause of difference : 
she indemnified the English merchants for their losses 
in the N%therlands, out of the produce of the Nether- 
landers' goods which had been embargoed here ; and the 
residue was restored to 41 va, w ^° made no such re^tu- 
tion to his subjects out of *he English property that he 
had detained.^ It had never been Elizabeth's wish that 
the Netherlands should thr^w off their allegiance to 
Philip- Not contemplating the possibility, which, at 
that time, was no$ contemplated by themselves, that they 


« Pieter Bor, 393. T'Vervolgb dor Chnm. van d c Nederiandcn, p» 
t Camden, 191. ; Ibid. 
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could ever maintain themselves as an independent state, 
she knew that, as it regarded England, it was better 
they should be annexed to Spain than to France ; and 
there was no other apparent alternative. Nor, if their 
independence had see rne<^ feasible, could she, a sovereign 
princess, have desired that what she could not but deem 
a dangerous precedent should be Established. As a 
protestant, she sympathised with their suffering* for re¬ 
ligion’s sake ; as the queen of a ffee people, whose 
rights and privileges she respected as she ought, she 
acknowledged that they complained justly of Die breach 
of their fundamental laws. But, on the other hand, 

Elizabeth felt that the cause of the Reformation had 

• 

been disgraced and injured by^the excess the Nether, 
landers had committed under its name, by spoliAion and 
havoc, and by cruelties which afforded the persecutors 
a recriminating plea, and which wejf not to befexcused 
for having been exercised in tctaliation. Moreover, she 
was sensible that, in such*ominotionspthe foundations of 
civil society are loosened and endangered. These equi¬ 
table views were fairly stated, both to the Spanish go¬ 
vernment and to the states. When Requesens sent an A . 
agent into England to obtain her permission for engaging 1575. 
ships and seamen there, to act against thg Hollanders 
and Zet landers, she refused, and prohibited English sea¬ 
men from serving under foreign powers, an<^ all men 
from setting out ships of*war without he# licence: et lyjr 
ships and sailors," she said, “ should not behazartled in 
foreign quarrels." The agent then requested that she 
would not be displeased if those English whom he 


called exiles, but whom she termed rebels, served at se^ 
against the Hollanders; buttfiat she would allow them 
free access to any of her ports. Her answer was, u that, 
she could in no wise ajlow them to serve under the 
Spaniards; and that to give the use oT her ports to re¬ 
bels and sworn enemies would be nothing short of 
madness." One other request the agent made, that the 
Low Country emigrants might be expelled from her 

u 3 
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dominions. To this she replied/ “ that her consenting 
to a like request, three years before, had proved most 
prejudicial to*the Spanish affairs ; lor from theace that 
maritime power had ariren, agfinst which the Spaniards 
now*found it so difficult to contend." In proof that she 
had neither forgottep, nor disregarded the ancient league 
with the house of Burgundy, she forbad the Nether- 
landers' sflips of wyr, which were then in her havens, 
from leaving them ; and would, by public proclamation, 
give orders* that none who were in arms against the 
Spaniards should be admitted ihto them, specifying by 
name the prince of Orange, and some fifty of the most 
conspicuous persons of his party; but she would not 
expel thi* fugitives who had taken shelter upon her 
shores, .. f ‘ poor simple people, u ho had forsaken their 
country qpd their inheritance for peace; and whom it 
were inhuman, and gainst the laws of hospitality, to 
deliver into the hands of their enemies.”* 

On the other fiand, she endeavoured to dissuade 
the prince of Orange from inviting France to protect 
the States; and when she was entreated by Holland 
and Zeeland to take them into her own possession, or 
at least under her protection, as the person to whom, 
in defeasance df the Spanish line, the right of inheritance 
reverted (that line deriving it from a sister of Philippa 
of Hainaull, Edward III/s que^n), she answered, that 
she* esteemed nothing more glorious than to act with 
faith and honour as beseemeth a prince: in this case, 
she could not be satisfied that she could, consistently 
with honour and conscience, take those provinces under 
hfer protection, much less into her possession; but tlfat 
she would earnestly entfeavflur to procure for than a 
happy peace. When Requesens died, and there were 
movements which indicated a disposition in the other 
states to' recover their ancient liberties, she exhorted 
them to bend the*' minds to peace, desiring nothing 
so much as the restoration of order in their provinces. 


• Camden, SO. 
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and good government . This, ihdeed, her subjects had 
great reason to desire ; f/^r„while many of those unquiet 
spirits, who followed war as a trade, engaged on either 
side, the English mercnants, seeking their own gain by 
less exceptionable means, were plundered by both. They 
who were resident in Antwerp, when that city was sacked 
by the mutinous Spaniards, were not only spoiled of 
their goods, but compelled to pay i large ransom for 
their lives. And the Dutch and Zeeland ships .of war, 
with the conuivance, if not the sanction of the states, de¬ 
tained English ships, upon the plea that thejr^ imported 
provisions to their enemies the Dunkirkers, and that 
the trade from Flanders to Spain was now carried on in 
English bottoms, and boarded them, “ smally to the 
profit of those to whom the shifts and gooiVappertained,” 
even when they were not boldly seized and carried away 
as prizes. A breach had nearly been made between the 
states arid England, when the States blockaded the 
Scheldt, and prohibited the English from trading by that 
river with Antwerp: thcVierchants, Ending themselves 
thus damuified, complained to their own government, 
reprisals took place, and the dispute was not ad¬ 
justed till after much mutual injury and ill-will. The 
arrangement was facilitated by sending four vessels under 
the comptroller of the queen's ships, William Holstocjke 
to scour the narrow seas from the North Foreland to 
Falmouth. In that course he recaptured fifteen mer¬ 
chantmen of sundry nations, took twenty ships ajid 
harks, “ English, French, and Flemings, but all grates, 
and in fashion of warand brought horn® 200 men 
prisoners for piracy, some thirty of whom were con¬ 
demned to de&th.t , , 

Such was the desire o# Elizabeth, that the Low 
Countries should remain unitetf to Spain, rather than 
be annexed to France, <hat when degt John of Austria 
arrived as governor, she offered him her assistance, in 
case the states should call in the French. At the same 


• Holliuhcri, 329-Mi 341—323. C*mden, 214. 
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time, when, upon the importunate Entreaties of the 
States, she assisted them with £0,000/,, it was upon 
condition that they should neither change their religion 
nor their prince, nor receive the French into the 
Netherlands, nor refuse a peace, if don John would 
condescend to reasonable conditions; and that, if suclt 
a {Jbace were obtained, this money should go toward 
the payment of thetSpanish soldiers, who were then in 
a state of mutiny because of their arrears. 41 But it.was 
with no amicable Attentions toward the queen of Eng¬ 
land, that don John took upon himself the command in 
tbtj, Netherlands. He had been bred up in ignorance 
that Charles V. was his father, but in a manner which 
qualified him for any rank to which he might be ad¬ 
vanced ; and JJhilip, aftty acknowledging him as his 
brother, though illegitimate, had placed him in circum¬ 
stances the most favourable to an ambitious mind, by 
appointing him to tty* command of that fleet with which 
he achieve*! at Lepanto a naval victory more important 
and more famous tthan any pieceding one in modern 
history. Having taken possession of Tunis, he con¬ 
ceived the lu>|>e of becoming the founder of a Christian 
kingdom, which might one day vie in power and pros¬ 
perity witkancient Carthaget: and when Philip refused 
his consent t<£ a project the difficulties of which were 
well understood by Spanish statesmen, don John, with 
the approbation of the pope, fixed upon England as the 
Beat of the kingdom to which he*inagined himself bfirn. 
A maniage with the queen of Scots w r as to provide him 
with a claigi to it, and possession was to be taken by 
r force of arms. The English emigrants encouraged him 
in this design ; and he represented to Philip that Eng¬ 
land might be conquered mo*e easily than Zeeland, and 
urged him to grant him^ome port in the north of Spain 
from whence he might invade i£ with a fleet. Mean¬ 
time he Jiad privately communicated with the Guises; 
and this part of his negotiation was discovered and 
made known to Elizabeth by the prince of Orange, aa , 

i Memorial 6e Ant Perea 298. 
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also that the intention was to occupy the Isle of Man,, 
and that the aid of ^*ry’ 8 partisans in the south of j 
Scotland was counted on, and assistance from Ireland, 
and an insurrection *of the papists in t'Ae northern 
counties and in North Wales. * When the truth of 
this information hadbcenaascertained, Elizabeth entejed 
inco a league with the states.• 

That league she notified by an # ambassador to the 
king of Spain, praying him and the governors of the 
Netherlands, to call to mind how often and how ear. 
nestly, and in how friendly an intent, she^had long 
forewarned them of the*evils impending over thdle 
countries ; how carefully she had endeavoured to keep 
them within their duty to the king ; how she had refused 
to take possession of the rich provinces vihich had been 
offered to her, and refused also to protect them; and how 
she had supplied them largely with money, when all 
things were in a most desperate and deplorable state, 
that they might not, for want thereof, be necessitated 
to call in another powfr, and br^lk the design of 
peace which had lately been set on foot; whether 
these things were unbeseeming a Christian queen, 
who affected peace, and was most desirous to deserve 
well of her confederate the Spaniard, let the*Spaniard 
himself and all Christian princes judge V And n qjv 
that the wars might cease, and the Netherlander again 
be at his devotion, shj advised him to rareive his 
afflicted people into former grace and favour, to restore 
their privileges, to observe the conditions of thf last 
agreement, and to appoint them another governor of his 
own family: for no peace could be concluded or ob- 
ser^d unless don John of Austria were removed, whom« 
the states distrusted and h&tAl, aijd whom she certainly 
knew, by his secret practices with the queen of Scots, to- 
be her most mortal eneny, insomuch that she could 
expect nothing from the Netherlands but assuredslanger, 
so long as he was governor there. It was because she 
kpew wliat great forces don John had raised, and how 
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many auxiliary companies of French Were ready to join 
lira, that she, to preserve the Netherlands and 8pain, 
and avert the danger from England, had now engaged 
to assist the states, they having promised on their part 
that they would continue in t^ie king’s obedience, and 
alte* nothing in religion. If, However, the king would 
not listen to these representations, but was resolved to 
abrogate their rights and privileges, and reduce those 
miserable* province^ into slavery, as if he had obtained 
possession of them by right of war, she in that ease 
would not feglect to defend her neighbours, and pro¬ 
vide for her own security.* * 

This was no palatable language to Philip ; but that 
deep dissembler^ feeling its force, and conscious of its 
truth, brpoked ft, and wi^simulated good-will besought 
her to continue her endeavours for bringing about a 
peace, aryl not hastily to credit false reports, nor believe 
that he attempted 4.ly thing unbecoming a prince in 
amity with her. Jjlow far he favoured the designs of 
don John, as conformable to Ins own catholic views, or 
discouraged them as tending more to the advantage of 
France than Spain, is uncertain, t But after the death 

1 • Camden, \&l 

+ St rad* says that when the* j*>pt» proimHKl a marriage between don 
t Joqp and the quean of Scot#, “ cum ilotnh Anglia* regno, nflrujii* aggie*, 
sionem boncatior indc titulu* armis Austrian* adderetur , M Philip did not 
refuse his consent: “ ncque rex abnurbat, imrab licet expeditiuneni magi* 
quam ducenif robaret," arc bis cautious words L viil t>. *15. 

There ia a mystery^ibout the late of doit John “ Nam super natahum 
gortem Tunetcnse quondam regnum, tunc ct Angliain speraue mamfwtus, 
et cum ftbtharingi* in GaJhcd aul&pro'potcntibus, clam Philippum, sociasse 
concilia, facile et res Uelglcaa in sc versurus timebatur. Unde nec renenl 
susplcio abfut., Inccrtum tamcn unde dati, quippe inventis sacerdotibus 
Romano* professionis, qui guam in hoc operam pa true Smputareiit. Angtai 
alii suipectabant, non ita dudum suppvicio affectis, qui mdc immiwi in 
ipsum nercu-wore* dicebantur M — Grotius. p. fil. 

4 lire Englishmen here spoken ofcwere Kgrcmont ltatcUfTe, and one Cfcey, 
the former son to the earl of Sussex by a second wife, a man of a turbulent 
spirit, and oue of the chiefs oft the northern rebellion. The English em*- 
fcraots accused him of intending to assassinate don John, In whose army he 
was serving, and he and Grey were executed upon this. “ The Spaniard*, r * 
aays Canulen, •* give our that Ratcllffe aft his death voluntarily confessed 
he had beqn released from the Tower purposely to commit this murder,and 
encouraged to It by Walsingham with great promises. The English that 
were there present denx that he made any such confession, though the 
emigrants did what they;could to extort St from him.” n. 227. They were nut 
to the torture alter don John's death, by the prince of Parma, and executed 
upon the confession thus extorted. Strada, $57. If dem John were poisoned, 
the cause of ihcir execution is evident enough. . 
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of that ambitious chief^ whose story is more like a 
fiction of romance or tragedy than a tale of real life, the 
plots against Elizabeth were renewed. Pope Gre¬ 
gory XIII. and Philip, by whom#the scheme was now 
concerted, had each thei* "'separate views: the latter 
saw that he could not reduce the Netherlands to subjec¬ 
tion unless he were master of the sea* and that he could 
not be master of the sea till he should have ^ubdued 
England. The pope, in the plenitude*of his authority, 
was willing to confer upon him an apostolical title to 
that kingdom, giving Ireland at the same tllhe to h»s 
own bastard son, whom he had made marchese de 
Vineola. The notorious adventurer Stukely undertook 
to conquer Ireland for this kwg-aspiranfc and to bum 
tlie ships in the Thames. For this service lit asked 
only .3000 men, while a larger force of Spaniards and 
Portugueze were to land in England* To show «n what 
grounds he proceeded, this arch-traitor predated an 
instrument to Philip, “ #ibscribed with the names of 
mos' of the Irish nobility, and of divers in England 
of good quality, ready to be at his devotion.” In 
order to diminish the queen’s means of naval defence, 
foreign merchants were employed to hire for distant 


HiU wm an absurd charge, and could be lielievod only by that party spirit 
which will believe any thing Common ax the employment of atsjssfna was 
in that age for party motives, th%Engluh government stands fcec from all 
reproach on that score, and if it had been les* scrupiffous, don John was 
no object of its jealousy or of its fear. There is a strange tale of^iis in¬ 
triguing for a marriage with Elizabeth ; this is said to have been seriously 
affirmed by letters from the Tow Countries, and it has also teen affirmed 
that Escovedo passed two months in England, endeavouring to bring about 
a negotiation for this eud; but nothing that in the slighted degree supports 
this, appears in all that has come to light concerning Escovedo’s fate, nor 
in a*y Eng lish documents. It is only i\gt impossible, because don Johtfc 
seems to have loved danger and dissimulation for their own sake*. In- 
ttead of taking a safe course to the Netnerlands, when he went to assume the 
government, he chose to pass through France in the disguise of a negrtv 
servant, M inftacato ore, vibrato capillo aebarb*." Strada, dec. iv. 1.9. p. 460. 
The man who could choose suchgi disguise, woulcUhink no [dot too extra- 
vagxnt in which he waa to perform a conspicuous j«irt 
Strada suspects that the story was devised by the prince of Oraiffee, fbr the 
purpose of exasperating Philip against his brother, ip. 556) But the prince 
of Orange waa a good man, engaged in a good causf,.. too good a man ever 
to have served it by wicked means. When he charged Philip, ill his de¬ 
claration, with the death of don Carlos, I am as confident that he believed 
the charge as I am convinced that tbe charge itself was an atrocious ca¬ 
lumny. 
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voyages the greater part of those-merchant ships which 
were built and furnished for se&aervice.* 
a* d# It is said that Sebastian of Portugal was intended 
for the command of this expedition. Such an under¬ 
taking would have well accorded with his temper, and 
with the principles wherewithTua pernicious education 
had thoroughly imbued him. The massacre of St. Bar¬ 
tholomew’s had been concerted with his knowledge : an 
armamcift, which he had prepared ostensibly against the 
Turks, was to have sailed in aid of the French govern¬ 
ment, if tfeat massacre had failed ; and when the news 
of its perpetration arrived, Lisbon was illuminated, and 
processions made, and a thanksgiving sermon preached 
by the most eloquent of^the Spanish preachers, Frey 
Luiz de.Granada; and an ambassador, was sent to con¬ 
gratulate Charles IX.t upon a crime— for which, as it 
regards himself, it may be hoped that the horror and 
remorse which speedily brought him to an untimely 
death may have atoned. Bu* though Sebastian had 
proffered to the pope his utmost services against Maho¬ 
metans and heretics, early impressions and national 
feeling led him to tread in the steps of his heroic an¬ 
cestors, apd endeavour to recover that dominion in 
Africa which they had unwisely abandoned for the 
sake of more distant and less tenable conquests. Though 
the pope offered him a consecrated banner as for a holy 
war, he was not 4 to be diverted *from his purpose ; and 
Sttikelv, who arrived in the Tagus with 800 men, 
raised for the invasion of Ireland, was induced to 
postpone that purpose, and accompany Sebastian to 
Barbary. Stukely met his death there, .. in better 
dbmpany than he deserved to die in; for braver ^or 
nobler-minded men never Tell in battle than some of 
fhose Portuguese who perished on that disastrous day* 
Whether Sebestiaft perished with them, is one of those 
secrets oVer which the grave has closed. But as his 
wilfulneta had beeh the means of averting the intended 

• CaitKieo.SSft Turner,57i. 

f Uiy*m. Portugal Culdadoao y LasUmooo, 271, 272. 
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invasion of Engfynd, *so by the consequences of his 
defeat and disappearance^ Portugal became the imme¬ 
diate object of Philip s ’designs: his chief care was 
devoted to obtaining the succession for himself; and the 
forces which had been levied against Elizabeth were 
employed in establishing 1)is ill-founded claim ag^jnst 
a pretender whose pretensions were weaker than his 
own, and who had nothing to sdftport them but the 
favour of the populace. * 

A few years earlier, Cecil, the greatest of English 
statesmen, thought that, if an enemy were at hand to 
assail the realm, it were a fearful thing to c^isider, be¬ 
cause of its growing weakness, what the resistance might 
be. The cause of that weakness he perceived tf in the 
queen’s celibacy, and the wa*t of a suitable successor, 
and the lack of foreign alliances; in the feebleness 
which long peace had induced, the weakness of the fron¬ 
tier, the ignorance of martial knowledge in the Subjects, 
the lack of meet captains and trained soldicft, the re¬ 
bellion which had then Picently brolfcn out in Ireland, 
the over-much boldness which the mildness of the queen’s 
government had encouraged, the want of treasure, the 
excess of the ordinary charges, the poverty of the no¬ 
bility and gentlemen of service (the wealth Ming in the 
meaner sort), the lack of mariners and munition, iyid 
the decay of morals and religion but the greatest dan¬ 
ger he considered to be that which arose f$om " the 
determination of the ttfo monarchies, text neighbours 
to England, to subvert not only their own subject, but 
also all others refusing the tyranny of Rome? and their 
earnest desire to have the queen of Scots possess this 
throne of England.”* One # alone of these causes of 
danger had been remedied, the lack of mariners: a race 
of seamen such as no former tirals had equalled, and n» 
after ones have surpassed was then tjaining in voyages 
of discovery and of mercantile adventure. For*the pre-. 
datory spirit by which the speculator at home, as well 


* Memorial of the itate of the realm, quoted by Turner, 513. 
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as the adventurers themselves, were influenced, some 
provocation had been given ; and' when Elizabeth, in 
answer to $e demand made*by the Spanish ambassa¬ 
dor for restitution of the treasure which Drake had 
brought home from ^hat voyage which has immortalised 
his name, told him that Drake should be forthcoming to 
aliswcr according to law, if *he were convicted by good 
evidence of having committed any thing against law or 
right; and that the property was set apart, in order 
that it* might bt*restored to its just claimants ; she re¬ 
minded him that, a greater sum than Drake had brought 
home sh*' had been compelled to expend in putting down 
those rebellions which the Spaniards had raised and en¬ 
couraged both in Ireland and England: and as to the 
complaint wjiich be preferred against the English for 
sailing- in the Indian Ocean, she answered, she could 
not persuade herself that the bishop of Home's donation 
had conferred upon the kings of Spain any just title to 
the Inc’ies: she acknowledged no prerogative in that 
bishop to lay any restriction ypon princes who owed him 
no obedience; nor could she allow that he had any au¬ 
thority to enfeoff, as it were, the Spaniard in that 
new world, and invest him with the possession thereof. 
Neither, was their only other claim to be admitted, 
which was no more than that they had touched here and 
there upon the coast, built huts there, and given names 
to a river or a cape. This donation of that which was 
another's, aiyl this imaginarf propriety, did not pre- 
'cWe other princes from trading to those countries, nor 
from transporting colonies (without breach of the law 
of nations), into those parts which were not inhabited 
by Spaniards (for prescription without possession wag 
little worth) ; nor froth yavigating that vast oceart, see¬ 
ing that the sea and air are common to all. A title 
to the ocean belonged not to any people or private per¬ 
sons, forasmudi as neither*nature nor public custom 
warranted any possession thereof. She observed, also, 
that the Spaniards, by their hard dealing .with the En¬ 
glish, whom they had, contrary to the lair of nations, 
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prohibited from* comnaerce, had drawn upon themselves 4 
the mischiefs which Hhey now complained of.* 

The charge agaiifet*tfie Spanish government, of hav¬ 
ing instigated rebellion, was incontestable. Stukely*6 
preparations had not been secjpt, and an English fleet* 
had been stationed on jlfe Irish coast to intercept him ; 
and that fleet had not long returned to Englancl, in 
the belief that all present dangtr was past, before a 
body of Spaniards were landed in Ireland, ir^ aid of the 
first Irish rebellion, into which the # Romish religion en¬ 
tered as an exciting cause,.. a cause from whence have 
arisen the greatest evils that have affiicfed, antfe are 
afflicting, and will long continue to afflict, that unhappy 
island. The Spaniards fortified themselves in Kerry; 
and when the lord deputy, Arthur lor^Grey of Wilton, 
marched against them, and sent a trumpet “*o demand 
who they were, what they had to do in Ireland, who 
sent them, and wherefore they httl built a fewt in queen 
Elizabeth's dominions, and withal to coinmind them to 
depart with speed tfcey answered that they were sent 
“ some from the most holy father the pope, and some 
from the king of Spain, to whom the pope had given 
Ireland, queen Elizabeth having, as a heretic, forfeited 
her title to it. They would, therefore* hold what 
they had gotten, and get more if thej could." The 
confidence which seemed to themselves to ju^ify this 
language soon failed them ; they discovered too late the 
vanity of the promiles which had i>een neld out to 
them, the condition of the people with whom they were 
to act, and the dreadful character of the w*r which, in 
reliance upon their support, had been begun. They wer§ 
besieged by land; the protecting squadron was remanded 
^rom England, and cut off* their escape by sea: they 
were compelled to surrender at discretion, and were put 4 - 
to the sword; a measure which grieved Elizabeth, and 
which she disapproved, evon wheR she admitted that 
the plea of stern necessity was strongly urged in its 
vindication, t # • 

It was easy for Elizabeth to justify the views of her 

• Camden, 205. f Ibid. HI , 
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government, and the peaceable coyfse which it had 
hitherto pursued. . Upon g^rigAl principles, too, the 
right of her subjects to explore distant seas and coun¬ 
tries roight'well be asserted and' maintained, but she 
made no attempt to defend what was not strictly defensi¬ 
ble^ and a great part of the* gnoney which Drake had 
brought • home was restored to the Spaniards # ; and 
some of the chief persons belonging to the court refused 
to accept the money which he offered them, because 
they considered it to have been gained by piracy. This 
is said to have troubled him greatly, for Ml no doubt 
wf3 of opinion that the conduct of the SpaniSktls in their 
American conquests warranted any hostile proceedings 
against them ; and he had this to encourage him, that, 
while Btatesmia openly c*.idemned his conduct, or only 
covertl/ protected him, “ the common sort of people 
admired and extolled his actions, as deeming it no less 
honourable to have^nlarged the bounds of the English 
name anti glory, than of their empire/* Indeed, 
however desirous Elizalwth's irftnisters were of avoiding a 
war, they saw, what the people felt, that it must soon be 
forced upon them, and that overt acts on the part of Philip 
would soon follow the covert hostility which had long 
been carried on. The Jesuits, who were now the moving 
spjrits in eveqv conspiracy, were at that time (to use a word 
currert in that age) completely hispaniolizcd, and this 
was not tycause the founder, and the architect, and the 
gr;eat thaumatufgic saint of the/r order were Spaniards, 
but Ifccause the chimerical hope was entertained of 
establishing an universal monarchy, of which Spain was 
to be the temporal and Rome the spiritual head. The im¬ 
portant step of rendering ^pain in all spirituSP&fiairs ab¬ 
solutely subservient to Rome had been effected; and t&y 
who laboured to extend the Spanish dominion perceived 

that the succession of the Scottish line to the throne of 

% 

* It waVpaid to ft certain Pedro Sebum, of whom Camden sayt, that fee 
" pretended himself an went for retrieving the gold and silver, though he 
had no let t*n of evidence or commission to U do; and that ha*' never 
repaid It to the right owner*, but employed It against the queen, and con. 
verted It to the pay of the Spaniards to the Netherlands, U wee at length, 
when it wm too late, understood.* P. 255. 

, f Fuller^ Church History, 164b oeatwy, ISO—ISA 
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England must be flpfavourable to the interests of Spain, 
because of Mary's confi|ction with the Guises ; that of 
her son would be detrimental to the Romish church, 
because he had been aarefully and well educated in the 
principles of the protestant faith,#and it was now evi¬ 
dent that those principle^were well rooted in his mipd. 

1l bey set up, therefore, a title of the king of Spain to 
the English crown, by which, preposterous as it was, 
not a few of the English papists were deluded.* Some 
of the queezyi counsellors proposed to Tier, as a counter- 
project, that she should foment the difference which then 
existed between Philip and the pope concerning tfce 
kingdom of Naples, and assist Gregory not as poj>e but 
in his character of temporal prince with shipB ; thus, 
they argued, she might bring about a diversion of the 
Spanish forces, and prevent an invasion of her otvn do¬ 
minions. It might have been a sufficient objection to 
anv such proposal that the papal claim restofl upon 
papal grounds, and was not maintainable as a # political 
question. But Elizabcth f, saw it at *hce in the right 
point of view as & question of honour and of conscience: 
&he refused to “entertain compliance with the pope in any 
capacity, or any conditions, as dishonourable to herself, 
and distasteful to the protfcstant princes; nflr would 
she/* says our good church-historian, “ touch pitch ip 
jest, for fear of being defiled in earnest." + • 

Part of the system which the hispaniolisei faction 
pursued was to blacken fhe character of* Elizabeth bj 
every imaginable calumny, knowing that no caluiftiiea 
can be too absurd for itching ears, and hearts^that are 

• Tbia title, FUler say* (180was M as much admired by their own party, a 
assisted by the queen and her loval wjbjt*cu. Indeed, it x* easy tor any 
JndUferent herald to to devise a pedigree, as insome seeming probability to 
entitle any prince in Christendom to any prmtfpalUy in Christendom ; but * 
such will shrink on serious examination. Yea, 1 believe queen Elisabeth 
might pretend abetter title to the kingdoms ot Leot^od CastUle in Spain, 
as descended by the house of York, from Edmond ear) of Cambridge, and 
his lady coheir to kin* Pedro, than any cUftn that the kin* of »*«rtn oould 
make out to the kingdom of England. However murh mischief was done 
hereby, many papists paying their good wishes wh*e they were got due. 
md dewtding the queen (their true creditor) of the allegiance belonging 
unto her." 

t Filler's Church History, Wth oentury, 180—188. 
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prepossessed with hatred for the perjdm whom it is pm* 
posed to injure. Not conteptfd with contending that 
she was of illegitimate birth, they affirmed that she 
was the offspring of an incestuojs intercourse between 
Henry VIII. and hisc-own daughter ! They arraigned 
h^r of the \ileht ingratitude .towards Philip, to whose 
intercession, they asserted, she had been three times be¬ 
holden for her Ilf#, when sentence of death had been 
passed against h^r for treason against her sister. They 
represented the punishment of convicted traitors, and 
the prevjmtive measures against preparatory treason, 
vlbich for self-preservation her government was compelled 
to pursue, in a religious persecution, against which the 
advocates and agents of the inquisition, — yea the very 
men who had kindled the fires in Smithfield,— filled 
Europe with their complaints. Books were set forth, 
wherein it waa not contended, but dogmatically taught, 
that phnees, whes excommunicated for heresy, were to 
be deprived of kingdom and life. This doctrine re. 
ceived the sanctidh of the censorial authorities in Romish 
countries ; and, by a libel which was secretly printed in 
England, the ladies of Elizabeth’s household were ex¬ 
horted to deal with her as Judith had dealt with Holo. 
femes.* * Bernardino de Mendoza, the Spanish ambassa¬ 
dor in England, was detected in a correspondence with 
those papists whose object it was, by foreign aid, to 
depose Hie queen and re-establish the Romish religion. 
He was ordered to depart the'land, though he had ren¬ 
dered himself liable to the utmost severity of the law ; 
and ihe®queen was still so desirous of continuing at 
peace with Spain, that she sent the derk of her council 
into that country, to inform the king of Spain for irhat 
just cause his minister had been sent away, and wpbsl 
to assure him, lest, 6y having thus dismissed Mendosa, 
she “ might se^n to renounce the ancient amity that had 
subsisted between both kingdoms," that all amicable 
offices should st^l be shown by her, if Philip would send 
any other minister who should he desirous of preserving 

• Camden, 307. Sl3. 
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friendship,—proved only that a like reception might be 
given to her ambassador^ But this minister could not 
obtain a hearing.* 

Meantime the print* of Orange, who had recovered 
after being desperately wounded bpone assassin, perished 
by tlve hand of another ^ ffnd the war in the Nether¬ 
lands was vigorously prosecuted by the prince of Parma, a 
general whose martial genius bad thenftiever been equalled 
in modem warfare, and perhaps has never singe been 
surpassed. Elizabeth, in her cautious policy, hesitated 
at entering into any direct alliance with the United 
States, till he had taken Antwerp, after one of* the meat 
memorable sieges in military history. She then hesi¬ 
tated no longer, lest the war should lie brought home to 
her own doors; and concluded a treaty^ whereby she 
contracted to aid the States with /iOOO. foot an£ 1000 
horse during the war, the States engaging to repay the 
expense thus incurred, in the cogrse of fivt years 
after the conclusion of a peace. Flushing, ftamma- A> () 
kens, and the Briel wei# to be occupied by English 1 rn 5 . 
troops as caution towns. Tlie contracting parties were to 
enter into no league but on common consent; and ships 
for their mutual defence were to be equipped in equal 
numbers by both parties, at their common charge, and 
to be commanded by the admiral of England. Tte 
Zed ami ers, ia honour of this alliance, coined money 
with the arms of that province on one side, 8 iign rising 
out of the waves, and th# motto Lvctor «t emerge; an^ 
on the other the arms of the several cities, wit If the 
motto, Authore Deo , favente Segind.\ A declaration was 
published in the queen's name, “ of the causes which 
had moved her to give aid to the defence of the people 
afBi&ed and oppressed in the Low Countries; ” for 
‘'although kings and princes sovereign, it was said, . 
were not bound to rendej account of # their actions to 
any but to God, their only sovereign Lord, we ai$, not¬ 
withstanding this our prerogative, a^ this time spe¬ 
cially moved to publish, not only unto our own Natural 

* Camden, 296. + Ibid. 324.. 
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loving subjects, but also to alt othefa our neighbours, 
what our intention is at this tinfc, and upon what just 
and reasonable grounds we are moved to give aid unto 
our next Neighbours, the natural people of the Low 
Countries being, by e ,long wars and persecutions of 
strange nations there, lamentably afflicted, and in present 
danger to be brought into a perpetual servitude.”— 

“ First,” said ti.is declaration, “it is to be under¬ 
stood tljat there hath been, time out of mind, even by 
the natural situation of those Low Countries and our 
realm of England, one directly opposite to the other, 
and by reason of the ready crossing of the seas, and 
multitudes of large and commodious havens respect¬ 
ively on both sides, a continual traffic and commerce 
betwixt the purple of England and the natural people of 
those chuntrieB, and so continued in all ancient times, 
when the several provinces thereof, as Flanders, Hol¬ 
land, and Zeeland^and other countries to them adjoin¬ 
ing, wefe possessed by several lords, and not united 
together, as of kte years they have been by inter¬ 
marriages, and at length by concurrence of many and; 
sundry titles, reduced to be under the government of 
those lords that succeeded to the dukedom of Bur. 
gundy : whereby there had been many special confeder¬ 
ations, not qply betwixt the kings of England and the 
lord«of the said countries, but also betwixt the very 
natural subjects of both, as the prelates, noblemen, 
cjtizens, burgesses, and other dommonaltics of the great 
citir^and port towns of either country reciprocally, by 
special obligations and stipulations under their seals in¬ 
terchangeably, for maintenance of commerce and inter- 
, course of merchants, and also of special mutual amity 
to be observed ; and very sxpress provision for nuftnal 
. favours, affections, an& all other friendly offices to be used 
and prosecuted by the people pf the one nation towards 
the othfr. By wnich mutual bonds there hath continued 
perpetual union of the people's hearts together; atid 
so, by Vay of continual intercourse, from age to age, 
the same mutual love hath been inviolably kept and exer- 
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cised, as it had Wfen by the will of nature, and never 
utterly dissolved, nor yeffbr any long time discontinued, 
howsoever the kings a^jd the lords of the countries some¬ 
times (though very rarely) have # been at difference, by 
sinister means of some otheivprinces, their neighbour8,•en¬ 
vying the felicity of thes£ two countries. And so Had 
the same mutual and natural concourse and commerce 
been continued in many ages, far above the like exam¬ 
ple of any other countries in Christendbm, to the honour 
and strength of the princes, and to the singular great 
benefit and enriching of ttyeir people, until oWate yeys 
the king of Spain had been (as it is to be thought) 
counselled by his counsellors of Spain to appoint Span¬ 
iards, foreigners, and stranger|of strang^blood, — men 
more exercised in war than in peaceful government, and 
some of them notably delighted in blood, as had ap¬ 
peared by their actions,— to be the chiefest governors of 
all his said Low Countries, contrary to th# ancient 
laws and customs thereof. *The Spaniards, having no na¬ 
tural regard to the maintenance of those people in their 
ancient manner of peaceable living, but being exalted to 
absolute government by ambition, and for private lucre, 
have violently broken the ancient laws and .liberties, 
and, in a tyrannous sort, have banished^ killed, and 
destroyed, without order of law, many of the ^indfet 
ancient and principal persons of the natural nobility, 
that were most worthy *f government.* AnS howso¬ 
ever, in the beginning of these cruel persecution% tKfe 
pretence thereof was for maintenance of Romish reli¬ 
gion, yet they spared not to deprive very many catholics 
and ecclesiastical persons of their franchises and privi¬ 
lege ; and of the chiefest jh*t were executed of the* 
nobility, none was in the whole eountry more affected 
to that religion than was the noble and valiant county* 
of Egroond, the very ^lory^of thA country, who 
neither for his singular victories in the service of 4 the 
king of Spain can be forgotten in tru£ hisrories,«oo* yet 
for the cruelty used for his destruction* be but for ever 
lamented in the hearts of the people of that country/' 

x 3 
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The declaration proceeded to (.show how the horrible 
calamities thus brought upon'the Low Countries had 
moved to qpmpassion even such of their neighbours as 
had been at frequent discord with them in former times, 
insomuch that the French k«}g thought, very many years 
ago, to have taken them under* his protection, had not (as 
the deputies of the States were answered) the “ complot* of 
the house of Guise, stirred and maintained by money 
out of* Spain, disturbed the peace of France, and 
thereby urged the king to forbear from the resolution be 
had made, not to aid those oppressed people of the Low 
Countries against the Spaniards, but also to have ac¬ 
cepted them as his own subjects. But, in very truth, 
however they were comforted and kept in hope by the 
French.king, who had oftentimes solicited us, as queen 
of England, both by message and writing, to be careful 
of they; defence ; yet, in respect that they were more 
strictly knit in anaent friendship to this realm than to 
any other country, we are sutf that they could be pitied 
of none with more cause of grief generally than of our 
subjects, being their most ancient allies and familiar 
neighbours; and that in such manner, that this our 
realm of .England and those countries have been of long 
time resembled and termed as man and wife. For these 
uvgent cau&s, and many others, we have by many 
friendly messages and ambassadors, by many letters and 
writings,* to ti^e said king of* Spain, our brother and 
ally, declared our compassion of this so evil and cruel 
usage of his natural and loyal people. Aud further¬ 
more, as a good loving sister to him, and a natural good 
neighbour to his Low Countries, we have often, and 
‘often again, most friendly warned him, that if h*did 
not, by his wisdom a»d princely clemency, restrain the 
‘tyranny of his governors, and cruelty of his men *f 
war, we feared Chat the people should be forced, for 
safety fif their lives, antf for continuance of their native 
country in the fofraer state of their liberties, to seek the 
protection of some other foreign lord, or rather to yield 
themselves wholly to the sovereignty of some mighty 
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prince; as by the ancibit laws, and by special privi¬ 
leges granted by aom* of die lords and dukes to the 
people, they do pretend'Wld affirm, that in such cases of 
general injustice, an<j upon such violent freaking of 
their privileges, they are free froji their former homage, 
and at liberty to make choice of any other prince to be 
their head. By some such alteration, as stories testify, 
Philip, the duke of Burgundy, caane to his title, from 
which the king of Spain’s interest is derived. And 
now, to stay them from yielding thefnselves in any like 
sort to the sovereignty of any other strange prince, we 
yielded some years past to the importunate wequestw of 
some of the greatest persons of degree and most obe¬ 
dient subjects to the king, and granted them prests of 
money, only to continue thejp as his jubjects, and to 
maintain themselves in their just defence a(^in6t the 
violence of the Spaniards, their oppressors ; and during 
the time of that our aid thus giv^i, and their stay in 
their obedience to the king of Spam, we ditW freely ac¬ 
quaint the same king With our actions, and did still 
continue our friendly advices to him, to move him to 
command his governors and men of war not to use such 
insolent cruelties against his people as might make them 
to despair of his favour, and seek some other lord. 

“ For we did manifestly see if the nation of 8pain 
should make a conquest of those countries, as was"and 
yet is apparently intended, and plant themselves there 
as they have done in Naples and other^ountftes, adding 
thereto tbe late examples of the hostile enterpijsc bf A 
power of Spaniards, sent by the king of Sg&Ln and the 
pope into our realm of Ireland, with an intent, con¬ 
fessed by the captains, that their number was sent to 
f^ize upon some strength fhere, and with other gr£at 
forces to pursue a conquest thereof, we did manifestly 
see in wliat danger our ourself, country, and people 
might shortly be, if*in cqpveniefft time we did Dot 
speedily otherwise regard to prevent or stay the same.” 
The queen then complained, that ©withstanding her 
Often requests and advices, the king's governors in the 

x 4 
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Low Countries increased their crueltj,£s toward his own 
afflicted people, and his officer^ Sn Spain offered daily 
greater injuries to the EngfisA resorting thither for 
traffic: yea,* her express messengers with her letter* 

• were not permitted to c* me to the king’s presence, — “a 
Jnattfcr very strange, and agi1v st the law of nations." 
8he®contrasted the unworthy treatment of her ambas¬ 
sadors in Spain, witK her conduct towards the Spanish 
ambassadors, and especially Bernardino dc Mendoza; 
— u one,” said she* “ whom we did accept and use with 
great favour a long time, as was seen in our court, and 
we«fhink cannot be denied by himself: but yet of late 
years (we know not by what direction), we found him 
to be a secret great favourer to sundry our evil-disposed 
and seditious subjects, not «>nly to such as lurked in our 
realm, bite also to such as fled the same, being notoriously 
condemned as open rebels and traitors, with whom, by 
his letters, messages^and secret, counsels, he did in the 
end dcvise**now, with a power of men, partly to come 
out of Spain, partly«out of the Low Countries, (whereof 
he gave them great comfort in the king’s name,) an in¬ 
vasion might be made into oitr realm; setting down in 
writing the manner how the same should be done, with 
what number of men and ships, and upon what coasts, 
ports, and places of our realm, and who the persons 
should he, therein of no small account, that should favour 
this invasipn, and take part with the invaders: facts 
which have been»most clearly pr&ved, and confessed by 
such as*were in that confederary with him ; yet when 
he had bean charged with these practices, and. it had 
fieen made patent to him how and by whom, with many 
other circumstances we knew it, he was caused, in vey 
gentle sort, to depart out of ». our realm, the rather for 
i his own safety, as one fti very deed * mortally hated of 
our people.” „ «, 

The declaration proceeded to state what the queen 
had done for delivering Scotland from the servitude into . 
which thef house of Guiae meant to have brought it, and 
that by her meant only It had been restored to its an- , 
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dent freedom, amkwa# so possessed by the present king, 
wh&reby Scotland had* remained in better amity and 
peace with England than could be remem by ed for many 
hundred years befor^. It concluded by saying how, , 
upon the continued and lajpentafte requests of the states 
of Holland, Zeeland, Gutldres, and other provinces *vith 
them united, the queen had, with gpod advice, and after 
long deliberation, determined to aid them, “ only to de¬ 
fend them and their towns from sacking andjRsolation, 
and to procure them safety, to the honour of God, whom 
they desire to serve sincerely as Chris tianapeople,Re¬ 
cording to his holy word, and to enjoy their ancient 
liberties for them and their posterity, and so conse¬ 
quently to preserve the lawful and ancient commerce 
betwixt those countries and ours. Anti so,” eaid this 
magnanimous queen, “ we hope our intentions herein, 
and out subsequent actions, will be, by God'# favour, 
honourably interpreted of all perlbns (saving of the 
oppressors themselves argl their par^sans), in that we 
mean not hereby, either for ambition or malice, the two 
roots of all injustice, to make any particular profit hereof 
to ourself or to our people; only desiring at thiB time to 
obtain, by God’s favour, for these countries,a deliver¬ 
ance of them from war by the Spaniards and foreigners, 
a restitution of their ancient liberties an?i government 
by some Christian peace, and thereby a surety for our¬ 
selves and our realm tc* be free from jnvadftg neigh¬ 
bours, and our people to enjoy their lawful intergouAe 
of friendship and merchandise, according to tjie ancient 
usage and treaties of intercourse made betwixt our pro¬ 
genitors and the lords and earls of those countries, and 
betf ixt our people and theirs.* And though our farther^ 
intention also is, or may be, to take into our guard some 
few towns upon the sea-side, next opposite to our realm* 
which otherwise might Be in danger lb be taken by the 
strangers, enemies of the country ; yet therein considers 
mg we have no meaning at this tiroe^o take and retain 
the same to our own proper use, we hope all persons will 
think It agreeable with good reason and princely policy 
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that we should have the guard ^nd *use of some auch 
places, for sure access and reoem of our people and sol. 
diers in Bafejy, and for furniture of them with victuals 
and other things requisite and necessary, whilst it (hall 
be needful for them to’contiqpe in those countries, for 
the aiding thereof in these their great calamities, mi. 
aeries, and iraminery. danger; and until the countries 
may be delivered of such strange forces as do now op¬ 
press thdm, and mcover their ancient lawful liberties 
and manner of government, to live in peace as they have 
heretofore done, and do now most earnestly in lament¬ 
able manner desire to do, which are the very only true 
ends of all our actions now intended.” 

At the conclusion, the oueeu alluded to the “ cankered 
conceits,!' uttered by malicious tongues, and blasphe¬ 
mous reports, in such infamous libels, tliat in no age 
had the flevil employed more spirits replenished with all 
wickedness to utter his rage. An appendix was added to 
this declaration, inconsequence of an account of the siege 
of Antwerp, primed at Milan, in which, said she, “ we 
found our selves most maliciously charged with two 
notable crimes, no less hateful to the world than most 
repugnant, and contrary to our own natural inclination. 
The one with ingratitude towards the king of Spain, who, 
asKhe authod saitb, saved our life, being justly by sen- 
tence*adjudged to death in our sister's time; the other, 
that therd were^persons corniced with great promises, 
aftd tfoat with our intelligence, to take away the prince 
of Parma’s life. Now, knowing how men are maliciously 
bent, in tKis declining age of the world, both to judge, 
speak, and write maliciously, falsely, and unrererently 
‘of princes, and holding nothing so dear unto us as^he 
conservation of our reputation and honour to be blame- 
‘less, we found it very expedient not to suffer two such 
horrible imputations to pass Sander silence. And for 
answer bf the first point, {touching our ingratitudetowards 
tile king of Spain* as we do most willingly acknowledge 
that we were beholding unto him in the tune our 
late sister, which we then did acknowledge jfiry thank- 
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folly, and have lought many ways since in like Bort to 
requite, so do we utterly deny as a most manifest un¬ 
truth, that ever he ^as the cause of the sayjng of our life, 
as a person by course of justice sentenced unto deatl^ 
who ever carried ourselttowaAs pur said sister in such 
dutiful sort, as our loj^lty was never called in question, 
much less any sentence of deatl^* pronounced against 
us; a matter such as in respect of the ordinary course 
of proceeding, as by process in lawfby place trial, by 
the judge that should pronounce such sentence, and other 
necessary circumstance^ in like cases usiwl, especially 
against one of our quality, as it could not but have oeen 
publicly known, if any such thing had been put in ex¬ 
ecution- This, then, bein^true, we leave to the world 
to judge how maliciously and injuriously th% author of 
the said pamphlet dealeth with us in charging us with a 
vice that of all others we do most hate and al^ior. And 
by the manifest untruth of thi^imputatiqp, men, not 
transported with passion, may ea^ly discern what un¬ 
truth is contained in the second, by which we are charged 
with an intended attempt against the life of the prince 
of Parma. He is one of whom we have ever had an 
honourable conceit, in respect of those singular rare 
parts we always have noted in him, which hath won 
unto him as great a reputation as any maft this day living 
carrieth of his degree and quality; and bo hav% we al- 


• This accusation wm not made by pamphleteerf and mere b bell era only. 
Herrera, the royal chronicler, in hi* Historia Oeneral del Wywdo for the 
first seventeen years of Philip's reign, asserts that Elisabeth was on three 
aeveral occasion* condemned to death for treason against#er Bister, and as 
often pardoned through the king's intercession ? " Y el Hbrarla loa Esparto, 
tea con Unto cvydado de la muertc, deiian Urn Franceses que ee ruaM 
porque no sucedicsse en U corona dc Inglateira Maria reyna de Eitcocia, 
auada con Franciaco d elfin de Franeis; y los Espaflolcs dezian centnPlo* 
Franceses que procuravan de mgartar a Ysabel, metiendola en estoa 
trabajoe, para que murtendo pot ello*. quadasae desembaraaada la aucetaiong 
a la reyo# de Escocia. LeLW. c. 13. p. 399. Herrera probably beUared 
what he asserted, if what Strada affirms be true, that the statement was 
made by Philip himself? ThJt king, the JesuHUaya, was incensed against 
Etiaabetb, “ tap to quidem acriore senau .quanto pro beneficiip, proque viU 


IpsA, quam el bis tetque se dedistere* affirmabat, dum oonsfirwttoonm in- 
aunuUtfaiu, fa car cere, capiulique judlcio libexaverat; pro hisalttsqut pro. 
merit* alias super alias accepisse se Indesinenter InniHaParhoacehat” 
P. aa a The ehronider adds that Cataia was betrayed* with Ebaabeth't 
Aopsent, she hoping thereby to break her sifter's heart, “para acabar con 
estoa ebojos tamo mas presto la vida de au hermana." 
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ways delivered out by speech unto fhe *rorld, when any 
occasion hath been offered to unite mention of him. 
And tonching'.the prosecution, committed untp him, of 
,the wars in the Low Countries, sb all men of judgment 
know,.that the taking away of .his life carrieth no like* 
lihood that the same shall wort any end of the said 
prosecution, so is it manifestly known that no man hath 
dealt more honourably than the said prince, either in 
duly observing of hfc promise, or extending grace and 
mercy where merit and desert hath craved the same; 
and, therefore, no greater impiety by any could be 
wrought, nor nothing more prejudicial to ourself (so 
long as the king shall continue the prosecution of the 
cause in that forcible sort lje now doth), than to be an 
instrument to take him away from thence by such vio¬ 
lent means, that hath dealt in a more honourable and 
gracious B^rt in the charge committed unto him, than 
any other tji.at hath fever gone before him, or Is likely 
to succeed after hin^ Now, therefore, how unlikely it 
is, that we should be either author, or any way assenting 
to so horrible a fact, we refer to the judgment of such as 
look into causes, not with the eyes of their affection, but 
do measure pnd weigh things according to honour and 
reason. The best course, therefore, that both we and 
all other prinfees can hold, in tins unfortunate age, 
that ovAfloweth with malignant spirits, is, through the 
grace and ^oodnpss of Almighty God, to direct our 
courae ip such sort, as they may rathe* show their wills 
through malice, than with just cause by desert to say ill 
either by speech or writing; assuring ourselves, that be¬ 
sides die punishment that such wicked libellers shall 
rebeive at the hands of the Almighty for depraving df 
' princes and lawful magistrates, who are God’s ministers, 
they both are and always shall be thought by all good 
men unworthy to li*e upon the flee of tl»e earth.”* 
When Elisabeth thus openly allied herself with the 
United States, which was, in fact, declaring war against 
Spain, the other Christian princes (< admired such manly 

• HoUnahod, 621—00. 
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fortitude in a wdyan ; *and the king of Sweden said, she 
had taken the crown •fjjom her head and adventured it 
upon the chance of war." • But no new or additional 
danger was drawn upon her by this dechfration. The 
plan of invasion which Sebastiai’s expedition to ^frica 
had frustrated, and whj^H had been suspended in,con- 
sequence of the subsequent eventa in Portugal, had been 
resumed two years before this trebly with tlie States was 
concluded. The prince of Parma lyui at thaUtime been 
ordered to obtain accurate information respecting the 
English ports, and their means of defence: tite Milanese 
engineer, Battista Piatti, who constructed the biftlge 
over the Scheldt during the siege of Antwerp, waa one 
of the persons thus employed; he had drawn up a report 
accordingly, and proceeded t# Spain to (five wh|t farther 
information might be required. + A negotiation pending 
with the queen of Scots, for her release, upon her en¬ 
gagement that her agents should attempt nothfng to the 
injury of Elizabeth or of England was broken off, 
partly, says Camden, btlcause of ceifain fears cast in the 
way by those who knew how to increase suspicions be¬ 
tween women already displeased with one another; but 
chiefly in consequence of certain papers, which a Scotch 
jesuit, on his passage to Scotland, when captured by 
some Nether landers, tore in pieces, and oast overboard: 
the wind blew them back into the ship, am> from 
these fragments the designs of the pope, th# Spaniard, 
and thfe Guises, for invading England, ^ere discovered.^ 
The detection of a nearer treason led to the eftath of 
the queen of Scots, an act by which Elizabeth, if she 
lessened her own immediate danger and that of the na¬ 
tion, (which may well be doubted), brought upon herself 
aif ineffaceable stain §, purchasing self-preservation at a 


• Camden, 321. 


f Strada, 026. 


{ Camden, 299. 


fault l* not Kngliih. It lropcrteth you much; ao long aa it la wed with 
her, it U Mfe with you. When the U In few, $hu are sot without peril. 
Cherub, and love tier. She la of your blood, and your undoubted heir in 
luooenion. It la to talus abroad, and will be (bund aott home.” — atnmtl 
AmuU. App. No. 46. 
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greater price than it is worth. Buf'it is not upon 
Elizabeth that the blackest stjgjAi should be affixed. 
The English parliament called upon her for blood. Not 
,a voice in either house was raised «against the popular 
cry. .The commons ctLne to a resolution, w that no 
other,way, device, or means whatsoever could possibly be 
found or imagined, that safety could in any wise be had 
to long as the queen hf Scots were living. • — To spare 
her,” they said, f *were nothing else but to spill the 
people, who would take all impunity in this case very 
much to h^yrt, and would not think themselves din. 
ehafged of their oath of association, unless she were 
punished according to her deserts. And they called 
upon Elizabeth to remember the fearful examples of 
God’s vepgeanct* upon king Saul for sparing Agag, and 
upon king Ahab for sparing Benhadad.” t To such pur¬ 
poses can public feeling be directed, and Scripture 
perverted*! Some of those great personages who had 
corresponded with the royal prisoner, and were impli¬ 
cated more or leas'in the treasonable practices which 
under her name and with her concurrence were con¬ 
tinually carried on, began now to act as her deadly 
enemies, thereby the better to conceal their own guilt.j 
The Spanish party thrust her forward to her own dan¬ 
ger^ that by htr destruction the way might be cleared 
for the pretended title of the king of 8pain.$ They had 
persuaded i.hetnselves that nothing but an absolute con. 
quest of the islarfd, like that by William of Normandy, 
could Istablub a catholic prince here, and reinstate the 
Romish religion in its full powers. And when die 

"French king, Henry III.||, sent a special ambassador 
publicly to speak in the qqeen of Scota behalf, that am¬ 
bassador was charged wjth Secret instructions to pr«a 
upon Elizabeth the necessity of putting her to death as 

• Parliamentary HisteSy, 644. f Camden, 963. 

t lMd.34* * S Ibid. S3], 

R Pscry uyi at htm. In the remarkable letter above quoted; H in which hf 
speaks withehe freedom A well as the sincerity of a dying man. the Weed} 
ainf it French >; you know that well enough. You will find him aecupittf 
when ha should io yon food. He will not lose a pilgrimt#* to sate y»ur 
crown." 
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«n enemy, who,If the succeeded to the English throne, 
wouldi through her 1 ^qpnectkm with the Guises, be 
as dangerous to him as she now was to the queen of 
England! * * * m 

The death of Mary may have preserved England 
from the religious struggle which would have ensued 
upon her succession to the throne, but it delivered Eli- 
aabeth from only one, and that the weakest of her 
enemies; and it exposed her to a charge oft injustice 
and cruelty, which, being itself well founded, obtained 
belief for any other accusation, however extravagantly 
false. It was not Philip alone who prepared for mating 
war upon her with a feeling of personal hatred: through- 
out Romish Christendom she was rejn-esented as s mon¬ 
ster of iniquity ; that represAitation w* assiduously set 
forth not only in ephemeral libela, but in histories, in 
dramas, in poems, and in hawkers' pamphlets f ; and 
when the king of Spain equipped <*□ armamefit for the 
invasion of England, volunteers entered it with a pas¬ 
sionate persuasion that*they were Ibout to bear a part 
in a holy war against the wickedest and most inhuman 
of tyrants. The pope exhorted Philip to engage in this 
great enterprise for the sake of the Roman catholic and 
apostolic church, which could not be more* effectually 
nor more meritoriously extended than by Abe conquest of 
England; so should he avenge his own private and 
public wrongs ; so should he indeed prove himself most 
worthy of the glorious title of Most Catholic King. 
And he promised, as soon as his troops should ffave set 
foot in ‘that island, to supply him with s* million of 
crowns of gold $ towards die expenses of the expedition. * 
irtunity could never be jnore favourable: he had 
luded a truce with tbe*Turk ; the French were em- 

% • Turner, 043. Bayte’s critique on Malmbourg’a Hist, of Calvinism 
, there quoted. - ^ 

t They arc circulated to thisday in Spain and Portugal. 

' t The money, however, was not forthcoming Strada, whlb he relates 
the offfer, adds, “ quod magi* Xystl magrumimiutem osteadit, quaas MU 
ftibshHuin ftikt: qutppe, ut partem huius aumtnS aliquant powtifea etargi- 
tetur ante pnefinitum hoc tempus, unfits adduci potutt aut HUpant iegati, 
aut Cadi coautU & Parmeaai duee propterea Romani nu*i, p*r§UH»om- 
but.’* P.557. 
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broiled in civil war, and could offer to him no oppo~ 
sition. England was without £ofts or defences: long 
peace had left it unprovided of commanders or soldiers; 
and it was ffill of catholics, who wuld Joyfully fipak^to 
' his standard. The conquest of Portugal -had not been 
easier than that of England vTopld be found; and When 
England was once conquered, the Low Countries would 
presently be reduced 1 to obedience. 

Such qxhortatiojis accorded with the ambition, the 
passions, and the rooted principles of the king of Spain. 
The undertaking was resolved on; and while prepar¬ 
ations were making upon the‘most formidable scale, 
it was deliberated on what plan to proceed. Sir WiL 
liam Stanley, the most noted of those persons who for con¬ 
science-sake betiayed thei* trust, deserted to the enemy, 
and bore arms against this country, advised that Ireland 
should be the first point of attack. He knew that country 
well, having served in it fifteen years; and if W'atcrford, 
he said, were once taken and fortified, the Spaniards 
might from thcncc € reduce the 6ne island and invade the 
other. Piatti was of opinion that it were better to begin 
with Scotland, where he was led to believe the king 
might be induced to join with them for the sake of 
revenging *his mother's death. Having established a 
footing there,be thought the Isle of VV'ight should next be 
occupied. A noble inhabitant of that island had promised 
the princ*, of Parma to show him a place, known 
only to himself/ by which ships could approach, and 
in fot/i-and-twenty hours obtain possession of it; and 
he laid before Philip a plan of the island, and a me. 

♦ moir concerning it, which had been drawn up at 
the prince of Parma's desire. The marquis of Santa 
Cruz, who was to be commander in chief, objected 10 
neither of these plans, but he urged the necessity of 
perpending all things well befo^ an expedition should 
be sent out, in which Spadn put forth all her strength: 
and ke advised tha^ a port should previously be secured, 
either in'lreland, or, which he thought more desirable, in 
Holland or Zeeland. The enterprize might safely be 
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undertaken, if thS^lect were thus rendered secure on that 
side. This was the ofigijon which the prince of Parma 
supported in his letters. He represented the danger of 
venturing such a fleef in the British seas Without pro¬ 
viding a harbour into which 4t might retreatand 
Flushing, he said, was tl*' only one in the Low Countries 
capacious enough for so great a force. Now, that he 
lmd taken Slurs, Flushing might mote easily l>e captured; 
and he strongly advised that the capture of this place 
should lie effected before the armada ventured into those 
seas. It was a conquest which, with Cot^p help, he 
undertook to make. Rift, in thus advising, the priflce 
had a farther object ; he was not willing that Spain 
should divert its attention from the Low Countries, 
which he had no doubt of subjugating, 4f only^ part of 
the force designed for England were employed for that 
purpose. Those countries once subdued, England would 
be open to invasion ; and of this, #hich he sgw clearly 
himself, lie hoped to convince the king, if he could first 
persuade him to let the siege of Klushflig he undertaken.* 

Hut Philip would luar of no delay. The troubles in 
France, and the treaty with the Turk*, allowed him at 
this time to direct his whole attention towards England : 
it was even less costly to punish that country by 
an invasion, than to defend the coasts* of his o*vn 
empire against her piratical enterprises ; and hfc felt 
himself bound to exact ^engeatice for the de#th of the 
queen of Scots, in which cause all scfVereign princes 
were concerned. Objecting, therefore, to any aftempt 
upon Ireland, which would be opening a newPtheatre of 
war, or to any delay which would allow the enemy ' 
tiiTj^ to prepare for defence, Jie directed the prince to 
take what measures he thdVght^ best for exciting the 
Scotch to arms; but meantime to make ready with alt 
speed for co-opcrating w*h the expedition, which would 
set sail as soon as he should lie in readines&.1» Upon 
another point, also, there had beun a difference* of 
opinion among Philip's advisers: some of whom thought 

♦ Strada, 528—5J1. f Ibid. 58 f i 
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that war should be proclaimed ’agaiqsft England, both 
to remove suspicion from othpr r {towers, and to alarm 
Elizabeth, who might then be induced to levy foreign 
troops for hdr defence; which if ishe did, it was to be 
expected that those trorps, according to the usual inso¬ 
lence of mercenaries, would s5 demean themselves, as to 
excite discontent among the English people, and con¬ 
sequent confusion.* 'The formality of declaring war was, 
ho we my disregarded as a mere form on both sides ; and 
on the part of the Spaniards it was deemed more politic 
to disturb tjie English with apprehensions of some great 
bufr’imlefinite danger, and at the same time divert them 
from making any effectual preparation for defence, by 
carrying on negotiations in the Low Countries, without 
the slightest intention of teienting to any terms of re¬ 
conciliation that could be proposed. 

The prince of Taima, therefore, while he prepared 
for the invasion with his characteristic diligence, which 
left nothing undone, opened a negotiation with England, 
to which Elizabeth notwithstanding the urgent remon¬ 
strances of the States, gave ear, yet with a just sus¬ 
picion that the proposal was insincerely made. Leicester, 
who had unwisely been entrusted with the command of 
the English auxiliaries, hail conducted himself neither 
torthe satisfattion of the States nor of his own govern¬ 
ment*. the English and Dutch had not been found to 
agree whin they came to act together, under circum¬ 
stances that b/ought their national qualities into close 
and dnaraiable contrast t : the Dutch, too, were divided 
among tftcmselves; so that there seemed little liope 
that England could afford them any such assistance as 
•might enable them to obtain the objects for which dicy 
hail taken up arras, find JtiU less of any such happy 
•termination, if they were left to themselves. With re¬ 
gard to England* it was th* opinion of her greatest 

* Canktm, 401 * 

Piurimum autem difforunt barum nationum ingenia « morals w® 
Anjrft, u^addicte iarriunt, it* tvecti ad dignltalca priocem humllitstaai 
incolentii repomlunt; iklgaruu) parcrc et imporaro cum modo, nec 
genu ulU fiddlui amat eminent**, aut Uadem, *J eontemtns aditt, Imptiu 
caiubui lraacitui."— Grviiu*, Vo. 
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statesman, Cecil, «thaj a peace was not only desirable, 
but most necessary; bnt it must be such a peace as 
should be clear and assured, leaving no sgch occasion 
of quarrel as had liitlferto existed; the queen's subjects • 
must be free from the In'fuisitftn; and the people of 
the Low Countries not ifh peached for any thing which 
had past; but allowed to enjoy # their liberties and 
franchises, and to have the use of their religion, now 
openly professed in their churches, fffr which fhey had 
so long stood to their defence.* The Dutch were 
well convinced that all negotiation was uibless, qpd 
therefore refused to take any part: the English com¬ 
missioners, however, met those of the king of Spain 
at Osteml: they first proposed a suspension of arms, 

“ thereby to stay the coming ot the Spanish flee#;" and 
to this the Spanish commissioners seemed to incline, 
craftily thereby seeking to persuade them that# it was 
not intended against England. T^ey asked* for the 
renewal of old treaties anti intercourse; the repayment 
of such sums as the queen had advanced to the States, 
not requiring this from the king, but that be should 
authorise the States to collect money for this purpose: 
farther, they required that foreign governors ami foreign 
troops should, for the queen's safety, be withdrawn 
from the Low Countries; that the people might enj<fy 
their ancient liberties and privileges, and be governed 
by their countrymen, nob by strangers ; ^nd tnat there 
might be a toleration for two years at least, during 
which time the matter of religion should be or^pred and 
established by the States. If these terms were con¬ 
cluded, the queen would agree to any reasonable con¬ 
ditions concerning the cautionary towns, that all the 
world might know 6he had taken possession of them 
not to aggrandise herself, but for her own necessary 
assurance and defence, t • • 

To the more important of these proposals it was jg- 
pUed, that the king could not withdrawals troops4ill the 
States had submitted themselves, nor while the French 

• Strype'i Aimak, vollill part 1 M* t Grimertone, m. 

Y 2 
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were in arms; that the queen of England had nothing to 
do with the privileges of the Lo ^Countries ; nor was she 
to prescribe^ law to him how he should govern his sub¬ 
jects ; and that he would not hear of the free exercise of 
religion, but would grant a toleration, such as hail been 

allowed to the towns that had fielded themselves to his 

• 

obedience. The Kfghsh commissioners made answer, 
that neither the queen nor the Netherlander* could Ik* 
assured V»f any pftice while foreign troops were main¬ 
tained in that country: that in the privileges of these 
cpjjri tries <tfje hud a special interest; first, in regard of 
neighbourhood ; secondly, as Wing specially named in 
several pacifications ; and, thirdly, liecause it was not 
possible for her subjects Jo enjoy their privileges there, 
unless fhe provinces themselves were allowed them. 
And for the point of religion, if the king would not 
hear of^ny toleration of tin* exercise thereof, then must 
the protectants be forced cither to forsake the leligiou 
in which they hid been 1 kt» ami bred^ or go into 
perpetual exile. Not with any reason could the king 
refuse his subjects what in tunes past had been by hi* 
father, the emperor Charles, accorded to tin* Germans, 
and by other princes, and namely by himself, in his per¬ 
petual edict. None but dilatory replies were made to 
this replication, the object of either party being to gain 
time ; for Philip would have consented to no other terms 
than suefi as ap absolute cenqurst of the revolted States 
ifiiglp. have enabled him 10 impose; and Elizabeth, 
though ghe sincerely wished for peace, knew that it 
could not possibly bo obtained. At this time the pope 
issued his bull, declaring tliat the catholic king was 
about to direct his power ^against England, and enjoin¬ 
ing the queen’s subjects, by their obedience to the 
ehu/ch, to hold themselves in readiness for assisting the 
army which, unfter the^prinef of Parma, was preparing 
for their deliverance. Allen also, who bad now been 
made t cardinal,* published a book at Antwerp, which, 
for the audacity of its unhesitating falsehood, it* vitu¬ 
peration, and its treason, may vie with any libel that ever 
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issued from the* press* He called Elizabeth heretic, 
rebel, and usurper; incestuous bastard, the bane of 
Christendom, and firebrand of all mischief; one who 
deserved not deposition alone, but all vengeance both of 
God and man; and he reproached the English papists* 
for their effeminate dastjfily in suffering such a creature 
to reign almost thirty years, both over their bodies 
and their souls.t Nor was sophistry wanting in a com¬ 
position thus highly seasoned with inydence aiyl slander. 
He argued, that if there were no power by which apos¬ 
tate princes might be deposed, God wouhl not have 
sufficiently provided few our salvation, and the pre¬ 
servation of his church and holy laws. Our obligation 
to the church far' cxceedeth all other that we owe to 


any hujnau creature. The •.ife may «lepart from her 
husband, if be be an infidel or a heretic; flic bond- 
slave, if his master become a heretic may refuse to 
serve him ; yea, fartu, he is i%ade free ; parents, if 
they become heretic, lo.;c their natural authority over 
tlvir children. “Therefore,” saift the cardinal, ‘Met 
no nun marvel that, in case of heresy, the sovereign 
loseth the superiority over his people and kingdom. 
The pojK'," he added, “ acting on a special canon of thu 


great council of Lateran, touching the chastisement of 
princes that will not purge their dominions of hyesy 
and heretics, hath specially entreated the king of Spain 
to take upon him this sacred and glorious enterprise; 
who, by this his holrticss's authority»and exhortation, 
moved also not a little by my humble and continual 
suit, hath consented and commanded sufficient royal 
forces to be gathered and conducted into our country." jg 
The publication of this l>ook at Antwerp was an oVort 

* J ur *jert 671. _ * t« s try|»e t iii. p 2. app no. 54. 

* * 01 tni« verjman riarl but a few yean before protested, “that neither* 
the reverend father* of the society of the holy name of Jcmis, whom the 
people called Jesuits, (an express clause king in the in struct ion a of their 

mission Into England, that thej deal not in raat#n» of state, which is to be 
•bowed, signed with their late general'fthand, of worth v merrary,} neither 
the prieata, either of the seminaries, or others, have any commission, di. 
rectum, instruction, or insinuation, from hit holiness or miy otff# tlieir 
superior,^either in religion, or of the colleges, to move lediurai, or to deal 
agamtt the ftUteor temporal government; but only by their priesthood and 
the functions thcrcol, to do #uch duties as be requisite for Christian men's 
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act of hostility ; that of the bull an^dunted to nothing 
less than a declaration of wai; gti the part of Spain.* 
The queen, therefore, directed Dr. Valentine Dale, who 
was one of ffer commissioners, to fpcak with the prince 
* in person, charge him in good sort with the things con¬ 
tained in this publication, and*inquire from him a direct 
answer, whether he were not appointed general of the 
army which was theft preparing in Spain, and, as there 
publicly stated, fo* the invasion of England ? + 

The prince made answer, that he knew nothing either 
of the booker bull ; nor hail lie undertaken any thing in 
obA!ience to the pope, nor attempted any thing of him¬ 
self but honourably, in the service of the king his 
master, whom, as his own sovereign, he must obey. 
And for the que&i of EnglAid, lie had so higli an.esteem 
for her, for her royal virtues, that, next liis own king, 
he honoured her above all persons, and desired to do her 
service. 'With thattlesirc, he had persuaded the king 



souls, which cnriitiAt in preaching, teaching, catechising, imnlstcf ing the 
SAcrameilt*, and the like.” — *<J the /.ng//A/* Seminalt€* % |» 71 

In tin* fame apology, Alluding to apttl.lit at Ion, rerv similar both in matter 
ami hpint to that * Il'ich he* now fulminated in liu caj».ic;ty of Qnlmal, 
Allen t»ays, “touching wune of our Lite repairing to the rit\ of ftnmr, 
'wherewith we are charged, the principal ot‘ th.it voyage .meaning himself l 
cloth protect, that he neither joined with mU-I nor traitor, nor anyone 
or other, /igsiii«t the queen or realm . nr tf.nitoroud> nought or practiced 
any prince or j'otcatatc to hostility agauivt the same: farther imnratiiig 
upon hi> ** 00 ), that he never knew,saw, nor heard, during his abode in the 
court thdre, of any such writings a* art* mentioned in the proclamation nf 
July, containing certain artichs of confederation ( ,f the pope, king of Spam, 
anil other prince* for pic invasion of the rcrlm , nor ever afterward gave 
coupaol to publish any such thing, though he were at Home at the day of 
the date^hat *ome of those copies whiih afterward* he saw when they 
were common to all the world, do bear Being also most insured that no 
other English tilholu would or could lie the author thereof, nor it may 
Ik* thought -, ary other of those prim e* nr their ministers, that are pretended 
• tu be of the foresaid league ; being neither wisdom nor policy, it any furll 
thing were intended (ns we verily think there was not), touch It*** if it were 
ntver meant, to publish any such*ltl»clfi to giTO the realm wnrmnggp* 
provide tor it; specisJJy all the world knowing that the pinching of *ne 
poor catholics At home ia JamfSdablc cane) is their fence to repay for all 

adr'erae accidents abroad. Arid it may verilv bethought *ar>d *0 It !• certain 
that some of the prinnipat minister* of the forenamed princes have an¬ 
swered, being reminded thereof), that th# protectant*, having exorcised 
skill and audacity Sn such prui tix^nd coutiter.prmctisc* of which Inuice* 
Flanders, Scotland, and other countries have hail so lamentable expe¬ 
rience did contrive them, to alter her majesty** accustomed benignity 
and mercy fli. wants the catholics. Into such rigour of justice as In the said 
edict is threatened.** P. la— 16. 

• Turner, G72. t Bor, 320. Grimestonc, 996. Camden, 40% 


u these things 'are in the disposal of the^U- 
"* This consummate general practised a du- 
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to enter upon*thi%treaty, which would be more advan¬ 
tageous for the Englishman the Spaniards. “ For if the 
Spaniards l>e overcome/' said he, tc they will soon repair 
their loss ; but if y*u are once vanquished, your king¬ 
dom is lost." Dale made*an8\«r, “ Our queen is pro-* 
vided of strength sufficient to defend her kingdom : 
and you yourself, in your wisdom, may judge that a 
kingdom cannot easily be won 1$ the fortune of one 
battle, seeing that in so many years *>f war the king of 
Spain has not yet been able to recover his ancient inhe¬ 
ritance of the Netherlands /*—" Be it so,” Replied the 

• « y . 1 .1 • * • 

pnnoe : 
mighty. 

plicity more conformable to his religion than his own 
better nature, when he AmitMl alUcnowlejJge of a 
hull then circulating throughout tlte states which he 
governed, and a book which hud lieen printed at Ant¬ 
werp, with the knowledge and •ipprobatioiT of the 
authorities that he had Jiimsdf established There. In 
forwarding with the utmost activity^hc preparations for 
invasion during the negotiations, he did no more than 
circumstances fairly warranted, and his plain sense of 
duty required: in this point, neither party was duped* 
into any loss of irretrievable time. Most fiappily for 
England, the provinces which the prince *>f Parma Jiad 
reduced were not the maritime ones ; Flanders alone 
excepted. lie had to seek, therefore, for shipwrights 
and for seamen : the former were brought from Italy, 
which still retained its reputation in this brand!: the 
latter from Hamburgh, Bremen, and Knfbden. He 
thought also to obtain both ships and sailors from Den-* 
m|rk. The Danish king h#d endeavoured to act as 
mediator for bringing aboftt, i£ that were possible, an 
accommodation between Philip and the States : but hts ' 
ambassador, proceeding#in company^with some of the 
prince’s soldiers, had been made prisoner by the Dutch 
in a skirmish; and as they either # disbelieved oWlis- 
regarded his pretensions to the character which he 


* Camden, 40 0. 
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assumed, his papers had been opened^ 1 This so incensed 
the king, that he immediately, detained 700 vessels 
which were bringing grain from the Baltic ; for even if 
former cxprtience had taught the Dutch to provide 
'against such a danger/*in the present circumstances of 
tbeir # country means and leisure for such provision were 
alike wanting, and they must have been reduced to imme¬ 
diate distress for loofi, if they had not, as necessity com¬ 
pelled. brought infc> their ports the French and English 
vessels * coming from the same sea. Spain, therefore, 
had less difficulty in contracting with the Danes for 
sliif «j, mariners, ami “ soldiers nipon the seas but the 
English resident at Copenhagen having intelligence of 
this, represented to the governors of the king (for he 
was a minor), *that this^was contrary to the league 
between the two crowns, and nothing conformable to the 
sincere friendship which had subsisted between queen 
Elizabetlf and the t'ling their master. This remon¬ 
strance prevailed ; and though the parties pleaded their 
privileges, severe elder was taken that no subjects of 
Denmark or Norway, or other parts appertaining to the 
king's dominions, should either then or thereafter serve 
cagainst the queen.+ 

But in \frhat was to be effected by human exertions 
urnjer his owa> superintendence, the prince was in no 
dangea of being disappointed. Two and thirty war 
ships he made ready at Dunkirk, hired for the same 
ptvpose five foit-ign vessels in that harbour, and en¬ 
gaged <Eive more from Hamburgh to rendezvous there. 
Seventy flat-bottomed boats were fitted out in the little 
cjiver Watene, each to carry thirty horses, with bridges 
£pr embarking and landipg them ; and at Nieuport 
about 200 similar vessels, bet of smaller size. Here, 
too, he collected store of fascines, and all other materials 
for throwing up iq/renchraents f nd constructing sconces* 


♦ 4fc 7 t® viuturn diacrimm tolA pecunic a Dams cxprtMS jarlurft j quod 
t*tne«s et quia rcx<tni*so* uIm- legato* audire.dedlgnahatur, ha-«it 
altius wultonim antoniti judlrantium minora r^gna majorum. opibu* 
obnoxia teneri.**— Groitus , 105. 

. f Strypc, *5. 
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At Gravelines ifcpny thousand casks were got together, 0 
with cordage or chaftj^ork to connect them, for form¬ 
ing bridges or blocking havens. Stakes for palisades 
also were provided,«horse furniture of e\^ry kind, and 
horse's for draught" with ordnance and all other jiece£ 
sary provision for the yar.” With such neighbours as 
the Zoelandcrs and the English at Flushing, even 
Antwerp did not give him the command of the Scheldt; 
and lie was fain, therefore, to deepen and igidcn some 
of those channels by which Flanders is intersected, that 
ships might be brought from Antwerp by way of Ghent 
to Bruges, and so to Sluys; or by the V perlee, ^lich 
had also lieen deepened, to the other Flemish ports. 
At Nieu|>ort he bat! thirty companies of Italian troops, 
two of Walloon, and cight # of Burgtfndian. ^ At l)ix- 
ntude, eighty of Ncthcrlanders, sixty Spanish, sixty 
German, and seven of English deserters, under sir 
William Stanley the traitor: eaf4 coinpan^ consisted 
of 100 men, and better troops were never brought into 
the field than those wlio served ^nder the prince of 
Parma: 4000 horse were quartered at (-ourtray, 900 at 
Watene. “ To this great enterprise and imaginary 
conquest divers princes and noblemen came from divers 
countries ; out of Spain came the duke of Pestrana, 
who was said to be the son of Iluy Gomez de Silv% but 
was held to be the king's bastard ; the marquis of 
Bourgou, one of the archduke Ferdinand’s nonsby Phi- 
lippina Welserinc ; cion Vespasian (fbnr.agua, of #the 
house of Mantua, a great soldier, who had been # viceroy 
in Spain; Giovanni dc Medici, bastard of Florence; 
Amedeo, bastard of Savoy, with many such like, be* 
sjtles others of meaner quality." * • 

These preparations held*the JStates in alarm, the more 
so liecause the prince endeavoured to make them app*e-* 
hend that his intention was to attack (Joes, or Wal- 
cheren, or Tholen; on all ihese points they* prepared 
for defence, and some were for cutting dykes, agd down¬ 
ing one part of the country for the sake of preserving 

• Griroeitonc, 999, 1000. Bor, 317. 
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the other. But the wiser opinion prevailed, not to incur 
this certain evil till its necessity lxy&ne evident; and the 
Dutch statesmen inferred that no movement would be 
made here tilf the great Spanish Ariftada, news of which 
was now bruited abroad,should arrive in the narrow seas; 
then they judged it would be jfined by the prince of 
Parma's forces, whether the expedition was intended 
against them, or agaiftst England first; whichever were 
attacked, they knew that the subjugation of both was in 
view. For themselves, they stood in little fear of the Spa¬ 
nish fleet, fjnm which the nature of their coast, in great 
merfkure, would protect them ; but they were in much 
greater danger from the prince's flotilja, against which 
their shoals and difficult harbours could afford them no 
security. f StraitAied as thfy were for means, and with 
the disadvantage of an unsettled government, they ex¬ 
erted themselves manfully and wisely. AU the vessels 
that they could mustef were equipped; and after due con¬ 
sultation it was resolved that tjie larger vessels should 
be stationed between England and the coast of Flan¬ 
ders, outside the shoals, the smaller within the shoals, 
and the flotilla of smacks off Kleeyenburg, or between 
ilammekens and Flushing, according to circumstances. 
Their feelings toward England, notwithstanding the 
ill blood that <iad been stirred during Leicester's ad¬ 
ministration, was shown by a medal which they struck 
at this tim£ On the one side wgre the arms of England 
and of the Unit<3l States, and two oxen ploughing; the 
motto f'rahitc teqtio jwpo—draw evenly ; on the reverse 
two eartheif pots floating upon the waves, the motto 
Frangimur &i cadidimnr —if we strike we break.** 

# Meantime, though the negotiations at Ostenrl were stjll 
carried on in policy by \}le Spanish commissioners, there 
was on die part of the Spanish government a disdainful 
disregard of secresj* as to its infections, or rather a proud 
manifestation of them, which, if they had been successful, 
migflThqj’e been called magnanimous. The great king 
had determined upon putting forth his strength, aud 

• Grimcftone, 994. Bor,3iK. 
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so confident wete his # subjeets of success, that in the 1 
accounts which wei^ ostentatiously published of its 
force, they termed it < 'The most fortunate and invincible 
Armada." The fleel| according to the offidaj statement, 
consisted of 130 ships, having *n board 19,293 soldiers^ 
8430 mariners, 2088 gallty-slaves,and 2 (>30 great pieces 
of brass ; there were, moreover, twenty caravels for the 
service of the fleet, and ten six-oared fulnas. The names 
of the most popular Romish saints amVnvocatiqps appear¬ 
ed in the nomenclature of the ships ; and holier appella¬ 
tions, which ought never to he thus applied, w^re strangely 
associated with the (treat Griffin and the Sea Dog^tbe 
Cat and the White Falcon. There were in the fleet. 
124 volunteers of noble family, having among them 45(5 
armed servants. There was fco noble h#use in gpain but 
had a son, a brother, or a nephew in the voyage, em¬ 
barked either at their own cost, or in the king’s pay. 
The religioners who embarked for the service of the fleet, 
and for after operations, were 180, consisting of Augusti- 
man*, Franciscans, Dominicans, and /Jesuits. Don Martin 
Alarcon embarked, for the good of the heretics, as vicar- 
general of the holy inquisition ; ami implements of con¬ 


version of a more cogent kind than argument or persua-* 
sion are said to have licen embarked in sufficient quantity. 


The business of reconciling England to the lloini«h # *oe 
was committed to cardinal Allen, as it had formerly been 
to cardinal Pole, and an English tianslat»>n of the 
pope s bull was ready for circulation as soon as® a 
landing should be effected. The galleons beinj? above 
sixty in number, were “exceedinggreat, fair, iml strong. 


ami built high above the water, like castles, easy, nays* 


a contemporary writer, to be /ought withal, but not so 
eaiy to board as the English anc^the Netherland ships ; 
their upper decks were musket proof, and beneath they 


were four or five feet tl#ck, so as no^bullet could pass 
them. Their masts were bound about with •oakum, 
»r pieces of fancied ropes, and armed against all 
The galleasses were goo<ily great vessels, furnished with 
chambers, chapels, towers, pulpits, and such like : they 
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rowed like galleys, with exceeding grejit oars, each hav¬ 
ing 300 slaves, and were able to dy touch harm with their 
great ordnance.'’ In place of the marqucz de Santa Cruz, 
who was deai?, the duque del Medina Sidonia was general 
bf this great armament ^DonJuan Martinez de lticalde, 
admiyd.* f f 

In whatever spirit of vengeance this expedition was 
undertaken, and witlf whatever ambitions views on the 
part of Philip, it cannot be doubted but that he believed 
himself to he engaged in a religious war, and that a 
great proportion of the army embarked with as full a 
pervasion that they were engaging in God’s service, as 
the first crusaders felt when they set forth for the Holy 
Land. The duque of Medina Sidonia, in the general 
orders issued Indore liic embarkation, said, First, and 
before ah things, it is to be understood by all in this 
army, from the highest to the lowest, that the principal 
cause which hath roived the king his majesty to under¬ 
take this voyage, hath been and is to serve God, and to 
bring back unto hit church a great many contrite souls, 
now oppressed by the heretics, enemies to our holy ca¬ 
tholic faith. And for that every one may fix his eyes 
•upon this mark, as we are bound, I do command, and 
much desire every one to enjoin those w ho are under his 
charge, that before they embark, they be shriven ami 
receive the sacrament, with due contrition for their sins ; 
which if it be done, and we are zealous to do unto him 
such great service, God will be with us, and conduct us 
to his^reat glory, which is what particularly and prin¬ 
cipally is XitendecL” Strict command was given that no 
one should blaspheme or rage against God, or Our Lady, 
or any of the saints, on j>ain of condign punishment ; 
“ oaths of less quality. 1 ' wfcre to be punished by depri¬ 
vation of wine, or otherwise, as might seem fitting. 
Gaming was forljiilden, as a provocation to this and 
other sins; and all qutrrels between any persons of 
wlUft quality soe\^r, were to be suppressed and sus¬ 
pended, as well by sea as by land, even though they 

• Grimcitone, y96. , 
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were old quarrds, |o long as the expedition / ;ted. 

Any breach of this tmie ami forbearance of arms was 
to be accounted as high treason, and punished with 
death. For furtheT security, it was declared that or 
hoard the ships nothing hhould^be offered to the disgrace 
of any man, and that whatever happened on borfhi, no 
disgrace nor reproach should he iyiputed to any one on 
that account ; moreover, no oric might wear a dagger, 
or thwart any one, or give any probation. 9 “ And for 
that it was known that great inconvenience and offence 
unto Clod arose from consenting that conUnon w^pen, 
and such like, went in such armies/* none were to be 
embarked: if ai^ person sought to carry them, the 
captains and masters of thg ships wore ordered not to 
consent thereto: whosoever did thus, or Assembled 
therewith, was to lie grievously punished. Every ship’s 
company was to give the good-morrow at ^lay-break, 
by the main-mast, according to custom ; and #nt evening, 
the Aiv Masi<is and stunt* days ^)e Salrv Regina , or 
at least on Saturdays, with a litany. A litany had been 
composed for the occasion, in which all archangels, 
angels, and saints were invoked to assist with their 
prayers against the English heretics and enemies of the 
faith. Should it happen because of the wind, that the 
word could not Ik* given by the admiral, in such # casc 
the following words were appointed for the days of the 
week in order, — Jesus, the Holy Jrhos£ the Holy 
Trinity, Santiago, the Angels, AH Saints, Oiy Lidy. 
No men ever set forth upon a bad cause with better will, 
nor under a stronger delusion of perverted faith. ^ 
As needful preparations for action, the gunners were 
instructed to have half-butts filled with water and 
vinegar* as usual, “with bonnets, old sails, and wet 
mantles, to defend fire;’* and to have shot made in 
good quantity, and ]*>wder and fnatch “ ready, by 
weight, measure, and length* *' and all soldiers tojjave 
' their room clean and unpestered df chests;’and for 


• Had then the wildfire, which Mill in uu\ lu»en derived from that 
of the Greek#, that vinegar wak thought nccexuiry for quenching It f. 
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that the mariners must resort unto their work, taclde, 
and navigation,” their lodgings wure to he on the upper 
works of the noop and forecastle, otherwise the soldiers 
* w ould trouble them in the voyage. “ The artillery,” 
said the instructions, Jhust stand in very good order, 
and rfpartcd among the gunners, being all charged with 
their balls; and nigh unto every piece his locker, 
wherein to put his shot and necessaries; and to have 
great care t'o the caAridges of every piece, for not chang¬ 
ing, and not taking fire; and that the ladles and sponges 
be ^*ady at* k hand. Every ship shall carry two boats- 
lading of stones, to throw to profit, in the time of fight, 
on the deck, forecastle, or tops, accordmg to his burden ; 
and shall carry tigo half-pipes, to fill them with water 
in the day' of battle, and repart them among the ord¬ 
nance, or other places as shall be thought necessary, 
and nigh rinto them old clothes and coverings, which, 
with wetting, may destroy any kind of fire/' The wild¬ 
fire was to be intrusted only to those who understood 
well how to use it, u otherwise it might happen to great 
danger.” That there might be no excuse for neglecting 
^hese orders, on pretence of ignorance concerning them, 
they w T ere to be publicly read, thrice a week, in every 
ship, by the purser. 

Meantime Elizabeth and her wakeful ministers were 
well aware of the danger, and seeing it in its whole . 
extent, they prepared to meet k with right English 
spirit. i The lord lieutenants of the several counties 
were required, by circular letters from the queen, to 
“ call together the best sort of gentlemen under their 
lieutenancy, and to declare unto them these great pre¬ 
parations and arrogant thretftfnings, now burst forth i«i 
oction upon the seas, wherein every man’s particular 
state, in the highest degree, could be touched in respect 
of country, liberty* wivesj chilcften, lands, lives, and 
(which was specially to be regarded) the profession of 
the true and sincere religion of Christ. And to lay 
before them the -infinite and unspeakable miseries that 
would fall out .upon any such change., which miseries 
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were evidently by the fruits of that hard and cruel 
government holden id fquntries not far distant. Wc do 
look/' said the queen, “ that the most jjart of them 
should have, upon this instant extraordinary occasion, % 
larger proportion of furnijure,«both for horseman and 
footmen, but especially Norsemen, than hath been«certi- 
fied; thereby to be in their best strength against any at¬ 
tempt, or to l>e employed about our own person, or 
otherwise. Hereunto as we doubt nfct but by your good 
endeavours they will be the rather conformable, so also 
we assure ourselves, that Almighty God >§ill so bless 
these their loyal hearts borne towards us, their lwing 
sovereign, and their natural country, that all the at¬ 
tempts of any enemy whatsoever shall be made void 
and frustrate, to tluir confufion, your # coinfor*, and to 
God's high glory."* Letters, also, were addressed by the 
council to the nobility, because, in the directions given 
of late years for mustering, arming, and training all 
persons, there' had been ^10 special ones to the nobles, 
her majesty having i( certainly supposed that it was the 
natural disposition of the nobility, without direction, to 
be armed, both for themselves, and for furniture of 
horsemen and footmen, according to their ability. The* 
council, therefore, having a more certain knowledge than 
by common report, of what preparations well* made beytmd 
the seas, very likely for the offence of this realfc, re¬ 
quired each lord, to yhom this communiftition was 
addressed, to receive it as one whom her # majesty tjustAl, 
and as an argument of special love. And in regard 
thereof," the letter proceeds, “ we do not dout>t but that 
your lordship, with all the speed you can possible, will ’ 
he furnished w r ith armour ai^l weapon meet for your 
calRng; and of your servaifts ai^l able tenants that are 
not already enrolled in the general musters of the coun¬ 
try as special trained persons, to make as many horse¬ 
men as you can, both for lairtx*s and light hdrsemen. 
And for the more increase of horsemen, for wanfeof 
cient number of great horse or geldings, we think your 

* Strype. Apjx L. 
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lordship may do well to increase your number, if you 
shall provide able men with prV^nels upon horses of 
smaller stature.”* 

r A contemporary relates, that “ill the noblemen in 
the realm, from east to u *vest/.from north to south, ex¬ 
cepting such only as could not be absent from their 
charge in the country, and some few that were not able 
to make forces according to their desire, came to the 
queen, bringing wfth them, according to their degrees, 
and to the uttermost of their power, goodly bands of 
horsemen, h'lth lances, light horsemen, and such other 
as are termed carbines or argelatiers, lodging their bands 
round about London, and maintaining them in pay at 
their own charges. And of the*** noblemen, many 
showed the bands of theiY horsemen before the queen, 
in the fields afore her own gate, to the great marvel of 
men ; fo^that the number of them was so great, and so 
well armed -and borseft, that, knowing they were no parcel 
of the horsemen limited in ever;' country, it was thought 
there had not been so many spare horses of such valour 
in the whole realm, except the north part towards Scot¬ 
land, whose forces consist chicflv of horse.” The first 
w f ho presetted himself and hi* retainers to the queen 
was a Roman catholic peer, the viscount Mountague, who 
at this time* professed his resolution, “ though he was 
very sickly, and in age, to live and die in defence of the 
queen and 4 of his country, against all invaders, whether 
it*werf pope, king, or potentate whatsoever; and in 
that quarrel to hazard his life, his children, his lands, 
and goods. And to show his mind agreeably thereto, 
he came personally himself before the queen with his 
frand of horsemen, being* almost 200, the name bejpg 
* let! by his owrn sons ; a*id with them a young child, very 
comely, seated ou horseback, being the heir of his house, 
that is, the eldest* son to his ton and heir: a matter 
mi^ch noted of many, to %ee a grandfather, father, and 
son at obc time oft horseback, afore a queen, for her 
service.” + v 

* Strrp*, HI. ii. pp. 13,14 

f Copy of a idler, Uc. HarL Muic. (flva *1.) il p. 
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The clergy affep were called upon by the primate, 
archbishop Whitgift. # Being members/' he said, “ of 
one and the self-same commonweal, and embarked in 
the like common dagger with others, if figt more, iij 
respect of our calling and publit profession of religion, 
whereby we are also bo^nd to go before others, a* well 
in word as good example ; we are, therefore, to re¬ 
member, and advisedly to weigh with ourselves, what 
dutiful forwardness against these %^traordi*iary im¬ 
minent dangers, of very congruence, is expected at our 
hands, for the defence of our gracious «o**reign, our 
selves, our families, and country. And, beside the^ery 
good exficctation of the best, the stirring up of those 
which otherwise are but slow to further such service, 
ami the discouraging of the Common fnemy, *ur will¬ 
ing readiness herein will be a good means also to stop 
the mouths of such as do think those temporalJdessings, 
which (rod bath in mercy bestc^ed upon # us, to be 
too much ; and, therefoy, spare not in grudging man¬ 
ner to say that themselves are foftecl, to their great 
charges, to fight for us, while we live quietly at home, 
without providing any munition in these public perils.” 
He required the bishops, therefore, as the letter of the 4 
council required him, “ effectually to deal with those of 
their cathedral churches, and other berffcfieed nieif in 
their dioceses, but especially such as were of better abi¬ 
lity, for the fumishing^of themselves with tehees, light 
horses, petronels on horseback, muskets, calivers^pikfcs, 
halberds, bills, or bows and arrows, as in regard of their 
several abilities might be thought most convenient: and 
he desired them, by all good persuasions, to move such^ 
ecclesiastical persons to be ready with all free and volunl 
tary provision of man, horse, ^mA furniture. This 
present necessary service,” he said, c< being no greSt 
charge, and so expedient for every on* to have in readi¬ 
ness, for the defence of his •bwr person, liohs e, a nd 
family, upon any sudden occasion.” % # 

The appeal from such a queen to such a nation was 

• Strype’t Whitgift, book iiL App. no. 3& 
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answered with just and enthusiastic loyalty. The city 
of London set an example worthy of London, such as 
the metropolis then was. When its aid was asked, the 
jord mayor/{-quested that the council would state what 
woulc^ be deemed requisite., Accordingly, 5000 men 
and fifteen ships were required, The lord mayor asked 
two days for deliberation, and then, in tile name of tho 
city, prayed that the*queen would accept of twice those 
numbers.# Six thousand were immediately trained and 
regimented, being armed with musquets, pikes, calivers, 
and bills: |he other 4000 were armed and put in rea¬ 
dings, and 10,000 more were rejiorted as able men. 
The artillery company, which had originated about three 
years lieforc, proved singularly useful now. At that 
time u q»rtain gallant, aAive, and forward citizens,'* 
says the old historian of London, “ having ha<l experi¬ 
ence, both abroad and at home, voluntarily cxercased 
tliemselvejj and trailed others, for the ready use of war ; 
so that there were almost 300 ^nerchants, and others of 
the like quality, vefy sufficient and skilful to train and 
teach common soldiers the managing of their pieces, 
pikes, and halberds, and to inarch, counterman'll, and 
*ring. These merchants met every Tuesday to prac¬ 
tise all points of war. Every man by turn bore or¬ 
derly office, fAnn the corporal to the captain. Some of 
them had now charge of men in the great camp, and 
were genefally called captains of the artillery garden.” 
Most erroneousfy had cardinal Allen, and the king of 
Spain, and the pope judged, when they thought that Eli¬ 
zabeth and the English nation were to lie intimidated by 
*a display of overpowering force, and denunciations “that 
file realm should be inv^led and conquered, that the 
queen should be destroyed, and all the nobility 2nd 
rfien of reputation, of honour, and wealth, w f ho should 
obey her, and deffnd her, and+would withstand the in¬ 
vasion, Should, with all \heir families, be rooted out, 
an^neifi places, their honours, their houses, and their 
lands bestowed upon the conquerors!" For “these 
things were universally so odiously taken, that the 
hearts of all sorts of people were inflamed, — some with 
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ire, some with ftgr ; &ut all sorts, almost without ex-* 
ception, resolved to # ^qjiture their lives for the with¬ 
standing of all manner of conquest,” The people, 
firmly devoted as tHey were to their magnanimous anjl 
excellent queen, were, bv sue!#insolent threats, tlio- 
roughly irritated/' sayg a contemporary, “ to s*ir up 
their whole forces for their defence against such prog¬ 
nosticated conquests ; so that, in a very short time, all 
her whole realm, and every corner, Were furnished with 
armed men, on horseback and on foot; and those con¬ 
tinually trained, exercised, and put into bapds, in war¬ 
like manner, as in no age ever was before in this lUalm. 
There was no sparing of money to provide horse, ar¬ 
mour, weapons, powder, and all necessaries ; no, nor 
want of provision of pioneers, carriages, and* victuals, 
in every county of the realm, without exception, to at¬ 
tend upon the armies. And to this general^ furniture 
every man voluntarily ottered, ver} many tty-ir services 
personally without wagtjp, others money for armour and 
weapons, and to wage soldiers : a fnatter strange, and 
inner the like heard of in this realm or elsewhere. And 
this general reason moved all men to large contributions, 
that when a conquest was to be withstood # wherein alP 
should be lost, it was no time to spare a portion/’* 
There were some who advised the qiiben to plaoe no 
reliance upon any means of maritime defence,to 
expect the enemy’s coding, and “ welcome #iim with a 
land battle/' as her father had resolveci to do when*hc 
was threatened with invasion by a superior fleet; and as 
was intended in the time of the French Annada, in Rich¬ 
ard II /9 reign. But Elizabeth, though her reliance was* 
no£ upon any human strength, knew the worth of h£r 

seamen, apd omitted none or tlio^ means of defence with # 

• 

* Copy of a letter sent out of England (Harl. Muae. 8vo. edition, vol. ii 
S3, 64 ) The editor of CM* col left) chi must hive rftt a careless eye over this 
letter, or he would not have supposed t*at it bad really becumirittcn by a 
papist in the Spanish interest " 

** One strange speech,” say*the writer, " that 1 heard sp^enHWy be 
marvelled at, but it was avowed tome for a truth, that one uetulcfnan 111 
Kent had a band of 160 footmen winch were worth in (food* above 160,000/ 
KterluiR, beside# their land*. Such men would tight stonily before they 
would lose their goods.** p. 65. 
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which God and nature had provided, fcer. The com¬ 
mand of the whole fleet she gave to Charles lord Howard 
of Effingham^ who had been appointed lord high ad- 
ipiral three years before, on the death of the earl of Lin¬ 
coln, Edward Clinton.®* TI»t office “ seemed to have 
become almost hereditary in tho Howard family. The 
queen had a great persuasion of his fortunate conduct, 
and knew him to be of a moderate and noble courage, 
skilful in*sea mattbrs, wary and provident, valiant and 
courageous, industrious and active, and of great autho¬ 
rity and esteem among the sailors.” Him she sent early 
in tflfe year to the western coast with the main body of 
the fleet; Drake, who was her vice-admiral, joined him 
here, and Hawkins and Frobisher (great names in naval 
history) c ere in'this division. Lord Henry Seymour, 
second son of the duke of Somerset, was ordered to 
lie off thf coast of Flanders with 40 ships, Dutch 
and English ; blockade the enemy's ports there ; and 
prevent the prince of Parma from forming a junction 
with the Armada from Spain. Ten years before this 
time the royal navy consisted of no more than 24 ships 
of all sizes, the largest being of 1000 tons, the smallest 
under 60;,all the ships throughout England of 100 
ions and upwards were hut 135, and all under 100 
and •‘above 40 ^ons were But if the ten years 

which *had elapsed had done little toward the augment¬ 
ation of tile royal navy, it had* added more than any 
pr^cedyig century to the maritime strength of the 
country in that race of sailors which had been trained 
up in adventurous expeditions to the new world. The 
‘whole number of ships collected for the defence of the 
country on this great occasion was lf)l, the num^r 
f of seamen 17,472, tlw amount of tonnage 31,985. 
Eighteen of these ships were volunteers. There was 
one ship in the fteet (the Triifmph) of 1100 tons, one 
of 1000,"one of 900 , twd of 800 each, three of 600, 
anuftve «of 500, fitc of 400, six of 300, six of 2.50, 
twenty of 200: all the rest were smaller. But, in 
the Armada, though there were only three ships that 

4 •^Camden, 325. + Campbell, L 334. 
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exceeded in size^the TYiumph, there were no fewer than* 
45 between 6‘00 and’l^KH) tons burden ; and though the 
English fleet outnumbered the Armada nearly by sixty 
sail, its tonnage amounted not to one half*of that of the 
enemy.* % t * 

For the land defenc^, somewhat more than 1^0,000 
men were called out, regimented and armed, but only 
half of them were trained. Of these the cavalry, with 
the pioneers, amounted to 14,000.# Tins ^jas exclu¬ 
sive of the force upon the borders, and of the Yorkshire 
force, which was reserved for service north^ird. 20,000 
men were disposed along the southern coast; an«Krmy 
of 45,000 was collected under the earl of Huns- 
don to guard tin? queen’s person, who, in case of the 
invaders’ success, if she es taped frofti that jn&lignant 
treason which had so often threatened her life, was to 
have been placed at the pope's disposal. The band 
of pensioners was attached to thisaarmy. Artotlier was 
formed at Tilbury undej Leicester: it con si."fed of 1000 
horse, and 22,000 foot ; and 2000 troops were requested 
and obtained from Holland to act with this force, which 
was specially intended to engage the prince of Parma, 
it being understood that London was the point for which 
he would immediately aim. “ The Hollanders," says 
Stowe, “came roundly in,with threescore^ail,brave flaps 
of war, fieice and full of spleen, not so much f#r Eng¬ 
land’s aid, as in just occasion for their o*n defence; 
these men foreseeing the greatness 9f the danger that 
might ensue, if the Spaniards should chance to*win the 
day, and get the mastery over them ; in # due regard 
whereof their manly courage was inferior to none.* 
Both sides of the river werejfortified under the direction 
of Federico Giambelli, art Itjlian deserter from the 
Spanish service, who invented the famous fire.ships,#o^ 
rather floating mines* employed ^gainst the prince 
of Parma over the Scheldt® at the siege oft Antwerp. 
Gravesend was fortified, and we^ern barges tPftAght 
thither with the twofold intent of constructing a bridge 

• Chwnock, vol. ii. 15.17. Turner, 6G7. 
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'like that of Antwerp, for blodking t # che river, and 
affording a passage for horse and^Tbot between Kent and 
Essex, as occasion might require. Arthur lord Grey 
of Wilton, sir Francis Knolles, »r John Norris, sir 
Richard Bingham, and* sir Jtoger Williams, were ap¬ 
point^!, as experienced soldiers, fo consult upon the best 
means of defence. They advised that the most con¬ 
venient landing-placds for the enemy, whether coming 
from Spaip, or from the Low Countries, should be well 
manned and fortified, “ namely, Milford Haven, Fal¬ 
mouth, Plymouth, Portland, the Isle of Wight, Ports- 
motfl'., that open coast of Kent which we call the Downs, 
the Thames mouth, Harwich, Yarmouth, Hull. And 
that the trained bands all along the c maritime counties 
should m£et in aims upon 1 signal given, to defend the 
said parts, and do their best to prohibit the enemy’s 
landing. And if the enemy did land, to lay all the 
country tfaste roumfe about, and spoil all things that 
might be oV any use to them ; that so they might find 
no food hut what they brought with them on their 
shoulders ; and to busy the enemy night and day with 
continual alarms, so as to give them no rest; hut not 
to put it to the hazard of a battle, till more commanders 
with their companies were come to them, — one com¬ 
mander being nominated in every shire.”* 

The*bull, cardinal Allen’s treasonable appeal to the 
English Ilfmanists, and the opinion confidently ex- 
prised in Spain? that they would, as soon as Spanish 
aid aftdLled them opportunity, cast off the queen’s yoke, 
and attempt something memorable for her destruction +, 
had rendered them objects of suspicion ; and there were 
evil counsellor* who argued that the Spaniards abroad 
were not so much to be t fear£d as the papists at home; 
4 ihat no invasion would be attempted were it not in 
reliance upon theij co-operatio# ; and, therefore, that 
for the sake of public safety, the heads of this dangerous 
par^waght to be taljpn off’; alleging, as an example, that 
in Henry Vi II;s time, when, at the pope's instigation, 

; ♦ Camden, 406. f Sirype, vet Ut |*t S3. 
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the emperor and*tjie kihg of France were about to invade* 
England, their inteirtym was abandoned as soon as he 
had put to death the persons whom he suspected of 
favouring it. Thai Elizabeth justly (ftmdemned as 
wicked counsel * on account, however, of* the prnerU 
murmurs, she thought jt prudent not only to aeciyo the 
priests and seminarists, but to commit some of the princi¬ 
pal laity to custody, part in Wisbe&ch castle, others in the 
bishops palace at Ely.* This was n#t an indiscriminate 
measure, nor can it he judged from the event to have 
been a needless one ; for, after the failure oj the armada, 
when they might have been enlarged upon sigtfhig a 
bond, they took exception at a clause in it engaging 
“ for their good !>eha>iour to the queen and the state,” 
because, they said, it seenutl to touck them^n credit; 
they offered a form of their own, which was properly 
suspected of some mental reservation ; and, in fact, 
th^-ee of the persons who were Ahus comrffitted were 
afterwards engaged in ^ie gunpowder plot. 9 

While all human means for defence were provided 
by the queen and her wise ministers, they did not neg¬ 
lect to implore that aid without which all human means 
would have been unavailing. A form of prayer, <c ne* 
cessary for the present time ami state,” was set forth, 
and enjoined to be used on Wednesdays and Fridays 
every week, in all parish churches. “'One of these 
prayers deserves,” sayj Strype, 44 to be recoded, in eter¬ 
nal memory of this imminent national danger:” iUran 
thus : — “ O Lord God of Hosts, most loving Ad mer¬ 
ciful Father, we, thy humble servants, pftmrate our¬ 
selves before thy Divine Majesty, most heartily beseeching; 
tjjee to grant unto us true repentance fot our sins past; 
namely, for our unthankfifloes^ contempt of thy word, 
lack of compassion toward the afflicted, envy, malic£ 
strife and contention among ourscl^s, and for all other 
our iniquities. Lord’, deal not with us as w# have de¬ 
served : but of thy great goodne«| and mercy to 4tway 
our offences; and give us grace to confess and acknow- 

• Camden, 406. Copy of a letter, At. GG. Strype’* Whitgift, l 52S—5S0 
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'ledge, O Lord, with all humble £nd l^fcrty thanks, thy 
wonderful and great benefits, wh^di thou hast bestowed 
upon this thy church and people of England, in giving 
unto us, without all desert on ourspart, not only peace 
jfnd quietness, but also preserving our most gracious 
queen^'thine handmaid, so miraculously from so many 
conspiracies, perils, and dangers. We do instantly be¬ 
seech thee, of thy grfcious goodness, to be merciful to 
thy church militant here upon earth ; and, as at this 
time, compassed about with most strong and subtle ad¬ 
versaries. £nd especially, () Lord, let thine enemies 
know^ and make them confess, that thou hast received 
England, (which they, most of all for thy Gospel s sake, 
do malign,) into thine own protection. Set, we pray 
thee, O l^ord, a wvall ab<f(A if, and evermore mightily 
defend it. Let it he a comfort to the afflicted, an help 
to the oppressed, a defence to thy church and people 
persecutecFabroad. /nd, forasmuch as thy cause is now 
in hand, wfc beseech thee to direct and go before our 
armies, both by sea And land. Bless and prosjwr them, 
and grant unto them, O Lord, thy good and honourable 
success and victory, as thou didst to Abraham and his 
aompany against the four mighty kings; to Joshua, 
against the'five kings, and against Amalek ; and to 
Davijl, against *he strong and mighty -armed Goliath ; 
and as thou uscst to do to thy children when they please 
thee. We acknowledge all pov^er, strength, and victory 
to (*>me from thA*. Some put tlieir trust in chariots, 
and Bon!e in horses,; but we will remember thy name, 
O Lord our (rod! Thou bringest the counsel of the 
heathen to nought, and makest the devices of the people 
to*be of none etfcct. Ther^ is no king that can besavgd 
by the multitude of an Ijost ; 4 neither is any mighty man 
delivered by much strength. Therefore we pray unto 
thee, O Lord! thoij art our htjp and our shield!”* 
u This," aays Strype, " wt may call a prayer of faith, 
in r€g9j& of the strpng hopes of success to be granted 
to this kingdom professing the Gospel.” And such it 

• Strype, vol.UL p.2. iS—17. 
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the emphatic i*id scriptural language in which th^ 
prayers of the chuf<$^ of England have always been 
composed; such the sober and earnest devotion which 
they breathe; such^the spirit of Christirfh* humility in 
which they are conceived.# a 

History never impresses itself so strongly on tl^ ima- 
( gination, as when, in great emergencies, it presents us 
with the hopes anti feelings of the people in their own 
words. Never, indeed, had England been threatened 
with an equal danger since the Norman conquest ; 
that was a danger of which there was n§ general ap¬ 
prehension throughout the nation ; nor was it iiAtself 
so formidable ; and even the evils which it brought 
upon the Anglo-Saxon people were light in comparison 
with the horrors of a Rouflsh persecution, $nd a war 
such as that which was then raging in the Netherlands/ 
when there were no such defensive advantages as the 
Netherlander possessed in their strong places and the 
nature of their country # If ever national prayers pro¬ 
ceeded from the heart of a natioft, it was at this mo¬ 
mentous crisis. One of the most passionate was framed 
in these words: For preservation and success against 
the Spanish navy and forces. * c O Lord God, heavenly 
Father, without whose providence nothing procecdeth, 
and without whose mercy nothing is sftved ; in whose 
power lie the hearts of princes, and the end of ill their 
actions; have mercy jjpon thine afflicted dhurch, and 
especially regard Elizabeth, our moA excellent quten, 
to whom thy dispersed flock do fly, in the anguish of 
their souls, and in the zeal of thy truth, behold how 
the princes of the nations do band themselves againrf 
hgr, because she laboureth te purge thy # sanctuary, artd 
that thy holy church may five }p security. Consider, O 
Lord, how long thy servant hath laboured to them for 
peace, but how proudly they prepare themselves unto 
battle. Arise, therefore ; Maintain thine o*n cause, 
and judge thou between her andaher eneqjieri? ^3he 
seeketh not her own honour, but thine; nor the do¬ 
minions of others, but a just defence of herself; not the 
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%]v Vm-j of Christian blood, but the 4 ^saving of poor 
afflu / .1 souls, (^ome down, the viore, come down, and 
deliver thy people by her. To vanquish is all one with 
tjiee, by few or by many, by waift or by wealth, by 
weakness or by strength* Od. possess the hearts of our 
enemies with a fear of thy servants. The cause is 
thine, the enemies thijie, the afflicted thine : the honour, , 
victory, and triumph shall be thine. C onsider, Lord; 
the end of our enterprises. Be present with us in our 
armies, and make a joyful peace for thy Christians. 
And now, since in this extreme necessity, thou hast put 
into ft»e heart of thy servant Deborah, to provide strength 
to withstand the pride of Si sera and ljis adherents, bless 
thou all her forces by sea and land. Grant all her 
people on* heart, one mine!, and one strength, to defend 
her person, her kingdom, and thy true religion, Give 
unto all her council and captains wisdom, wariness, and 
courage, tl^at they inrfy speedily prevent the devices, and 
valiantly withstand the forces of all our enemies ; that 
the fame of thy Gospel may he spread unto the ends of 
the’world. We crave this in thy mercy, O heavenly 
Father, for the precious death of thy dear Son, Jesus 
Christ. Agien."* 

In this faith, with these preparations, and with a 
national spirit fhus roused, the queen and the English 
people Waited the coming of the enemy. It was to¬ 
wards the^latter end of Mayt# that the then called 
Infincijde Armada sailed from the 'Tagus for Coruna, 
there to take on board the remainder of the land forces 
and stores. Cardinal Albert of Austria, then viceroy of 
Vortugal, gave it his solemn blessing before it departed, 
and it set forth with all the confidence X that could (fee 
t derived from military and naval strength, and an entire 
belief that all the saints in the Romish Litany would 

t * 

* Strrpe, kook ii App. no 64. « 

t Motfof «rrounU *ay the 10th. One which Mr. Turner follow* 

make! irfne J6th. The lfritch writer* the ^oth or Soth, and with thhi 
Camden ncr'et: but the enrlurat dale accord* with the account given «*> 
Drake by the hulk from S. Lurtr. 

t “ With the greatest pride and glory,” fciy* \V. Monacy, "and lew* 
doubt of victory that ever any nation did." F. 13d 
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befriend it. the* 30th, the lord admiral and sii* 

Francis Drake sailfc^ from Plymouth: their fleet 
“ amounted to 100 sail, whereof 15 were victuallers, 
and f) voluntaries #f Devonshire gentlefttpn, many a 
serviceable man returning Jjackrfor lack of employment 
or place.” The eastejly wind with which tl^y set 
forth 14 continued but a short time; yet, nevertheless,” 
says Drake, u all men were so Willing of service, and 
none more than my lord admiral 1 himself that we 
endured a great storm (considering the time of the 
year), with the wind southerly and at so^th-west, for 
seven days; and longer we had, had not the*wind 
come westwardlv, and that so much, as in keeping sea, 
we should have been put to leeward of Plymouth, either 
for Portland or Might, whifh places •had n<£ been so 
meet, either for the meeting of the enemy, or relieving* 
ourselves of those wants which daily will be in so great 
an army of ships.” lie had i#et with intelligence 
that tile enemy were at-sea, and he inferretf that either 
they would very short h be licaftl of, or else go to 
Coruna, and there make their full rendezvous.” 1 ‘ I 
assure your good lordship,” said lie in his letter to Bur¬ 
leigh, “ and protest it before Cod, that 1 find my lorfl 
admiral so well affected for all honourable services in 
this action, as it doth assure all his follotfers of gooihsuc¬ 
cess and hope of victory. Thus humbly taking rfty leave 
of your good lordship^! daily pray to GodCo bless her 
majesty, and to give us grace to fear IfSm. So shall*we 
not need to doubt the enemy, although they many. 
From aboard her majesty's good ship till* Revenge, 
riding in Plymouth Sound, this (5th of dune, 1588? 
Your good lordship’s very .ready to Be commanded, 
Francis Drake.” This wdb thg first despatch relating 
to the operations of this great campaign. • 

The storm which thi#English encountered dismasted 
some of the enemy’s ships, dispersed others, tnd occa¬ 
sioned the loss of four Portuguese galleys. Ojje ft nf ; a 
Welshman, David Gwynne* by name, who had been a 

• Hakluyt, 59 G. Speed, 85y. Bor. 321, Si2. la the latter author the 
detail* are given. 
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^alley-slave among these merciless pqrfple eleven years, 
took the opportunity of regaining his liberty, and made 
himself master of another, captured one galley with it, 
was joined # tfy a third, in which 4he slaves were en¬ 
couraged to rise by hiar example, and carried the three 
into ^French port. The Arir*ada, after this ominous 
commencement of the voyage, put back to Coruna ; the 
lord admiral having received intelligence that it was 
broken in .the storrft, concluded rightly that its “ storm- 
shaken” ships would return thither, and he set sail with 
the first fail*,wind, hoping to attack them in the har¬ 
bour? But when he was not far from the coast of 
Spain, the wind came suddenly about into the south; 
and he, lest they should effect their passage with that 
wind, uiwerceivcKl, returned to the entrance of the 
# Channel. “ I myself,” he wrote, do lie in the midst 
of the Channel, with the greatest force ; sir Francis 
Drake hatn twenty fcliips, and four or five pinnaces, 
which lie towards Ushant; aiql Mr. Hawkins, with as 
many more, lieth tdtoards Scilly. Thus we are fain to 
do, or else with this wind they might pass us by, and 
we never the wiser. — The Skew is another manner of 
thing than it was taken for: we find it by experience 
and daily observation to lx? 100 miles over: a large 
room, for ine to took unto! Vet die delay of the enemy, 
and the report of what they had suffered, not from the 
storm alon^j but also from sickles, deceived both the 
admiral and the government; the ships withdrew, some 
to the coast of Ireland, the admiral, with the greater 
part of th£ fleet, to Plymouth, where the men were 
Allowed to come ashore. Many of them were discharged t, 
afid the officers* amused themselves with revels, dancing, 
bowling, and. making xperry." The queen was verily 
persuaded that the invasion was not to be looked for 
this year; and in* that rash confidence the secretary 
Walsingh&ra wrote to the admiral to send back four of 
thelaffi&st^hips-foyrJ, as if the war for that season weit 
aurely at an end. Happily for England, and most 
• Turner, a f Moaeon, 157. 
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honourably for ffynsel/, the lord Effingham, though he* 
had relaxed his vigiftjge, saw how perilous it was to 
act as if all were safe. He humbly entreated that 
nothing might be lightly credited in weighty # a t 
matter, and that he might retain these ships, thougTi 
it should be at his o yrn cost. This was no a?mpty 
show of disinterested zeal: for if the service of those 
ships had not been called for, there can be little doubt, 
that in the rigid parsimony of KlizAeth’s government, 
lie would have been called upon to pay the costs.* 
Meantime the Armada, having complexly refitted, 
sailed from Coruna on the 12th of July. Thedu^ie de 
Medina Sidonia f Jiad been ordered to keep along the 
coasts of Bretagne and Normandy ; and if he met with 
the English fleet, to keep oti the defensive, mid avoid 
an action ; and to repair to the road of Calais, there to 
wait for the prince of Parma: when their junction 
should have been effected, he then to open the 
sealed instructions, whifh were directed to both. But 
as tile news of the damage which he iiad sustained misled 
the English government, so did the information which he 
received that the English were off their guard induce him to 
depart from his orders ; <% yet this was not cjone without 
some difficulty, for the council was divided in opinion ; 
some held it bust to observe the kite's commands, 
others not to lose the opportunity of surprising our 
fleet in harbour, and ijprning and destroying it. This 
course was strongly advised by Diego Flores de ^alctez, 
on whom the duke most relied, because of bis expe¬ 
rience; and with that determination they fJleered their 
course for England. The first land with which the/ 
f(^| in was the Lizard: •they mistook it for tffe 
Ram's-head; and “ night being at hand, they tackec^ 
off to sea, making account in the morning to attenfpt 
the ships in Plymouth#'J One Tfcomas Fleming, a 

* u A man employed rather for his fllrth than experience ;*for so m&ny 
duke*, marquis***, and earl* voluntarily going, would have repin 01 1 Aave 
been commanded by a man of les* quality than Hierosclves."*- Muruon. 

t Camden, 410. 

X Monson. In a ditroune of sir Holiert Slingiby’sit Is slid, “ had it not 
been lor the English privateer Fleming, Valdex his counsel to bum our floet 
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\ucky pirate, had pot sight of them off*thc Lizard, and 
hastened to Plymouth with the, jtl tellipenee ;— it was 
of such importance, that ho obtained his pardon for 
it, and a peg«?lon during life. It hkd been little looked 
for,—£nd the wind at that * ; me “ blew stiffly into the 
harbour/’ All hands were got <*n board with all speed ; 
the ships were warped out with great difficulty, “but 
indeed with singular diligence and industry, and with 
a<lmirahle*&lacrity %f the seamen, whom the lord ad¬ 
miral encouraged at their halser-work, towing at a cable 
with his ow* hands. 41 I dare boldly say," says Fuller, 
li thA he drew more, though not by his person, by his 
presence and example, than any ten ip the place.” He 
got out himself that night, with only six ships ; some 
four and twenty* came out on the morrow, and with 
these, though they were some of the smallest of the 
fleet, he stood out to meet the enemy, resolving to im¬ 
pede their progress af'all hazards. 

July The next day the Armada <was seen, “ with lofty 
turrets like c? . 4l e% ift front like a lialf-moon ; the wings 
thereof sp. ’iog out about the length of seven miles, 
sailing very slowly, though with full sails, the winds,” 
£hys Camdey, “ being as it were weary with wafting 
them, and the ocean groaning under their weight.” The 
intent of surprising the fleet in harbour being frustrated, 
they prfssed Plymouth, the English willingly suffering 
them to pafe, that they might cljace them in the rear, 

July with a foreright ^ind. And on the morrow, the lord 
- !• admiraf sending the Defiance pinnace forward, denounced 
war* by dfscharging her ordnance, and presently his 
6 wn ship, the Ark Royal, thundered thick and furiously 


« thev lay in harbour wit bout# mm, hnd takrn rffW*t The Spaniard*' 
nprance in sea affairs, Uking the Urard for the Rannhcad, ana tacking 
off that night, lost their opportunity of destroying our fleet in Plymouth 
sound. And although ki|° Philip's counaglfor his fleet to sail along the 
coast of France was ^reat and good, yet bung to be put in practice by 

C tleraeti ignorant in sea affairs, and preferred only for their birth, it 
iHe it might have had, and totally overthrew aU their design." 
— Chamock , Crejacc , lxxfl: 

• M Fire, smoke, and echoing cannons , 1n say* Speed , H »>egan the |*r!ey ; 
and bullets, mo«t freely interchanged between them, were messengers of 
each other’s romd.” 
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upon what he supposed to be the general's ship, but i# 
proved to be tfie rice-admiral's, Alonso de Leyva's. 
Soon after, Drake, aw kins, ami Frobisher played 
stoutly with their oylnancc upon the rear*>f the enemy 
where Kecalde, the admiral, commanded ; that offidEr * 
endeavoured to prevent his ships from flying to the main 
fleet, till his own ship was rendered nearly unservice- 
able, and Ik was then fain, “ witlf much ado," to hasten 
thither himself. The duque then gathered together his 
fleet, which was scattered this way and that way, and 
hoisting more sail, held on his course what speed 
he could. Neither could he do any other, seeirij* both 
tlie wind favoured the English, and their ships would 
turn about with Incredible celerity which way soever 
they pleased to charge, wnW, and kick aboi^f again." 
The Spaniards then felt a cause of weakness in theii* 
excess of strength, their great ships being powerful to 
defend but not to offend, to standthut not to^nove, and 
therefore far unfit for twilit in those narrow feas ; their 
enemies nimble, and ready at all Mdes to annoy them, 
and as apt to escape harm themselves, by being low 
built, and easily shot over. Therefore they gathered 
themselves close in form of a half-moon, and slackened 
sail, that their whole fleet might keep together. After 
a smart tight, in which he had injured the enemy njuch, 
and suffered little or no hurt himself, lord Effingham 
gave over the action, because forty of his*sliips were 
not yet come up, having scarcely indeed got out of *the 
haven.* • 

During the night, the St. Catalina, which had suffered 
greatly, was taken into the midst of the fleet to be re# 
paired; and Oquendo’s shi^ (of 800 tons) w r as set en 
fife, (it is said) by a Flentish gunner, whose wife had 
been abused and himself outraged by the commanding 
officer of the troops on Jioard. It wp part of their ge¬ 
neral orders, that if afiy ship took fire, thosedhat were 
near were to make from her, semjjng, howeveij tfkeir 
boats to succour her; this was so well observed that no 

• Hakluyt, 591 Speed, 800. Camden, 411. 
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\>ther ship was injured, and the fir* was quenched, though 
not before the upper works .vcre consumed ; but more 
diligence than humanity was shown in this for after 
taking out whatever was of value that could lx? saved, 
when they abandoned t^e hujk they left in it son) - fifty 
of they- countrymen, u in. eraoty hurt.” That night, 
also, in the confusion wjiich this fir. occasioned, Valdez's 
galleon ran foul of am* her ship, broke her foremast, and 
was left behind, and none coming to her assistance, 
“ the sea being tempestuous and the night dark,” the 
lord admira^/supposed that the men had been taken out, 
and Vithout tarrying to take possession of the prize, 
passed on with the Bear and the Mary Wolf, that he might 
not lose sight of the enemv in the darkness. He thought 
that lie jras following Dfakes ship, which ought to 
'have carried the lanthern that night; it proved to he a 
Spanish light, and in the morning he found himself in 
the midst l of thceneny’s fleet, “ but when he perceived 
it, he cleanly conveyed himself ^jit of that great danger/* 
In the eagerness of 4 hope Drake had forgotten or dis¬ 
regarded his orders, und engaged in close pursuit of 
five great ships, which he supposed to be enemies, hut 
Which, wlien he came up with them, proved to he Easter¬ 
lings, holding their course by these contending fleet* 
and protected by them from all danger of pirates. But 
the whole of the English ships, except the two which 
follow'd! thfc admiral into so perilous a situation, lay to 
during the night, because the lanthern was not to be 
seen, nkr did they recover sight of the admiral till the 
following evening. Drake himself had the good fortune 
\o fall in with tt.uefc, who, after some parley, surren¬ 
dered, sec**« resistancf must have been vain. The 
prize was * • • i do Pijraoi/th ; and Drake's men plrd 
€ tht*mselves w Jl with the spoil of the ship, wherein were 
55,000 ducats in g#ld, which thty shared merrily among 
them. The hulk of the galleon* was also carried into 
WeynfftutJj, to the {treat joy of the beholders; though 
the upper works had l>ccn consumed, and most of the 
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crew burned. >he gunpowder in the hold had not 
taken fire, “to the griHt admiration of all men."* 

On Tuesday the 23d the Spaniards w^re off Port- July 
land, and tlu* wind cAuc about into the north •so that they S&- 
if hstd a fortunate and tit gjfle fof invading the English.” 

But the English, " affile and foreseeing all harifls, re- 
couTcd the vantage of the wind.'^ After they had for 
romc time manoeuvred for this object, they prepared on 
both sides for action, the Spaniards “ scenting more 
incensed to fight than before. And fight they did, 
confusedly, and with variable fortune: foi*on thg one 
side the English manfully rescued some London ships 
that were hemint*! in bv the Spaniards, and on the 
other the Spaniards as stogtlv rescued their admiral 
Rirdde when he was in danger.”—“ On thisfday was* 
tin soicat fight, )et with no memorable loss on either 
side.” A great Venetian ship and some siryiller ones 
were surprised and taken by th^ English. # On their 
part captain Cock died *ith honou^in the midst of the 
oi.emies, in a small ship of hi* own. Though this was 
the most furious and bloody skirmish of all, the loss 
v,is little, because the English, having given their broad^ 
sides, presently stood ofl', never exposing themselves in 
close action, hut satisfied with levelling their guns with 
-•nre aim against those great ships, “ which werc # h#avy 
and altogether unwieldy. Neither did the lord admiral 
think good to adventure grappling wijji tlicfti, as some 
unadvisedly persuaded him. For the enemy^had* a 
strong army in his fleet, but he hail none: their ships 
were of bigger burthen, stronger and hi rher built, so 
their men fighting from those lofty hc»\ 1, must inevit- 
al^Jy destroy those who shouljIMiarge thei x j beneath. 

And he knew that an overthrow would .* 'damage him* 
much more than a victory would advantage him. For 
if he were vanquished ^ie should vAy much endanger 
all England; and if he conquered he should onjj g$in 
a little honour for beating the eneiHy.” OiMhe other 
hand the Spaniards were not less wary: they u gathered 

• Hakluyt, 597,598. Speed, 8u0. Camden, 411 
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\heraselves close into a roundel, thjir 'jest and greatest 
ships without, securing the smalta and those which had 
suffered so that it was apparent that they meant 

ag much as'possible to avoid fightfng, and hold on to 
the place appointed fbi*theif junction with the prince 
of Paftna.* » 

July There was no win<J stirring on the morrow, and only 
-4. the four great galleasses were engaged, these having 
much advantage, by reason of their oars, while the En¬ 
glish were becalmed ; the English, however, galled the 
enemy with ^hain-shot, therewith cutting asunder their 
tacklings and cordage. Rut they were now constrained 
to send ashore for gunpowder, the want of which mi¬ 
nistered displeasure, it is sajjh if not suspicion, to many, 
„that a sefreity should thus lie felt on our own coast. 
Those persons did not reflect how freely it had been 
expended (luring the three preceding days. The same 
day a council of war was held, and it was resolved that the 
fleet should be divi^pri into fofir squadrons under the 
command of the four 41 most skilful navigators, whereof 
the lord admiral in the Ark Royal was chief, Drake 
in the Revenge led the second, Hawkins the third, and 
fYobisher the fourth. Out of every squadron, also, 
small vessels were appointed to give the onset and attach 
the £nemy on all sides simultaneously in the dead of 
the night.” This design took no effect for want of 
wind. Th£ Spaniards, meantime* “ observed very dili- 
geift aiyl good order, sailing three and four, and some¬ 
times more, in a rank, and following close up one after 
another, and the stronger and greater ships protecting 
July the lesser." TJhe morrow was Santiago’s day, and the 
25. Spaniards not improbably frfre animated by the hope 
/hat their patron saint 'might exert himself as visibly 
that day on their behalf as they had been taught to 
believe he had so ffften done against the Moors. The 
St.^nna not being able to keep up with the rest was set 
upon by Mine amalKfchips: three galle*sse6 came to her 
rescue; against these the lord admiral himself advanced, 

♦ Hakluyt, 5V8. Speed, 8t*0. Camden, 412. 
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and lord Thoml^ Howard in the Golden Lion: their* 
ships being towed, of the calm, they plied their 

guns with such effect that the galleon was not brought 
off without much difficulty, and from thaf Aiine no gi^. 
leasses would venture t*ngafe. By this time they 
were off the Isle of •Wight; and according 4o the 
Spaniards, the English, encouraged as it seems by suc¬ 
cess in the last encounter, batterea the Spanish admiral 
(then in the rear of his fleet) with their great«ordnance, 
approached closer than they had before done, and shot 
away his mainmast; but other ships came to his assist* 
ance, beat them off, and set upon the English adftiral, 
who escaped only # by favour of the wind which sprung 
up when lie most needed itThe English relate that 
they shot away the lantern from one of thc*enemies' € 
ships, and the beak-head from a second, and did 
much hurt to a third, and that Frobisher ^extricated 
himself with great ability from # a situatiqp of great 
ilunger. The lord admiral knighted the lord Thomas 
Howard, lord Sheffield, Roger i ownsend, Hawkins, 
and Frobisher, for their behaviour on that day. Both 
parties appear to have demeaned themselves gallantly^ 
and both, to have been rendered more carious. The 
Spaniards say that from that time they ^ave over what 
they call the pursuit of their enemy ; and they des¬ 
patched a fresh messenger to the prince of Parma, urging 
him to effect his junction with them as soori%s possible, 
and withal to send them some great sfiot, for tljpy ITad 
expended theirs with more prodigality than effect. With¬ 
out knowing of this intention on their part, file English 
also came to a resolution that they would make no # 
fgrther attack upon tlu* Spaniards till they should arrive 
in the straits of Calais, where they should be joined by« 
lord Henry Seymour and sir WiUiam Winter, with th&r 
squad ions, t • 

That same day the lord Admiral received *welcqjne 
assurances from Havre that no attempt in *id*f the 
enemy would be made by the Guises, which there had 

* Caradcn, 41& Turner, 67P. t Caradeu, 144. Hakluyt, 000 . 
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\>een reason to apprehend. His own fWce now was con¬ 
tinually increased by ships and im^Yesorting to him “out 
of all havens of the realm; for the gentlemen of England 
lured ships frtmi all parts at their (?«vn charge, and with 
one accord came flockinf; thilhjfr as to a set field, where 
glory vas to be attained and faithful service performed 
unto their prince and their country/* Among the vo¬ 
lunteers who thus came out were the carls of Oxford, 
Northumberland, and Cumberland, with many others, 
whose names are conspicuous in Elizabeth'* famous 
reign, the most illustrious of them being Halter Ra¬ 
leigh? So with a clear sky and a fair south-west wind the 
Armada held on its course, closely # followed by the 
July English fleet. On the evening of the 27th the Spaniards 
27. came to cnchor before Calais just at sunset: their in¬ 
dention had been to hold on for Dunkirk in expectation 
of being joined there by the prince; hut they were told 
by the pilots that if r they proceeded any further they 
would be in danger of being carried by iorce of the 
tide into the northern sea. The English, also, an¬ 
chored here, and within cannon shot. Seymour and 
Winter had joined with their squadrons. 4< And now 
tore there jn the English fleet 140 sail, all of them 
ships fit for fight, good sailors, nimble anti tight for 
tacking about Much way they would." Hitherto the 
whole fount had been borne by not more than fifteen 
of them. * f 

The conferences at Os tend had continued up to this 
time; tiut when the firing was heard at sea “ all dis¬ 
sembling ^a« laid aside.” The prince of Parma has 
foen accused of more dissimulation than was consistent 
With his honourable chawcter, for having solemnly 
assured the English con^riissioners that the Armada was 
ncA intended against England, if the terms for which 
they were treaiiug tshould be agreed on. There seems 
to have teen no duplicity fa this, because in that case it 
would 4 inynediatel)#. have been directed against the 
United Provinces. Honourable dealing, however, was 
so little practised, or so little understood, in those times. 
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that these commissioners thought themselves in danger,* 
because no hostages # l**d been taken for their safety; 
and when they obtained a passport and a convoy to the 
frontiers, “ they gaift' great thanks to the Spanish con^- 4 
missioners, and much coqimendbd the prince's honour- 
able disposition in thauhe had so justly kept hi# word 
with them.”* That prince, as s<^n as he was assured 
that the Armada was on its way, had made over his 
command in the Netherlands to the old lord«of Mans- 
felt ; and in that same spirit of Romish devotion, in 
which the expedition was set forth, went ia pilgrimage 
to our lady of Halle, the most noted idol in those Coun¬ 
tries, that he inig^)t obtain her patronage and protection 
in this great attempt at the ^mquest of England. Re¬ 
turning from thence he repaired to lfunkirk,*vhere he # 
was to embark: there he heard the firing on the coast, 
found that Stanley's regiment of deserters wy the only 
one which hat* embarked, and tbaAhe other ^roops were 
as little willing to go oi# board the ships as the ships 
themselves were likely to get out 01 the harbour, t 

It had been concerted with the States, that a squadron 
of about thirty ships, under Cornelia Lonke van Ro- 
sendael, should unite with Seymour's sqyadron, an<? 
take its station between Dover and Calais. It hail 
sailed with this intention, hut a storm hid oom]>olk?d it 
to put back to Zeelan^l; and some of the Englfsh* too 
prone to put a siniger interpretation uj/bn all the 
actions of their allies, complained of this, as if th%re 
had been an intentional breach of faith. iTut the 
aquadron performed better service than if file original 
plan had been carried into effect; for, when the weathe^ 
allowed of its again cominp^forth, it joined the admiral 
of Zeeland, Justinus van Nassau, and the vice-admira^ 
of Holland, Jonker Pieter van der Does, who had wfih 
them about five and flirty sail oft from 80 to 250 
tons: 1200 soldiers were ofi board, selectecP fron^all 
the regiments in the service of the State*, ft good 
soldiers, accustomed f o sea servK'*: *nd with part of 

t lb. 100" 
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Hhis fleet they watched every crealc and haven in 
Flanders, and with the remain^'blockaded Dunkirk.* 
In vain did the duke of Medina Sidonia despatch 
messenger after messenger to the fTince, urging him to 
send fprty light vesselsifor fchp immediate protection of 
the Armada, cumbered as it ..was by the unwieldy 
strength of its own ships, and entreating him to put 
to sea with his army, that they might proceed together 
to the Thames. His flat-bottomed boats were leaky; 
his provisions were not ready ; his men were not willing: 
the sailors fcad been brought together by compulsion, 
and Were deserting as fast as they could from what they 
knew to be a desperate service: the galleys which might 
have cleared the way foMiirn (if it could have been 
cleared) \had been lost on the voyage; and the great 
general of his age knew that if lie attempted to sail 
from Dunkirk in the face of the Dutch fleet, it would 
be wilfully exposing*'himself and his army to immi¬ 
nent and certain destruction.* v Yet, unless some effort 
were made, all thJse mighty preparations would bo 
frustrated, and Spain would suffer a loss of reputa¬ 
tion not to be repaired; and he promised, if wind and 
tide permit^d, to join them within three days.t 

Fair as the hopes of the English were at this time, 
and• admirable 4 as their conduct had been frortl the 
bout that the Armada came in sight, it has been justly 
observed +• that the Spanish di^ke had thus far con¬ 
ducted his great expedition with as little evil and 
annoyance as could have been reasonably expected. The 
danger to England was still undiminished. The Armada 
\iad arrived unbroken at the point intended for its 
junction with the force from Flanders: it still appealed 
^invincible to all except *he English and the Dutch, and 
ej&ept those also who, in the confidence of its invinci¬ 
bility, had embarked in it. White it lay off Calais, in this 
anxious ihterval of expectation, “ Flemings, Walloons, 
and Ffenqh came tiick and threefold to behold it, ad- 

• Nor. m. Z23. M 

t Camden, 41*. Orimstone, 10U& Turner, <*0. t Turner, 67a. 
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miring the exceeding* greatness of the ships, ami theii* 
warlike order, 'flu* greatest kept the outside next the 
enemy, like strong casxTes, fearing no assault; the lesser 
placed in the middle ward.”* At this time the English 
might regret the loss of # Cal^s; but never were the* 
councils of England morf wisely directed. The Spanish 
ships, t€ as castles pitclied in the sea, had their bulks 
bo planked with great beams, that bullets might strike 
and stick, but never pass through, so that little availed 
the English cannon, except only in playing on fheir masts 
and tackling.” In this respect they seemed as invulner¬ 
able as the floating batteries employed against Gibraltar. 
And their height was such, that our bravest seamen 
were against anj attempt at lwarding them. These 
things had been well perpended by Elkabeths^ninisters, 
and the lord admiral was instructed to convert eight ofr 
his worst vessels into tire ships. The orders arrived in 
such good time, and were obey^l with su#h alacrity, 
that within thirty hour^ after the enemy hathcast anchor 
off Calais these ships were disburdened of all that 
was worth saving, filled with combustibles, and all their 
ordnance charged; ami their sides being smeared with 
pitch, rosin, and wildfire, they were sent, in the de<*l 
of the night, with wind and tide, against the Spanish 
fleet; which when the Spaniards saw, the whole sea 
glittering and shining with the flames thereof,* they 
remembered those terrible fire-ships whit^i had been 
used in the Scheldt, ?nd the fearful ory of * The fiy of 
Antwerp !' ” ran through the fltfet. They appfkdiended 
not the danger of fire alone, but all the evils that 
“ deadly engines and murderous inventions” couhi 
inflict: some cut their caljjes ; others fct their hawsers 
flip, and in haste, fear,* and confusion, put to sea, 
€t happiest they who could first be gone, though fev ^ 
none could tell which^jourse to talg:.” + 

• • 

• Stowe, 743. “ Fresh victual* were straight brought aboard Certain* 
and cavalu*n might have what they would iw their isoflty, and gave the 
French so liberally, that within twelve hours an egg waa worth sixpence, 
beside* thanks.** 

f Hakluyt, GQ1. Strype, 861. Camden, 415. Griraatone, 1008. Bor. 384. 
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July^ In this confusion, the largest o (c the .galleasses, 
29, commanded by I>. Hugo de Monsada ran foul of an¬ 
other ship, lost her rudder, floated about at 'die mercy 
of the tide, arid, making the next ^uorning for Calais, 
ac well as she could, r^i upon the sands. There she 
was prtssentiy assailed by the English small craft, who 
lay battering her with their guns, but dared not attempt 
to board, till the aduiral sent an hundred men in his 
boats, under sir Amias Preston. The Spaniards made 
a brave resistance, hoping presently to be succoured by 
the prince of Farina, and the action was for a long time 
doubft'ul. At length Moncada was shot through the 
head, the galleas was carried by boarding, and most of 
the Spaniard*;, leaping into the serf, were drowned. 
The Vmjer of tlx * fleet, It. Antonio de Manrique, was 
* one of those who reached the shore ; and lie was the 
first person that carried certain news to Spain of their 
“ now vimible navy/* This huge bottom, manned with 
400 soldias and 300 galley-s^ves, had also 50,000 
ducats on board ; u t booty," says Speed, “ well fitting 
the English soldiers* affections. ’ Having ransacked all, 
and freed the slaves from their miserable fetters, they 
yere alxiut to set that vessel of emptiness on fire; 
but the governor of C alais would not permit this, fear¬ 
ing, it is said, the damage that might thereupon ensue 
to the ipven and haven. He fired, therefore, upon the 
captors, an^ the ship and ordnance became his prize.* 
The duke, whan the fire-ships 1 were first perceived, 
had ordered the whole fleet to weigh anchor and stand 
off to sea, &nd when the danger was over;' return every 
|hip to its former station. The first part of this order 
tlv?y were too much alarmed to wait for or to heed• 
and when he returned himself, and fired & signal Tot 
« timers to follow his example, the gun was heard by 
few, €t because they were scatterjfl all about, and driven 
by fear, *ome of tJiem injo the J wide sea, and some 
amwg 4 f he shoals of Flanders/’ Little broken yet in 
strength, tffough now losing fast the hope and the con- 

* Strypt*, Camden, ut mi vt* 
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fidence with whi^h thfey had set forth, they ranged , 
themselves again in *>rder off Gravelines; and there 
they were bravely attacked. Drake and Fenner were 
the first who assailed them : Fenton, Southwell, Ilees- 
ton, Cross, and Reyman fgllnwfd ; and then the \or& 
admiral came up, with lo?d Thomas Howard and lord 
Sheffield. They got the wind of the enemy, who were 
now cut oft' from Calais roads, atW preferred any in¬ 
convenience rather than change their array or^ separate 
their force, standing only upon their defence. “ And 
albeit, there were many excellent ami warl^ce ships in 
the Hnglish fleet, yet scarce were there two or thretpaml 
twenty among them all which matched ninety of the 
Spanish ships in bigness, or could conveniently assault 
them. Wherefore, using tlfcir prerogative nimble 
steerage, whereby they could turn and wield themselves 
with the wind which way they listed, they came often¬ 
times very near upon the SpaniarilR*and charged them so 
•sore, that now and thci^ they were but a pi Re's length 
asunder ; ami so continuady givinj^them one broadside 
after another, they discharged all their shot, both great 
and small, upon them, spending a whole day. from 
morning till night, in that violent kind of conflict/'*# 
“ We had such advantage/’ says lord Monmouth, 

** both of wind and tide, that we had a glorious day of 
them, continuing fight from four o'clock in the morning 
till five or six at night.” During this actioifc the Spa¬ 
niards, c ' lying close under their fighting sails/’ passed 
Dunkirk with a south-west wind, close followed their 
enemies. Their great ships were found vulnerable in 
the close action of that day; many of them were# 
pierced through and through*between wifid and w r ater* 
on? was sunk by captain Cr6ss f in the Hope: from the 
few of her people who were saved, it was learnt that* 
one of her officers, having proposed # to strike, was put 
to death by another; the brother of the slain instantly 
avenged his death, and then the shin went down-# TWo 
others are believed to have sunk. The Sf. Philip *nd 


* TT *kluyt, 0)2. 
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• the" St. Matthew, both Portuguftc galleons, were much 
shattered. 1). Diego de Pimgntel, in the latter, en¬ 
deavoured to assist the former, but in vain r ; for being 
“ sore battled with many great *hot by Seymour and 
'Winter,” and the may shpt away, the St. Philip was 
driven near Ostend: as a last # chance, the officers en¬ 
deavoured to make for a Flemish port; but finding it 
impossible to bring # ihe snip into any friendly harbour, 
they got to Ostend in the boats, and the galleon was 
taken possession of from Flushing. The St. Matthew 
suffered sq much, and leaked so fast, that the duke 
sen* a boat to bring Pimentel and some of the chief 
persons on board his own ship. A sense of honour 
withheld thfcm from abandoning their men, and looking 
solely tilt* preservation of their own lives. The 
duke then charged them to keep company with Mm; 
but this was impossible: in that danger the one vessel 
could not* slacken it# course, and the other could make 
little way 1 ; for the water camqin so fast, that fifty men 
were employed at* the pumps. Seeing himself thus 
necessarily forsaken, Pimentel resolved to run aground 
on the Flemish coast; but here he was discovered b> 

1 some of the Dutch ships, which had their station upon 
that coast ; and, after losing some forty of his men in 
rai/i resistant*, struck to Pieter Van der Does. Tin* 
ship sunk in one of the Zeeland ports; and its flag was 
suspended as a trophy in St. Peter's church at Leyden; 
a«city which hafi been in no light degree beholden for 
its ovfo glorious deliv’erance to the illustrious family of 
Dousa.* * 

f Still the duke did not despair of eventual success : 
to unexpected respite wa* afforded him; for the English 
had expended their ammunition, and were forced to send 
1 for a supply; and taking advantage of a strong west- 
north-wester, the f 4rmada mack? an effort to regain his 
position^ the straits, that the prince might join them. 
The «.;pipt in wjiich this resolution was taken was 
better than * the seamanship: that wind carried them 

• Bor. 32a Hakluyt, 60S, 603. Cttodcn, 41a Orimitoue, 1004 
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towards the shaH^ws Ind sands on the Zeeland coast ;# 
and glad were they ^Jjpn it came to the south and en¬ 
abled them to avoid the dangers by which they must 
otherwise soon ha*e found themselves*/urrounded. 
That day Drake wrote to Wialsi^gham ,— t€ We have tWb 
army of Spain before u% and mind to wrestle a puty with 
him. There was never any thing pleased better than 
seeing the enemy flying with a southerly wind to the 
northward. I doubt not, but ere it be logg, so to 
handle the matter with the duke of Sidonia, that he 
shall wish himself at St. Mary's Port, an^ng his vine 
trees. l»od give us grace to depend upon hirtt; so 
shall we not doubly victory, for our cause is good.” But 
the hopes which Drake entertained of a*brilliant vic¬ 
tory * were not to be fulfilled. l£hough bad been 
achieved by the councils and the hand of man. That* 
providence which had confounded the devices of the 
enemy effected by the agency of 4he elemenfs the rest. 
TJie duke advised wilfc bis officers in«tfie evening 
what course, after these unexpected disasters, should be 
pursued. They were now experimentally convinced that 
the English excelled them in naval strength. Several of 
their largest ships had been lost, others were greatly daf 
maged : there was no port to which they could repair ; 
and to force their way through the victorious English 
fleet, then in sight, and amounting to 140 surf),* was 

♦ “ And hero,” says Sir MftHiam Monaon, “ wqa npj»ort?nlty offered us 
to have followed the victory upon them; for if we had oner more offered 
them fight, the general. It was thought, by persuasion of his enrifessor, was 
determined to yield ; whose*example, ’t Is verv likely, would have made the 
rest to have done the like Rut this opportunity was lost; fkot through the 
negligence or backwardness of* the lord admiral, but merely through the 
want of providence in those' that had the charge of furnishing and pnft 
Tiding for the fleet For at that time of so great advantage, when they 
to examine their provisions, th^ found a general scarcity of powder 
and* shot, for want whereof they were forced to return home. Another 
op]>ortunity was lost, not much inferior to the other, by not sending pa^ 
of our fleet to the west of Ireland, where the Spaniards, of necessity, were 
to ppss, otter so many dangers ^nd disasters as they had endured. If we 
had been so happy as to have, followed their coffesr, as it was both thought 
and discoursed 04 we had been al*o|pt<*ty victorious over tbis great and 
formidable navy, for they were brought to that necessity, that they )p»uld 
willingly have yielded, as divers of them contused that were smpwreckod 
in Ireland. By tills vre may sec how weak and feeble tffc nesign* of man 
are In rc#]>cct of the Creator; and how indifferently he dealt betwixt the 
two nations, sometimes giving one, sometimes the other, the advantage, yet 
so that He only ordered the battle/*— ChurchiiTifioUcctior^ iiL 159. 
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♦ plainly and confessedly imposSible. f o They resolved, 
therefore, upon returning to^Spain by a northern 
course ; and in that determination, 4< having gotten more 
sea room for their huge-bodied bull*?, spread their main- 
^iils, and made away fs fast as wind and water would 
give them leave. But surely,”‘sfys Speed, “if they had 
known the want of powder that our fleet sustained (a 
fault inexcusable upAi our own coasts), they no doubt 
would have stood longer to their tacklings. But God, 
in this, as in the rest, would have us to acknowledge, 
that we we»i only delivered by his own gracious pro¬ 
vide* :e and arm, anil not by any policy or power of 
our own/' The loid admiral left Seymour to blockade 
tilt* prince df Parma's force, and followed what our 
chroniclers now tall the tincible Armada, not without 
' some apprehension that they might put into Scotland ; 
but leaving Scotland on the west, they bent towards 
Norway, * ill-advise*', but that necessity urged, and God 
had infatuated their councils, |o put their shaken ajul 
battered bottoms ii/.o those black and dangerous seas.*’ 
And the English having, in Drake s words, “ cast them 
so far to the northward, that they could neither recover 
England nor Scotland, thought it best to leave them to 
those boisterous and uncouth northern seas/’* 

-tyut while tlK* loss which they had hitherto sustained 
wa$«a9»yct uncertain, and the opinion on shore was that 
they woult* return to the straits, it was still thought 
probable that the*prince of Parma might effect a land¬ 
ing. Elizabeth, who* had not easily been dissuaded 
from her intention of being present in the battle where- 
r*ver it should be fought, went to the camp at Tilbury. 
Prom the tim€ that camp r was formed, a true Englj^h 
spirit had been shown t^ere/ “It was a pleasant sight/’ 
•says the good London chroniciert, who himself had seen 
it, “to behold the foldiers as they marched towards Til¬ 
bury, their cheerful countenances, couragous words and 
geSturat, dancing %ml leaping wheresoever they came. 
In the camp € their most felicity was the hope of fighting 

Hakluyt, 603. Speed, 862. Turner, <381. i Stowe, 744. 
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with the enemy, ntficre,'oft-times, divers rumours ran ofl 
their foes’ approach, %^d that present battle would be 
given them' then were they as joyful at such news as 
if lusty giants were to run a race.*' WhAj the queen 
came among them, ‘‘full of prinqyly resolution,and more 
than feminine courage,” she rode through the # rank* 
with a general’s truncheon in her hand, sometimes with 
a martial pace, another while gently, like a woman : 

“ incredible it is," says Camden, “ how much she en¬ 
couraged the hearts of her captains and soldiers by her 
presence and her words.”—“ 1 think,” saj^ Leicester, 

“ the weakest person among them is able to matclf the 
proudest Spaniard that dare land in England !” Her 
speech at this memorable time has been preserved*, and 
well might it animate them. My losing people/' she 
said, u we have been persuaded by some that are care- # 
ful of our safety to take heed how we commit oimclves 
to armed multhudes, for fear of trutcliery ; bill i assure 
yog I do not desire t« live to distrust % ufy faithful 
and loving people. Let tyrants ftar ! I have always 
so behaved myself, that, under God, 1 have placed 
my chiefest strength and safeguard ; n the loyal hearts 
and good will of my subjects; and, therefore. I airt* 
come amongst you, as you see, at this time, not for my 
recreation arid di>purt, but being resolved, in the nydst 
and heat of the battle, to live or die amongst yflu # all, 
to lay down for my Gijjl, for my kingdom, md for my 
people, my honour and my blood even*in the dust. »1 
know 1 have the hotly but of a weak and feeble \foman, 
but I have the heart and stomach of a king? and of a 
king of England too; and think it foul scorn that* 
P^ma, or Spain, or any prince of Europe, should daifc 
to invade the borders of lrty rgalm; to which rather 
than any dishonour shall grow r by me, I myself will take* 
up arms, I myself will* be your g^peral, judge, and 
re warder of every one of yom virtues in the %ield. I 
know already for your forwardness ^ou hav^ dfberred 
rewards and crowns; and we do assure you, on the 

• Somers Tracts (Scott's edition), i. 42tt 
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tword of a prince, they shall be duly pi id you. In the 
mean time my lieutenant-general be in my stead, than 
whom never prince commanded a more nobl* or worthy 
subject, not 1 doubting but by your obedience to my 
funeral, by your concord in«the camp, and your valour 
in th<^ field, we shall shortly have a famous victory, 
over those enemies of ray God, of ray kingdom, and of 
ray people,” 1 

While ,8hc was at dinner that day in the general’s 
tent, there came a post with tidings that the prince of 
Parma and # all his forces had embarked for England, 
and teat his arrival with all possible speed was to be 
looked for. The news was immediately published 
through the "camp* ; and assuredly, c if the enemy had 
set foot upon ourShores, tftey would have sped no better 
'than they had done at sea, such was the spirit of the 
nation. This intelligence was soon disproved ; but after 
it was certain that by.God's mercy the danger had been 
averted, s&n?e time tiapsed before the fate of the 
Armada was ascertained. Statements of its success 
were confidently circulated upon the Continent, and 
credited according to the wishes of the hearer. It was 
affirmed that great part of the English fleet had been 
taken, great part sunk, and the poor remainder driven into 
the Thames 11 all rent and torn that they were utterly 
discomfited, and that Drake was made prisoner.t 
Poems weri composed in honour of the victory, as poems 
had been compost'd to predict it. It was believed at 
Rome tTiat Elizabeth was taken, and England conquered ; 
and cardinal Allen is said to have made a feast in honour 


Af tlie event, and invited to it the Scotch, Irish, and En¬ 
glish* who were'in that city/ Rut in vain, meantime, 
was the ship looked for jn the Spanish ports that should 
lbrkig good tidings home! The unhappy fleet, after 
the English had ggven over tke pursuit, threw their 


* * 

• ♦^'urner, f» 82 . note. 

f T * An# that there was fraud in hi* ship a piece of twcnty.fi re spans, 
«ne quintal or mliution, niarh on purposeful’ one only shot, to sink the 
admiral of Sjioln ; hut it pleased (iod, though *hc was hurt therewith, yet 
•he was repaired again, and overcome the English fleet." — S/rppc't App• 
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mules and horses tyerbflard lest their water should fail. § 
They knew that they ti|jl no relief to expect in Scot¬ 
land, and that Norway could not supply their wants; 
so taking some captured fishermen for pilot#* they sailed 
between the Orkney and th* Fegoe islands ; and whefi 
they had reached the l^tftude of sixty-two, ant£ were 
some 200 miles from any land, the duke ordered them 
each to take the best course they cAild for Spain. He, 
himself, with some five and twenty of the sljips that 
were best provided, steered a straight course, and 
arrived in safety. The others, about forty^n number, 
made for Cape Clear, hoping to water there ; hut a ftorm 
from the south-west overtook and wrecked many of 
them upon the Irbh coast. Their treatment there is 
the only circumstance in tl* whole # history#of this 
enterprise, which is disgraceful to an English name. 9 
For the lord deputy, sir William Fitzwilliain, Yearing 
they should join the rebels, and s«*ing that flingham, 
the governor *»f Connaught, refused to obe$> ftis merci¬ 
less orders concerning them, sent *iis deputy marshal, 

- who drove them out of their hiding places, and be¬ 
headed about 200 of them.” The queen condemned 
this cruelty from her heart, though no such punishment® 
as he deserved was inflicted upon Fitzwilliam. Ter¬ 
rified at this, the other Spaniards, “ sick and starved 
as they were, committed themselves to the sea iiF their 
shattered vessels, and vepy many of them were*wallowed 
up by the waves.”® But with some ofthc officers who 
escaped this butchery, Tyrone concerted his rebellion.f 
It is supposed that more than thirty of flieir ships 
perished off the coast of Ireland, with the greater part* 
of^heir crews. Two vessels were rasf away on tliT> 
coast of Norway. Some few, living a westerly wind, 
got again into the English seas; ef these, two weve* 
taken by the cruisers offaitochelle, ai *l one (a great gal¬ 
leass) put into Havre. AboWt 700 men who ttere cas^ 
ashore in Scotland were there humanely tipped® and, 
with Elizabeth's consent, were, at the priuce of Parma’s 


* Cumden, 417. 


f Fiennes Moryson, S. Carte’s Ormond, 1, 
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t request, sent over to the Netherlands. Relics of this 
great destruction are still som^itnes brought to light. 
It is not long since the remains of an anchor, which 
appeared tolnave belonged to the* Armada, was picked 
up in,a fisherman's trrwl erff Dover; and in 1832 one 
of thfir cannon* was found ,on the coast of Mayo. 
Of the whole Armada, only fifty-three vessels returned 
to Spain ; eighty-one were lost; and of 30,000 soldiers 
who w ore embarked, nearly 14*,000 were missing, the 
prisoners being about 2000. 

Philip's cbehaviour when the whole of this great 
calamity was known should always be recorded to his 
honour. He received it as a dispens^ion of Providence ; 
and gave, and commanded^ be given, throughout Spain, 
thanks A (rod and the saints that it was no greater. 

Sept England having thus been “ delivered by the hand of 
the Omnipotent, and the boar put back that sought to 
lay her vineyard vrAte,” Elizabeth ordered a solemn 
thanksgiving to be celebrated & St. Paul's, where eleven 
of the Spanish ensigns were hung upon the lower bat¬ 
tlements, “ as palms of praise," says Speed, “ for Eng¬ 
land’s deliverance, a show, no doubt, more acceptable 
•to God thaq when their spread colours did aet out the 
* pride of their ships, threatening the blood of so many 
im^cent and flithful Christians." On the following day, 
whit-hVas Southwark fair, the same flags were displayed 
upon London bridge. They were /inally suspended in St. 
Pauls. Less perishable trophies were dcjKwited in the 
Tower, where many of the arms taken in the captured 
ships are stfil preserved; and not a few instruments of tor- 
^ure^ wickedly devised, hut more probably intended for 
the punishment of offencer on board, than for the jjse 
of their inquisitors, who, if the conquest had been 
effected, might have found racks in England, and would 
have had fire and figgot at command. Another great 
J^gnkagifing day was celebrated on the anniversary of 
the qi&enjs t accessir>n, w'hich was long and most fitly 

observed as a holiday in these kingdoms : one of greater 

•* 

• It is now in lord Sligo's powmion. 
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solemnity, two jjaya after, throughout the realm; andj 
on the Sunday following, the queen repaired as in 
public, but Christian, triumph, to St. Paul’s. Her privy 
council, her nof)ility t the French ambassadty, the judges,^ 
and the heralds, attended h^r. The streets were 
hung with blue doth, “ The several companies, in their 
liveries, being drawn up on both sides the way, with their 
banners in becoming and gallant ftder." Her chariot* 
was made in the form of a throne with fojir pillars, 
and drawn by four white horses; alighting from it at 
the west door of St. Paul's, she there kn^jjt, and, with 
great devotion, audibly praised (iod, acknowlttging 
him her only defender, who had thus delivered the 
land from the ra£o of the enemy. Pierse, bishop of 
Salisbury, who was her )5rd aluufher, pt#acbct! a 
sennon, ‘‘ wherein none other argument was handled, 
but only of praise and glory to be rendered unto (rod. 
And, u lien lie had concluded, tip queen herself (like 
unto another Joshua, ljavid, alld Josias^, *with most 
princely and Christian speeches, exported the people to 
the due performance of those religious services of 
thankfulness unto fiod/'t It was manifest, indeed, that 
over-ruling Providence had preserved them. Well an<F 
properly has it been observed by tile ablest of our naval 
biographers}, that, great as were the exploits of*the 
English fleet, they were as nothing compared *ith 
what the elements wrought for England ; and that this 
our ancestors proclairafd with one acArd, u breathing 
the pure spirit of that blessed Reformation whifti had 
been so recently achieved for them.** 'JMie people 
of England have never, since the Norman conquest,* 
been chastised by the hand a foreign *enemy: wTiefl 

* “ Conchw,’* *»>*» Camden, “were not^hen so much in uae among® 
prince* hr now they are amount private men." 

t Memoirs of Celebrated Navji Commanders, illustrated bv engravings 
from original pictures in the N^al Ciallcrv oftBreenwirh ll.Wual, by 
Edward Hawke Locker, E*q ’I canngf rcier to this work IHthoot re- 
gretting that Mr. Looker should have be en compelled hv ill healtbJo llrmP* 
U> m single volume a work for which he was in ewy respect *< eminently 
qualified • 

t Speed, m. Camden, 418. Strype, 27. 
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their own folly and their own siis Jfuvf brought upon 
them God's judgments, the instructive punishment has 
been administered hy their own Hfinds. • 

Lord Effingham was rewarded ^ith a pension. The 
4 qileen many times comigendgd him and the captains of 
her shjps, as men born for the preservation of their 
country. A greater service it has never fallen to the lot 
of any Englishman to perform. “ True it is/' says 
Fuller, ‘^he was no deep seaman (not to be expected 
from one of his extraction) ; hut he had skill enough 
to know tliojjg who had mote skill than himself, and to 
folio*- their instructions, ami would not starve the 
queen’s service by feeding his own sturdy wilfulness, 
but was ruled by the experienced in f sea matters; the 
queen lur ing a ftavy of oik, and an admiral of osier.” 
'He did good set vice afterwards at Cadiz, being joint 
commander with the earl of Essex in that famous ex¬ 
pedition, And, for th%*, service, was advanced to the title 
of earl of Nottingham descended from the Mow brays, 
some of whom had tfoen earls of that county. On the 
apprehension of another invasion, at a time when it 
was known that Essex entertained rash and dangerous 
designs, lord Nottingham was intrusted with the com¬ 
mand of bofn fleet and army, 44 with the high and very 
unusual title ofclord lieutenant-general of all England; 
an office scarcely known to former, never owned of 
succeeding^imes, and which he held with almost regal 
authority for thtf-space of six wrecks, being sometimes 
with tP.e fleet in the Downs, and sometimes on shore 
with the forces."• It was to him, who, the queen 
*>aid, was “ horn to serve and save his country/ 1 that 
Ess£x, after hi* insane insurrection, yielded himself a 
prisoner; and to him that «fche queen, upon her delfch, 
, nmde that wise and constitutional declaration concerning 
her successor, — “^My throne ^jas been held by princes 
in the way of succession, ^nd onght not to go to any 
bTfl mjt- next and immediate heir/’ 

James continued him in his post of lord admiral, 

• Campbell, L 377. 
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appointed him lcyd Jiigh steward at his coronation, i 
sent him ambassador *o Spain, and chose him for one 
of the comtnissioners %0 treat of an union between 
England and Scotland ’ The last honour wjiich fell to 
his lot was that of conveying thj elector palatine an<T 
his bride, the princess Elizabeth, to Flushing. 4i the 
age of eighty-three he resigned his post, retaining, by 
special patent, the precedence whiclt it had given him ; 
and, in his eighty-seventh year,dying in ]>eace at jlaling- 
House, in Surrey, was buried in the family vault 
under the chancel of Kyegate church. Hi^office had 
been *• of great profit, prizes being so frequent in that 
age ; but great,” says Fuller, “ his necessary, and vast 
his voluntary, expenses ; keeping seven standing houses 
at the same time: so that the \Ponder is^iot gre?i if he 
died not very wealthy." 
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